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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  CITY  OF  GOD. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  HOWE  LYBYER,  PH.D,, 

URBAN  A,  ILLINOIS, 

The  present  is  manifestly  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Before  our  eyes  and  ears  comes  constantly  a  vast 
stream  of  evidence  that  the  fate  of  nations  small  and  great, 
the  fate  of  empires,  the  fate,  some  think,  of  mankind  as  a 
whole,  is  in  the  balance.  Strengthened  by  such  wealth  as 
has  never  before  been  accumulated,  aided  by  such  organized 
knowledge  as  has  never  before  been  possessed,  supported  by 
such  governmental  energy  as  has  never  been  eijualed,  nerved 
to  such  individual  courage  as  has  never  been  surpassed, 
armies  of  millions  of  men  are  striving  to  settle  by  force  the 
lordship  of  lands,  the  control  of  trade  routes,  the  hegemony 
of  the  world. 

The  effects  of  the  conflict  reach  America  in  more  ways 
than  by  words  and  pictures.  They  are  felt  in  the  slackening 
and  uncertainty  of  business,  and  in  the  fever  of  speculation 
combined  with  hesitancy  to  begin  new  enterprises.  The  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  struggle  present  new  political  issues :  Shall 
preparation  be  made  for  defense  against  possible  aggression, 
or  for  taking  an  active  part  in  this  or  future  struggles? 
What  general  policy  shall  be  supported  —  peace  at  any  price,, 
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watchful  waiting,  strenuosity?  The  effects  of  the  great  war 
suggest  new  moral  questions:  Is  it  right  to  take  profits 
through  supporting  war  with  floods  of  ammunition  and  vast 
loans  ?  Does  the  United  States  do  right  to  abstain  from 
forcible  action,  when  neutrality  is  violated  by  the  belligerent 
nations,  and  when  the  money  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are 
taken  in  irregular  ways? 

But  these  are  not  the  questions  which  most  concern  Chris¬ 
tian  people.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  present  crisis  upon 
religion?  Reports  come  that  in  all  the  warring  countries  the 
churches  are  filled  as  never  before.  As  in  the  American  civil 
war,  both  sides  pray  to  the  same  God  and  both  rely  upon 
Him  to  give  them  victory.  But  these  circumstances  of  in¬ 
crease  of  religious  interest  may  be  only  temporary  and  super¬ 
ficial.  From  many  sides,  not  only  from  adherents  of  other 
religions,  not  only  from  skeptics  in  Christian  lands,  but  even 
from  Christians  themselves,  come  the  deeper  questions:  Has 
Christianity  failed?  Why  has  it  not  prevented  this  savage 
struggle  between  nations  whose  people  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians?  If  in  nineteen  centuries  Christianity  has  done  so  lit¬ 
tle  to  Christianize  the  world,  can  it  ever  do  so?  May  not  the 
entire  Christian  system,  of  belief  and  practice  and  organiza¬ 
tion,  be  best  abandoned,  and  something  better  be  sought? 

Christianity  is  thus,  in  a  sense,  on  trial.  It  is  confronted 
by  a  fierce  challenge.  This  is  a  day  of  hard  practicality,  of 
stern  demand  for  efficiency,  of  ruthless  destruction  of  that 
which  is  worn-out  or  even  surpassed.  Can  the  faith  that  sus¬ 
tained  our  ancestors  stand  up  to  the  tests  of  the  present? 
Can  we  continue  to  believe  confidently  in  it  as  ‘‘  the  city 
which  hath  the  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God  ”? 

In  some  respects  the  present  world  struggle  is  the  greatest 
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in  human  history,  but  its  challenge  to  Christianity  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  greatest  which  our  religion  has  answered. 
An  apparently  greater  one  was  made  fifteen  centuries  ago. 
For  four  hundred  years  Christianity  had  been  growing 
within  the  Roman  Empire.  For  one  hundred  years  it  had 
been  a  recognized  religion.  For  a  generation  it  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  the  state:  all  others  had  been  prohibited 
by  law.  And  yet  the  decline  of  the  Empire  had  not  been 
arrested ;  civil  wars  had  not  ceased ;  enemies  had  broken 
through  the  frontiers ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  410  a.d.,  Rome, 
the  so-called  Eternal  City,  had  been  captured  and  plundered 
by  invaders. 

An  outcry  arose  against  Christianity.  Was  it  not  a  fail¬ 
ure?  Had  it  not  had  full  control  without  a  rival?  Why  had 
it  not  strengthened  and  saved  the  state?  And  this  was  not 
merely  a  challenge  of  words.  As  is  now  the  case,  explana¬ 
tion  was  demanded  for  the  facts  themselves. 

Prominent  in  the  Christian  Church  of  the  West  at  the  time 
was  the  famous  philosopher  and  theologian,  Aurelius  Augus¬ 
tinus,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  North  Africa.  He  wrote  near  the 
close  of  his  life :  “  Rome  having  been  stormed  and  sacked 
by  the  Goths  under  Alaric  their  king,  the  worshippers  of 
false  gods,  or  pagans,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  made  an 
attempt  to  attribute  this  calamity  to  the  Christian  religion, 
and  began  to  blaspheme  the  true  God  with  even  more  than 
their  wonted  bitterness  and  acerbity.  It  was  this  which  kindled 
my  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  and  prompted  me  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  the  city  of  God  against  the  charges  and  mis¬ 
representations  of  its  assailants.”  He  then  explained  the  plan 
of  his  work,  which  in  twenty-two  books  treated  of  the  “  two 
cities  —  the  city  of  God,  and  the  city  of  the  world.”  He 
concluded:  “And  so,  though  all  these  twenty-two  books  re- 
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fer  to  both  cities,  yet  I  have  named  them  after  the  better  city, 
and  called  them  The  City  of  God.”  ^ 

This  work  of  Augustine’s  is  one  of  those  great  books 
whose  surpassing  value  everybody  admits  nowadays,  but 
which  few  read,  and  none  read  through.  Who  reads  all  of  the 
“iEneid,”  the  “  Divine  Comedy,”  the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  or 
Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and  Fall  ”  ?  Then  why  should  one  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  read  in  the  original  late  Latin  or  in  dull  translation 
a  long  work  that  surveys  the  whole  of  ancient  history,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  theology,  not  without  a  touch  of  political  theory, 
a  tinge  of  ancient  natural  science,  and  a  little  repetition  of 
absurd  marvels?  Other  ages  have  been  less  indifferent  than 
ours.  The  great  Charlemagne  liked  nothing  better  than  this 
book.  It  cast  a  lengthening  shadow  across  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  books  were  few,  but  were  much  read  and  highly  hon¬ 
ored.  When  the  printing  press  began  its  miraculous  service 
to  the  world,  twenty  editions  of  the  “  City  of  God  ”  appeared 
within  the  first  fifty  years.  It  has  not  been  unread  since. 
Nevertheless,  few  besides  erudite  scholars  can  render  judg¬ 
ment  according  to  Augustine’s  final  quaint  words :  ”  Let 
those  who  think  I  have  said  too  little,  or  those  who  think  I 
have  said  too  much,  forgive  me ;  and  let  those  who  think  I 
have  said  just  enough  join  me  in  giving  thanks  to  God. 
Amen.” 

For  present  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  only 
the  main  idea  of  the  book,  that  of  the  two  cities.  Augustine 
says,  in  brief :  Before  man  was  created,  the  angels  divided 
into  two  groups,  since  having  the  power  to  choose,  some 
chose  evil  and  some  chose  good ;  from  Adam’s  two  sons,  Cain 
and  Abel,  descended  two  lines,  worldly  and  righteous ;  the 

‘  St.  Augustine,  The  City  of  God,  translated  by  Marcus  Dods 
(Edinburgh,  1871),  vol.  i.  pp.  vii,  viii. 
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worldly  line  continued  on  in  the  governments  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  heavenly  line  among  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  until  Augustine’s  own  day.  Augustine  does  not 
follow  the  subject  very  systematically  or  logically.  He  does 
not  explain  why  the  worldly  line  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  Deluge,  nor  is  it  clear  whether  he  distinguishes  the  or¬ 
ganized  Christian  Church  from  the  City  of  God ;  he  recog¬ 
nizes  indeed  that  in  the  Church  “  there  are  many  reprobate 
mingled  with  the  good.”  ^  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
go  to  the  length  of  likening  the  earthly  Roman  city  to  the 
fallen  angels,  although  his  argument  connects  them  by  direct 
descent.  In  fact,  he  betrays  a  real  affection  for  Rome,  the 
government  under  which  he  was  born,  as  we  may  for  the 
United  States.  He  says  of  the  earthly  city:  “  But  the  things 
which  this  city  desires  cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  evil,  for 
it  is  itself,  in  its  own  kind,  better  than  all  other  human  good. 
For  it  desires  earthly  peace  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  earthly 
goods.  .  .  .  This  peace  is  purchased  by  toilsome  wars ;  it  is 
obtained  by  what  they  style  a  glorious  victory.  Now,  when 
victory  remains  with  the  party  which  had  the  juster  cause, 
who  hesitates  to  congratulate  the  victor,  and  style  it  a  de¬ 
sirable  peace?  These  things,  then,  are  good  things,  and 
without  doubt  the  gifts  of  God.”  *  So,  in  spite  of  all  his 
aim  and  argument,  Augustine  makes  no  very  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  city. 

He  failed  to  emphasize  sufficiently,  indeed,  a  very  strong 
line  of  argument  which  is  familiar  enough  in  our  day,  namely, 
that  connected  with  Christ’s  teaching  regarding  His  king¬ 
dom.  Substantially  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  two 
figures  of  a  city  and  a  kingdom.  The  Psalmist  (Ixxxvii.  3) 

‘  The  City  of  God,  bk.  xviil.  49. 

^  Ibid.,  bk.  XV.  4. 
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and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  10  f¥.) 
thought  of  ideal  government  as  in  the  city  Jerusalem,  and 
they  could  represent  the  Jewish  or  Christian  religious  com¬ 
munity  as  a  city.  So  John  could  think  of  heaven  as  a  holy- 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem.  Augustine,  brought  up  in  an  em¬ 
pire  which  had  grown  from  the  city  Rome,  thought  nat¬ 
urally  of  the  city  (dvitas)  of  God.  But  Jesus  seems  never 
to  have  pictured  the  community  of  Ilis  followers  as  a  city, 
while  He  spoke  of  it  often  as  a  kingdom. 

In  general,  Augustine  does  not  emphasize  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  teachings  as  Christian  people  do  to-day.  He  quotes  as 
often  from  the  Psalms  or  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul  as  he 
does  from  all  the  four  Gospels ;  and  from  the  several  ways 
in  which  Jesus  referred  to  His  kingdom  Augustine  notices 
only  one.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  grasp  other  ideas  of  Christ’s 
which  are  to  us  the  most  important,  and  which  would  seem 
to  be  principal  municipal  ordinances  of  the  City  of  God.  For 
example,  he  quotes  only  once  the  words  “  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  and  then  he  emphasizes  merely  the 
implication  that  we  should  love  not  others  only,  but  our¬ 
selves  also.  Yet  these  words  alone,  if  made  the  unbroken 
law  of  all  the  world,  would  banish  wars  and  crimes  forever. 
So  does  it  seem  to  be  also  with  the  entire  self-denying,  altru¬ 
istic  side  of  Jesus’  teaching.  Augustine’s  Christianity  was 
of  the  head,  rather  than  of  the  heart,  and  he  taught  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  strive  to  save  his  own  soul,  but  not  to  be  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  others. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  apply  most  of  the  arguments  of 
Augustine  to  present  conditions.  Fie  fought  heresies  and 
combated  philosophies  which  are  dead  as  the  leaves  of  his 
African  summers.  But  his  conception  of  the  two  cities,  mod¬ 
ified  to  suit  the  views  and  circumstances  of  this  day,  pre- 
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sents  a  comparison  that  is  helpful  in  clearing  Christianity  of 
the  charge  of  present  failure. 

If  Augustine  found  it  hard  to  separate  the  earthly  from  the 
heavenly  city,  and  found  that  the  Roman  government  con¬ 
tained  much  that  is  commendable,  while  the  Christian  church 
was  tainted  with  evil,  it  is  far  less  easy  for  Christians  now' 
to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal, 
between  the  organized  world  as  it  is,  and  the  Christian  Utopia 
that  has  never  yet  been.  Pagan  and  Christian  are  still  min¬ 
gled  in  our  governments,  our  churches,  and  ourselves.  Noth¬ 
ing  that  we  see  is  wholly  of  the  evil  of  the  fallen  angels ; 
nothing  is  wholly  glorious,  “  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle  or 
any  such  thing.” 

What  may  now  be  thought  of  as  the  earthly  city  and  as 
the  City  of  God?  Not  the  physical  descent  of  a  worldly  line 
and  a  separate  righteous  line,  traceable  from  the  first  hu¬ 
man  beings  to  the  present  time.  Nor  can  the  City  of  God 
be  expected  to  descend  through  a  cleft  in  the  opened  heavens, 
a  w'onderful  actual  city,  with  its  streets  of  gold  and  its  river 
of  the  water  of  life.  The  beautiful  figures  of  speech  of  an 
older  time  can  be  enjoyed,  but  not  accepted  as  realities.  But 
shall  the  City  of  God  be  placed  wholly  outside  this  life  and 
in  the  future  w'orld  ?  Shall  the  hope  be  abandoned  of  a  right¬ 
eous  and  regenerated  human  society?  Shall  the  struggle  be 
given  up  tow'ard  making  the  world,  the  church,  and  all  in¬ 
dividuals  wholly  and  vitally  Christian? 

It  is  true  that  the  prospect  is  just  now  far  from  pleasing. 
The  phrase  “  Christian  nations  ”  has  been  used  freely.  The 
world  has  dreamed  of  universal  peace,  of  equality,  of  ideal 
justice,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  —  in  short,  of  loving  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves.  The  present  “  civilized  ”  world  has 
been  contrasted  with  past  barbarism.  As  for  the  individual. 
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he  has  no  long^er  needed  to  l)econie  convinced  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  sinfulness,  and  then  brought  through  a  distressing  emo¬ 
tional  experience  to  conversion  and  assurance  of  salvation. 
Hut  now  the  scales  —  or  some  of  the  scales  —  have  fallen 
from  men’s  eyes.  They  see  some  of  the  accepted  policies  of 
the  world  for  what  they  are,  and  behold,  they  are  not  of  the 
City  of  Ciod ! 

The  accidents  of  history  have  brought  into  being  certain 
associations  of  men,  business  firms,  in  a  sense,  which  are 
called  nations.  Men  are  taught  that  they  must  give  all  their 
property,  and  that  they  must  die,  if  need  he,  to  prevent  the 
ass(x:iation  to  which  they  belong  from  being  dissolved.  Nay, 
they  must  die  lest  their  association  lose  the  control  of  some 
land  or  the  opjiortunity  to  gain  some  money,  or  lest  a  rival 
association  go  unpunished  after  some  small  offense  that  is 
called  an  insult  to  national  honor.  Indeed,  men  must  die  in 
order  that  the  association  to  which  they  belong  may  receive 
more  land  or  money,  or  even  gain  more  recognition  of  its 
capacity  to  ])lay  a  jiart  in  affairs.  Hut  Jesus  said Love 
your  enemies  ” ;  “  Hlessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in¬ 
herit  the  earth.” 

It  was  said  long  ago,  “  Thou  shalt  not  steal.”  Hut  nowa¬ 
days  it  is  not  considered  to  he  stealing  if  a  Christian  nation 
takes  the  land  of  a  Moslem  nation,  or  of  an  African  people, 
or  even  of  another  Christian  nation  that  has  not  men  enough, 
or  ammunition  enough,  or  conviction  enough  that  men  should 
die  to  ])reserve  these  things  called  nations.  luiropc  has 
nearly  completed  its  appropriation  of  the  lands  of  the  world. 
Should  it  be  surprising  that  similar  methods  should  be  tried 
in  Europe  itself,  or  that  when  there  are  no  more  lands  over 
which  to  “  expand,”  the  expanding  powers  should  fight  for 
the  appropriated  lands?  High  loyalties  of  patriotism  are 
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used  to  support  all  manner  of  evil  deeds.  Lofty  ambitions 
towards  self-realization  are  turned  to  the  accomplishing  of 
unjust  empire-building.  Noble  services  of  production  and 
transportation  are  converted  into  heavy  chains  which  bind 
backward  peoples  hand  and  foot. 

“  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness.”  But  treaties  are  kept 
only  so  long  as  it  pays.  The  news  that  is  given  out,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  news  that  is  suppressed,  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  know  the  truth  about  the  belligerent  lands. 

“  'I'liou  shalt  not  kill,”  nor  even  be  ”  angry  with  thy 
brother.”  Yet  without  ceasing  men  are  loading  missiles  into 
cunningly  devised  machines,  which  hurl  them  into  the  midst 
of  groui)s  of  men,  where  they  explode  with  fearful  energy, 
and  in  an  instant  the  bodies  of  living  men  become  bloody 
dust  and  mist.  And  the  men  who  do  this  are  accounted  he¬ 
roes,  and  those  who  do  it  most  will  win  the  game,  and  l)e 
classed  with  the  immortals.  Thus  one  might  run  through 
all  the  commandments  and  all  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Not 
one  of  them  is  obeyed.  Jesus  knew  that  it  would  be  so: 
“  I  came  not  to  send  ])eace,  but  a  sword.”  I  le  spoke  of 
“  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,”  of  ”  great  tribulation,”  and  of 
the  abounding  of  inifiuity. 

But  is  lie  to  blame  for  all  this  and  for  the  pre.sent  world 
crisis?  Is  the  teacher  to  blame  if  he  assigns  lessons  and 
gives  lectures,  and  the  student  abstains  from  study,  and  fails? 
Is  the  watchman  to  blame  if  he  tells  the  owner  that  his  ware¬ 
house  is  on  fire,  and  the  owner  pays  no  heed,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  destroyed?  Is  the  physician  to  blame  if  a  poisoned 
patient  refuses  an  antidote,  and  dies?  The  fault  is  not  in 
Christ,  and  it  is  not  in  Christianity.  It  is  the  defect  of  the 
earthly  city,  and  not  the  failure  of  the  City  of  God. 

But  perhaps  the  Christian  ideal  is  unattainable.  Perhaps 
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it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  war,  to  establish  justice  upon 
earth,  and  to  bring  national  affairs  under  the  rules  of  Chris¬ 
tian  morality.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  such 
a  pessimistic  view.  Progress  may  have  been  slow,  but  has 
there  not  been  great  progress? 

Christianity  was  not  rightly  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric.  The  Roman  state,  even  under 
the  emperors  who  professed  Christianity,  had  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  upon  Christian  principles.  The  invading  Goths  called 
themselves  Christians,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  Name  they 
spared  all  who  took  sanctuary  in  churches.  But  they  seem 
to  have  held  the  unchristian  view,  as  yet  by  no  means  aban¬ 
doned,  that  while  an  individual  should  of  course  not  steal  and 
kill,  robbery  and  murder  become  virtues  for  a  nation,  and  are 
renamed  conquest  and  victory.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
nations  have  never  been  Christian.  Even  our  own  is  accused 
of  having  plundered  the  Indians,  the  Mexicans,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  Colombians,  and  all  save  the  last  through  war  and 
bloodshed. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  world  is  better  in  countless  re¬ 
spects  than  that  of  Roman  times.  Most  people  believe  that 
war  should  be  done  away  with,  while  even  St.  Augustine 
failed  to  condemn  it.  There  is  much  talk  of  equality  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  much  desire  to  extend  these  principles  in  human 
society ;  they  are  actually  receiving  continual  extension.  The 
world  has  begun  to  build  up  machinery  for  the  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  international  differences.  There  is  talk  of  sub¬ 
stituting  right  for  might  in  international  affairs,  and  of 
governing  with  the  consent  and  for  the  interest  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  In  these  days  talk  advances  into  action  oftener  and 
more  successfully  than  ever  before.  Peoples  understand  each 
other  better,  and  hate  each  other  less  (barring  the  excep- 
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tional  circumstances  of  the  moment),  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Though  there  is  much  yet  to  be  won,  the  heavenly 
city  has  been  gaining  on  the  earthly  city. 

Now  the  nations  cannot  become  Christian  except  through 
and  after  the  Christianizing  of  the  individual.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  we  are  all  far  from  being  thoroughly  Christian¬ 
ized.  To  take  one  or  two  among  many  examples,  is  not  the 
law  of  the  business  world  affirmed  to  be  self-interest?  But 
Jesus  said,  “  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee.*’  Nearly  every 
Christian  declines  to  take  that  command  literally.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  one  who  did  so  could  even  nowadays  hardly  retain 
any  property  or  remain  in  any  business.  Obviously  in  an 
ideal  Christian  society,  no  one  would  ask  from  another  what 
is  not  right,  and  then  the  command  might  be  obeyed  freely 
by  all.  Again,  Jesus  said,  “  Resist  not  evil.”  How  many 
Christians  are  free  from  revengefulness  and  spite?  In  an 
ideal  society  no  one  would  willfully  do  another  evil,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  to  resist.  But  does  not  the  disturbing 
thought  suggest  itself  that  in  His  numerous  very  difficult 
commands  Jesus  did  not  expect  us  to  wait  for  the  ideal  so¬ 
ciety  before  obeying  Him?  In  fact,  there  have  been  very 
few  completely  obedient  Christians  in  all  the  centuries.  Yet 
the  modern  world  is  softening  appreciably.  The  new  polit¬ 
ical  economy  has  for  its  law  implicitly  if  not  openly,  not  self- 
interest  but  service.  The  self-respecting  business  man  is 
more  and  more  disposed  to  take  his  gains  not  as  an  unfair 
advantage  or  a  result  of  superior  cunning,  but  as  a  payment 
for  genuine  services  faithfully  rendered.  And  vengeance  is 
more  and  more  often  left  for  God’s  repayment. 

Christian  people  are  slowly  building  the  City  of  God  here 
upon  earth.  The  time  is  long  and  the  way  is  difficult. 
Whether  the  world  will  last  until  the  City  is  completed  does 
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not  appear,  and  is  of  little  importance.  But  the  City  of  God 
“  hath  foundations,”  and  the  superstructure  is  visibly  rising. 
Christianity  has  not  failed.  It  is  the  lack  of  Christianity  that 
has  failed. 

It  is  not  well  to  strive  thoughtlessly  to  expedite  the  process. 
When  Christians  have  tried  to  use  force  to  hasten  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  City,  as  under  some  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  as  under  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  it  has  seemed  to  rise 
more  rapidly  for  a  time,  but  it  has  quickly  ceased  to  be  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  after  that  what  has  been  built  has  been  the 
earthly  and  not  the  heavenly  city.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence 
that  just  at  the  time  when  the  Papacy  was  rising  rapidly 
toward  political  control  of  the  world,  Bernard  of  Cluny  wrote 
his  wonderful  poem  “  De  Contemptu  Mundi,”  from  which 
was  taken,  among  other  beautiful  hymns,  ”  Jerusalem  the 
Golden.”  Though  the  church  was  trying  with  success  to  be¬ 
come  the  chief  political  authority,  the  poet  was  led  to  place 
the  heavenly  city  after  the  present  world.  With  greater  love 
for  human  affairs  and  with  wiser  patience,  Christians  of  to¬ 
day  need  not  despise  and  abandon  this  world.  Advancing 
by  the  slow  sure  method  of  obedience  to  Jesus  Christ,  they 
may  feel  that  it  is  not  only  for  the  future  life,  but  for  the 
present  world  also,  that  they  can  say,  “We  have  not  an 
abiding  city,  but  we  seek  after  the  city  which  is  to  come.” 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  INNER  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHALDEAN  EXILE. 

DY  JOHN  FRANKLIN  GENUNG, 

AMHERST,  MASS. 

A  MAIN  reason  why  the  Chaldean  Exile  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world 
is  the  fact  that  it  began  with,  and  that  its  keynote  was,  sur¬ 
render.  That  fact  was  the  element  which,  while  it  made  the 
course  of  the  history  cryptic,  like  the  current  of  a  submerged 
river,  lifted  its  real  meaning  from  ethnic  to  universal,  from 
casual  to  eternal.  When  in  the  year  597  b.c.  the  young  king 
Jehoiachin,  after  a  three  months’  reign  in  a  besieged  capital, 
“  went  out  ”  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  with  him  all  his 
sterling  citizenry  from  statesman  to  craftsman  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  10-1(1),  he  unwittingly  opened  the  way  to  the  working 
of  a  new  spiritual  and  historic  force,  which  from  that  time 
to  this  has  been  increasingly  potent  to  revolutionize  the  stub¬ 
born  and  stupid  ways  of  men.  To  trace  and  combine  some 
of  the  tokens  of  this  hidden  force,  as  they  come  to  light  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  the  contemporary  Biblical  literature,  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  paper.  I  have  named  my  subject,  too 
ambitiously  perhaps,  “  the  inner  history  ” :  it  might  be  called, 
more  specifically.  The  Sequel  of  a  Surrender. 

I. 

Considered  in  itself,  there  is  no  more  intrinsic  virtue  in 
surrender  than  in  its  opposite.  To  unreconstructed  human 
nature,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  dissociable  from  dishonor  and 
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shame;  men  deem  it  incomparably  less  heroic  than  to  defy 
your  enemy’s  worst  and  die  fighting.  Its  wisdom  depends 
on  the  motive  that  underlies  it,  and  on  the  place  in  a  nation’s 
history  or  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  spirit  where  it  fits 
in.  Surrender  would  have  been  no  virtue  a  century  before, 
when,  in  701  B.C.,  Sennacherib  the  king  of  Assyria,  having 
“shut  up  [Ilezekiah]  like  a  caged  bird  within  Jerusalem  his 
royal  city,’’  ^  was  minded  in  his  insolent  summons  to  detac’n 
the  people  by  deceitful  promises  from  their  king:  “Hearken 
not  to  Ilezekiah:  for  thus  saith  the  king  of  Assyria,  Make 
your  peace  with  me,  and  come  out  to  me ;  and  cat  ye  every 
one  of  his  vine,  and  every  one  of  his  fig-tree,  and  drink  ye 
every  one  the  waters  of  his  own  cistern ;  until  I  come  and 
take  you  away  to  a  land  like  your  own  land,  a  land  of  grain 
and  new  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land  of  olive- 
trees  and  of  honey,  that  ye  may  live  and  not  die”  (2  Kings 
xviii.  31,  32=Isa.  xxxvi.  16,  17).  It  was  the  arrogant  de¬ 
mand  of  what  has  been  called  “  the  most  brutal  empire  which 
was  ever  suflfered  to  roll  its  force  across  the  world,”  ^  and  it 
was  made  on  the  assumption  that  Jehovah  was  virtually  a 
vanquished  God.  But  in  701  neither  Jerusalem  nor  the  world 
of  pan-Assyrianism  was  ready  for  the  gentle  heroism  of  sur¬ 
render.  If  Jerusalem  had  yielded  then,  and  her  people  had 
submitted  to  deportation,  they  would  have  been  scattered 
broadcast,  like  their  northern  brethren  the  ten  tribes  of 
twenty-one  years  before,  over  the  plains  and  uplands  east  of 
the  Tigris,  and  so  would  have  missed  Jehovah’s  purpose  con¬ 
cerning  them.  But  the  Northern  Kingdom,  sown  to  Jehovah 
in  the  earth,  as  the  prophets  had  figured  it  (Hos.  ii.  23 ;  Zeeh. 

*  From  the  Sennacherib  Prism,  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels  to 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  343. 

*G.  A.  Smith,  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  vol.  li.  p.  91. 
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X.  9),  was  already  undergoing  this  same  ordeal,  fulfilling  its 
share  of  the  purpose;  and  it  was  enough.  The  mission  of 
Judah  and  the  Davidic  dynasty  was  other,  —  a  mission  which 
in  that  epoch  and  environment  required  “  quietness  and  con¬ 
fidence  ”  in  Jehovah  and  resolute  refusal  of  the  demands  of 
brute  force  and  militarism.  So  under  Hezekiah  and  Isaiah 
the  city  was  spared  the  shame  of  surrender,  and  by  a  gra¬ 
cious  interposition  of  Jehovah  the  people  reaped  from  it  a 
century’s  reprieve. 

The  reprieve  was  needed.  The  fact  is,  that  in  that  earlier 
time  the  Judean  nation  was  too  raw  and  crude,  its  people 
were  too  little  educated  in  the  school  of  Jehovah,  to  yield 
its  political  independence.  The  people  had  not  reached  that 
self-directive  stage  of  spiritual  evolution  where  they  could 
safely  stoop  to  conquer.  As  Hezekiah  wailed  when  the 
Assyrian  demand  came,  “  The  children  are  come  to  the  birth, 
and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth”  (2  Kings  xix.  3= 
Isa.  xxxvii.  3).  With  another  century  of  development,  how¬ 
ever,  like  a  continued  embryotic  stage,  —  a  century  teeming 
with  the  ripened  utterance  of  prophecy  and  poetry  and  his¬ 
tory  and  wisdom  and  Deuteronomic  law,  —  the  virgin  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zion,  who  through  Isaiah  had  hurled  scorn  at  the 
Assyrian  (Isa.  xxxvii.  22),  could  afford  to  surrender  (cf. 
Mic.  iv.  10).  For  the  needs  of  this  humaner  era,  and  for 
the  ordained  mission  of  Judah  in  the  world,  surrender  was 
the  real  heroism.  It  did  not  seem  so  to  men  —  heroism  of 
that  kind  was  a  new  thing  in  the  world,  and  human  nature 
must  be  reconstructed  to  accept  it ;  —  but  it  was  an  authentic 
stage  in  that  divine  movement  which  as  soon  as  the  first 
shadow  of  exile  fell  had  announced  that  Jehovah  would  rise 
up  “  to  do  his  work,  his  strange  work,  and  bring  to  pass  his 
act,  his  strange  act”  (Isa.  xxviii.  21;  cf.  Hab.  i.  5). 
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II. 

Let  us  in  a  few  words  note  the  situation  of  things  brought 
about  when,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  reign, 
King  Jehoiachin,  the  last  anointed  king  of  Judah,  “  went  out 
to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  servants, 
and  his  princes,  and  his  officers”  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12).  This 
was  the  fateful  surrender,  so  new  to  the  annals  of  human 
strife,  which  was  destined  to  mean  so  much.  And  with  the 
young  king,  whether  in  mere  fidelity  to  his  person  or  by  a 
wholesome  spiritual  impulse,  went  a  notable  company  of  the 
nation’s  best.  The  king  of  Babylon  ‘‘  carried  away  all  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  all  the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valor, 
even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  the 
smiths ;  none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of 
the  land”  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14). 

The  first  result  of  this  deportation,  sensed  with  dismay  and 
yet  with  the  larger  insight  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  was  to 
separate  the  two  elements  of  the  nation  so  that  one  could  feel 
the  tissue  and  tendency  of  each ;  revealing  the  element  that 
was  cir  the  up  grade,  embarked  on  its  nobler  destiny,  and  the 
element  that  was  stagnant  and  decadent.  Jeremiah  descri’oes 
these  in  his  vision  of  the  two  baskets  of  figs.  “  One  basket,” 
he  says,  “  had  very  good  figs,  like  the  figs  that  are  first  ripe; 
and  the  other  basket  had  very  bad  figs,  which  could  not  be 
eaten,  they  were  so  bad”  (Jer.  xxiv.  2).  For  the  first  ele¬ 
ment,  the  deported  ones,  he  prophesied  a  new  planting  and 
a  return  as  a  renovated  and  sincere-hearted  people ;  for  the 
second  element,  dispersion  and  reproach  from  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  And  it  was  with  this  latter  element  that  the 
prophet’s  thankless  duty  lay,  until  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
it  in  a  foreign  land. 

Over  these  leavings  of  the  ‘am  ha‘arets  Nebuchadnezzar 
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set  up  as  regent  Jehoiachin’s  uncle,  Mattaniah,  —  not  an 
anointed  king  and  not  in  the  straight  dynastic  line,  —  binding 
him  to  an  oath  of  loyalty  and  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah, 
as  if  not  only  his  personal  good  conduct  but  “  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  [his  God]  Jehovah  ”  were  at  stake  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  world.  It  was  so  that  the  prophets  viewed  it  (cf. 
Ezek.  xvii.  18).  Zedekiah,  however,  did  not  live  up  to  his 
name.  After  a  shilly-shally  reign  of  eleven  years,  during 
which  he  toyed  with  Egyptian  guile  and  intrigue,  played  fast 
and  loose  with  his  word,  and  treated  the  austere  warnings  of 
Jeremiah  with  alternate  concern  and  indignity,  he  drew  down 
upon  himself  the  final  wrath  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  this 
time  seemed  minded  to  crush  him  and  his  turbulent  little 
state  like  so  much  vermin ;  and  so  occurred  the  tragedy  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  a  whole  book  of 
Lamentations  is  devoted,  and  which  is  still  memorialized  at 
the  Jews’  Wailing  Place.  Zedekiah,  trying  to  desert  his 
desperately  brave  subjects,  was  caught  in  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  his  sons  killed  before  his  eyes,  his  own  eyes  then  put 
out,  and  he  himself,  with  a  second  installment  of  deportation, 
taken  to  Babylon ;  and  that  is  the  last  that  we  read  of  him. 
It  was  not  with  him,  nor  with  the  national  element  that  he 
ruled  and  deserted,  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Davidic  house 
ended. 

In  this  eighth  year  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar’s  reign,  when 
the  first  deportation  was  made,  the  splendid  internal  improve¬ 
ments  for  which  this  monarch  was  distinguished,  his  mag¬ 
nificent  enterprises  of  husbandry  and  building,  were  doubt¬ 
less  well  under  way.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  these  internal 
improvements,  and  not  for  vulgar  greed  or  glory  of  conquest,, 
that  he  was  minded  to  carry  captives  to  his  land.  Chaldean 
civilization  and  culture,  making  Babylon  the  exactress  of 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  289.  2 
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the  nations  (cf.  Isa.  xiv.  4  margin),  had  succeeded  to  Assyr¬ 
ian  brutality  and  militarism.  So  his  object  was  not  to  people 
his  land  with  unorganized  hordes  of  broken-spirited  serfs,  as 
Sennacherib’s  had  been.  He  desired  men  of  talent  and  skill 
for  his  public  works ;  of  industry  and  steadiness  for  the  care 
of  his  vast  irrigated  plains ;  of  character  and  intelligence,  for 
he  himself  was  such  a  man  and  congenial  with  such.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  deportation  was  one  of  only  moderate  size  — 
a  few  thousand  —  and  selected  from  the  best  elements,  among 
which  he  valued  not  only  the  princes  and  men  “  strong  and 
apt  for  war,”  but  the  craftsmen  and  the  smiths.  Nor  does  he 
seem  to  have  subjected  them  to  any  indignities  beyond  what 
was  involved  in  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  across  the 
desert.  It  was  more  like  a  transplantation  than  like  a  humil¬ 
iating  bondage.  Arrived  in  Chaldea,  the  most  of  the  captives 
were  located  in  a  district  by  the  irrigating  canal  Chebar,  near 
the  present  Nippur,  about  fifty  miles  east  of  Babylon,  where 
they  could  keep  up  their  family  life  and  customs,  and  main¬ 
tain  some  communal  organization  under  their  elders  (cf.  Ezek. 
viii.  1;  xiv.  1;  xx.  1).  With  them  was  a  young  man  of 
priestly  family  named  Ezekiel,  who  had  been  a  disciple  and 
still  was  a  colleague  of  Jeremiah ;  and  here  in  Chaldea,  where 
the  perpetuation  of  temple  ritual  was  not  feasible,  he  ex¬ 
panded  his  priestly  functions  to  include  the  prophetic  and  the 
pastoral,  dwelling  as  a  neighbor  in  the  Chebar  community, 
and  becoming,  as  he  expressed  it,  “a  watchman”  (iii.  17) 
over  his  people.  The  Hebrew  race  —  we  can  no  longer  say 
nation  or  state  —  was,  as  we  know,  to  be  reorganized  not  on 
monarchical  but  on  hierarchical  and  rabbinical  principles;  and 
here  by  the  Chebar  we  see  the  informal  and  unofficial  nucleus 
of  the  new  organization.  For  the  craftsmen  and  smiths, 
numbering  a  thousand,  and  perhaps  for  “  the  men  of  might. 
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even  seven  thousand”  (2  Kings  xxiv.  16),  Nebuchadnezzar 
doubtless  found  use  in  his  splendid  public  enterprises  in 
Babylon.  King  Jehoiachin  became  a  state  prisoner  in  the 
capital  city,  and  as  long  as  Nebuchadnezzar  lived,  thirty- 
seven  years,  remained  in  durance.  What  were  his  prison 
conditions  and  experiences,  and  what  his  relations  with  his 
people,  are  only  conjecturable  from  hints  in  the  prophetic 
writings.  He  must,  however,  have  maintained  family  life, 
as  through  his  eldest  son,  Shealtiel,  he  perpetuated  the  Da- 
vidic  line  (Matt.  i.  12),  and  seven  sons  of  his  are  named 
XI  Chron.  iii.  17,  18).  Whether  his  personality  is  a  historic 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  remains  to  be  seen. 

Such,  then,  is  the  situation  brought  about  by  this  historic 
surrender.  The  sterling  nucleus  of  the  Hebrew  stock  — 
Isaiah’s  saving  “  remnant  ”  with  a  century’s  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment  —  were  transplanted  first,  apparently  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  indignity  and  hardship,  to  a  new  home,  and  as  it 
turned  out,  a  unique  opportunity,  in  the  center  of  world  em¬ 
pire.  Then  after  eleven  years,  a  period  ended  by  a  terrible 
disaster  of  fire  and  carnage,  followed  a  second  installment, 
the  unreconstructed  element,  added  to  the  other  or  dispersed 
through  the  lands.  Thenceforth  the  two  elements  are  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  one  indiscriminate  exile  together;  and  out  of  it, 
dispersed  though  it  is,  shall  come  such  a  solidarity  of  race 
and  religion  as  the  world  still  witnesses  with  wonder. 

in. 

It  takes  time  and  grace  for  the  meek  spirit  of  surrender  to 
soften  the  heart  of  a  people  and  become  a  dominating  idea 
and  motive.  As  to  its  germinal  principle,  it  is  in  fact  the 
spirit  of  the  cross;  and  we  know  what  a  struggle  this  has 
had,  and  still  has,  to  get  itself  naturalized  in  humanity.  The 
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monarch  who  commits  himself  and  his  nation  to  it  has  not 
only  to  accept  the  hard  fortunes  of  war;  that  is  the  least  of 
it.  He  must  also  encounter  the  bitterness,  the  scorn,  the  con¬ 
tempt,  or  at  best  the  bewilderment  of  his  own  subjects;  and 
this  is  worst  of  all  to  bear,  it  is  as  if  he  had  veritably  given 
his  soul  to  death.  This,  as  it  turned  out,  was  what  befell 
Jehoiachin.  Even  his  historian  has  no  good  word  to  say  of 
him.  “  He  did  that  which  was  evil,”  the  historian  writes, 
“  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had 
done”  (2  Kings  xxiv.  9).  When,  however,  we  reflect  that 
all  the  chance  the  eighteen-year-old  boy  had  to  do  evil  during 
a  three  months’  reign  in  a  besieged  capital  was  just  to  resolve 
upon  and  negotiate  this  surrender,  we  realize  how  general 
was  the  verdict  of  condemnation  upon  him.  Nay,  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  a  decade  later  was  inclined  to  counsel  the 
same  course  (Jer.  xxi.  9;  xxxviii.  2),  is  puzzled  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this,  and  his  premonition  becomes  confused.  ”  Is 
this  man  Coniah,”  he  wails,  “  a  despised  broken  figure?  is  he 
a  vessel  wherein  none  delighteth?  wherefore  are  they  cast 
out,  he  and  his  seed,  and  are  cast  into  the  land  which  they 
know  not?  .  .  .  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Write  ye  this  man  child¬ 
less,  a  man  that  shall  not  prosper  in  his  days ;  for  no  more 
shall  a  man  of  his  seed  prosper,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  ruling  in  Judah”  (Jer.  xxii.  28,  30).  In  truth,  it 
was  a  blind,  desperate  venture,  a  leap  in  the  dark  hardly  yet 
formulated  to  an  act  of  faith,  when  the  king  and  his  selected 
company  committed  themselves  to  the  clemency  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  and  addressed  themselves  to  the  long  journey 
across  the  desert.  The  only  thing  that  made  it  endurable 
was  their  conviction,  born  of  long  prophetic  training,  that 
every  event  of  life  was  in  the  hand  of  God,  whose  chosen 
people  they  were. 
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A  vivid  reminiscence  of  this  journey,  from  an  alleged  eye¬ 
witness,  is  preserved  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Job,  —  the  patriarch 
himself  speaking  out  of  his  own  bewilderment,  the  fact  but 
not  the  meaning; — 

“  With  Him  are  wisdom  and  might; 

To  Him  belong  counsel  and  understanding. 

Behold,  He  teareth  down,  and  it  shall  not  be  builded; 

He  shutteth  up  a  man,  and  there  shall  be  no  opening.  .  .  . 

With  Him  are  strength  and  truth; 

The  erring  one  and  he  that  causeth  to  err  are  His. 

Who  leadeth  counselors  away  captive; 

And  judges  He  maketh  fools. 

The  bond  of  kings  He  looseth. 

And  blndeth  a  cord  upon  their  loins. 

Who  leadeth  priests  away  captive; 

And  the  long  established  He  overthroweth. 

Who  removeth  the  speech  of  trusted  ones; 

And  the  discernment  of  the  aged  He  taketh  away. 

Who  poureth  contempt  on  princes; 

And  the  girdle  of  the  strong  He  looseth.  .  .  . 

Who  maketh  nations  great,  —  and  destroyeth  them; 

Who  spreadeth  nations  out,  and  leadeth  them  away. 

Who  dishearteneth  the  leaders  of  the  people  of  the  land. 

And  maketh  them  wander  in  a  pathless  waste. 

They  grope  in  darkness  without  light; 

And  He  maketh  them  wander  like  a  drunken  man. 

Behold,  all  this  hath  mine  eye  seen; 

Mine  ear  hath  heard  and  understood  it  well.”^ 

We  cannot  well  miss  the  insistent  reference  here  to  cap¬ 
tivity  and  its  experiences.  One  at  least  there  was  in  that  com¬ 
pany,  it  would  seem,  to  whom  that  journey  into  exile  was 
pregnant  with  meanings  for  kings  and  leaders,  who  from  the 
outset  was  laying  events  to  heart.  Who  this  was,  we  can 
only  conjecture;  but  we  are  not  ready  for  that  yet,  we  await 
more  data. 

‘  Job  xii.  13-xiii.  1.  I  quote  my  own  translation;  see  my  Epic 
of  the  Inner  Life,  pp.  202  ff. 
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IV. 

Naturally  enough  the  exiles  were  homesick  for  a  while 
and  resentful  against  their  captors,  and  against  those  who 
rejoiced  in  their  humiliation.  We  have  an  echo  of  this  in 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm,  the  first  part  of 
which  we  like  to  read  for  its  tender  pathos,  but  leave  the 
psalm  unread  aloud  because  of  the  savage  imprecation  at  the 
end.  During  these  few  years  of  homesickness,  too,  numbers 
of  prophets  and  diviners,  both  in  Chaldea  and  Jerusalem, 
were  loud  and  emphatic  in  their  predictions  of  speedy  return ; 
and  these  for  a  while  kept  the  people  stirred  up  to  a  fanati¬ 
cism  of  unmotived  credulity.  In  this  stage  of  unrest  two 
men  stood  out  conspicuous  for  the  magnificent  team  work 
they  did  for  and  with  the  two  sections  of  the  people:  the 
veteran  Jeremiah  at  home  during  Zedekiah’s  regency,  and 
the  young  man  Ezekiel  in  Chaldea.  Both  were  working,  each 
on  the  conditions  and  materials  at  his  hand,  to  get  the  best 
avails  from  the  surrender.  On  the  one  hand,  they  maintained 
an  attitude  of  respectful  submission  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  an 
avoidance  of  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  Itse 
majeste;  they  could  indeed  recount  in  plain  terms,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course,  what  he  did  as  world  conqueror  and 
its  motives  (see,  e.g.,  in  Ezekiel’s  riddle,  especially  Ezek. 
xvii.  11-14)  ;  but  there  was  no  bitterness  and  defiance,  such 
as  Isaiah  launched  against  the  Assyrians.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  condemned  the  shiftiness  of  Zedekiah  (Ezek.  xvii.  15, 
10),  regarding  his  plots  with  Egypt  as  breaking  his  oath  and 
giving  Jehovah  a  bad  name  among  the  heathen.  To  Ezekiel 
man’s  word,  even  a  foreign  king’s  word,  is  God  in  man  (xvii. 
19)  ;  his  fidelity  or  falsity  to  it  to  be  reckoned  with  accord¬ 
ingly.  Whole-souled  acceptance  of  their  lot,  straight  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  imperial  authority,  without  conspiracies  or 
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evasions  or  seditions,  —  such  seems  to  have  been  the  whole¬ 
some  sentiment  that  these  two  prophets  were  solicitous  to 
promote. 

To  attain  this  end  each  worker  had  his  eye  on  the  whole 
field,  Jerusalem  and  Chaldea  alike;  one  people,  not  divided  at 
all,  but  only  distributed  in  space.  Jeremiah  was  concerned 
not  merely  with  the  “  bad  figs  ”  at  home ;  over  across  the 
desert,  too,  he  saw  the  substantial  element  undergoing  two 
generations’  time  of  needed  discipline,  and  against  the  per¬ 
nicious  demagogy  of  the  false  prophets  and  diviners  he  sent 
his  famous  letter  to  the  exiles  in  Babylon  exhorting  them  to 
make  homes  and  prepare  for  a  long  stay,  “  and  seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  cap¬ 
tive,  and  pray  unto  Jehovah  for  it;  for  in  the  peace  thereof 
shall  ye  have  peace”  (xxix.  4-14).  This  was  in  Zedekiah’s 
fourth  year  (xxviii.  1).  Ezekiel’s  work,  which  began  a  year 
later  (Ezek.  i.  2),  seems  to  have  been  done  in  an  environment 
of  settledness  and  abiding;  and  indeed,  so  long  as  Jerusalem 
stood,  his  main  concern  was  not  so  much  with  his  neighbors 
by  the  Chebar  as  with  his  brethren  still  in  the  homeland,  and, 
more  broadly,  with  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  race.  His  cen¬ 
tral  interest,  as  befitted  a  man  of  priestly  stock,  was  religious ; 
his  insidious  foe  and  seducer,  idolatry. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  the  beauty  of  the  situation  that  his  vis¬ 
ions  create.  It  begins  with  his  assurance  of  Jehovah’s  pres¬ 
ence  and  glory  here  in  far-away  Chaldea;  but  as  soon  as  this 
and  its  connected  duties  are  known,  the  scene  shifts  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  desecrated  temple,  where  the  prophet  has  a 
clairvoyant  sense  of  the  foul  idolatries  that  have  invaded  the 
sanctuary.  “  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the  elders  of 
the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  his  cham¬ 
bers  of  imagery?  for  they  say,  Jehovah  seeth  us  not;  Jehovah 
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hath  forsaken  the  land”  (Ezek.  viii.  12).  And  all  the  while 
the  glory  that  he  saw  by  Chebar  is  in  act  to  leave  his  out¬ 
raged  fane ;  pausing  first  in  the  court,  then  at  the  east  gate, 
then  finally  taking  his  stand  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (x.  5,  19; 
xi.  23),  banished  but  still  on  guard.  Here  the  vision  “  went 
up  ”  from  him  for  a  season,  for  years,  while  he  continued 
his  struggle  with  a  rebellious  people.  But  it  left  him  with 
the  spirit  of  constructiveness  in  his  heart.  The  sanctuary 
must  be  made  fit  again  for  Jehovah’s  return.  Accordingly, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  exile  (xl.  1),  when  the  temple 
has  lain  fourteen  years  in  ruins,  we  find  him  again  in  clair¬ 
voyant  vision  on  the  ground,  taking  measurements  and  mak¬ 
ing  plans ;  and  when  all  is  rebuilt  and  ready,  the  glory  that 
he  had  last  seen  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  returns  from  that 
station  and  resumes  his  residence  in  the  secret  place  (xliii. 
1-5),  the  renovated  sanctuary  from  underneath  which  flow 
living  and  life-giving  waters  (xlvii.  1-12).  Meanwhile  he 
is  heartened  to  find,  from  the  disclosures  of  the  same  vision, 
that  Jehovah,  to  make  up  for  their  banishment  of  him  from 
the  temple,  “  will  be  to  them  a  sanctuary  for  a  little  while  in 
the  countries  where  they  are  come”  (xi.  1(5). 

So,  with  Israel’s  elders  in  Chaldea,  surrounded  as  they  are 
with  the  fascinations  of  idolatry  in  its  native  home,  he  labors 
strenuously  lest  they  “take  the  idols  into  their  hearts”  (xiv. 
1-11).  It  is  a  vital,  an  inexorable  issue  in  the  ordained 
mission  and  destiny  of  Israel.  For  with  their  enticement  to 
or  reaction  against  the  subtle  lure  of  this  land  of  splendid 
idolatry  was  inevitably  implicated  their  relation  to  its  moral 
rottenness,  its  spiritual  deadness.  They  could  not  take  the 
idols  into  their  hearts  and  keep  their  conscience  alive.  In  his 
intuitive  sense  of  this,  Ezekiel  touches  on  his  people’s  most 
priceless  asset  of  life.  It  was  as  a  people  with  a  conscience. 
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as  a  people  with  a  spiritual  sense  living  and  educated,  that 
this  exiled  Hebrew  race  was  to  be  a  saving  power  among  the 
sterile  cultures  and  civilizations  of  the  world. 

V. 

Conscience  is  primarily  a  matter  not  of  states  and  commu¬ 
nities,  not  of  priests  and  dictators,  but  of  the  individual.  It 
is  personal  and  inalienable;  the  one  thing  that  it  is  luinous 
to  surrender.  Ezekiel  felt  this  in  his  struggle  with  the  idol¬ 
atrous  tendencies  of  his  people  in  Jerusalem  and  Chaldea. 
His  labors,  therefore,  as  long  as  Jerusalem  stood,  were  with 
the  individual  soul  of  man ;  individual  guilt  and  merit,  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  sponsor  or  excuse  of  heredity,  was,  as  we  see 
from  his  eighteenth  and  thirty-third  chapters,  his  distinctive 
and  invaluable  contribution  to  Biblical  doctrine.  He  would 
tolerate  no  thought  of  vicarious  merit  or  aid.  Every  soul 
must  stand  or  fall  by  itself.  As  he  put  it  to  the  elders  whom 
he  was  trying  to  wean  from  idolatrous  leanings,  if  Jehovah 
brought  distress  and  disaster  upon  a  land,  though  these  three 
men  Noah  and  Daniel  and  Job  were  therein  they  could  save 
neither  son  nor  daughter,  only  themselves.  From  the  em¬ 
phasis  he  lays  on  these  personages  as  types  of  redeeming  vir¬ 
tue,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  attacking  an  evil  tendency : 
that  the  leaders  of  his  race  were  lying  back  supine  and  pas¬ 
sive,  trusting  to  the  power  or  pull  of  some  persons  higher 
up,  and  letting  their  own  manhood  evaporate  in  ignominious 
ease  or  indifference.  This  prophet-priest  would  none  of  this. 
The  spirit  of  ethical  monotheism  which  he  had  inherited  from 
Deuteronomic  days  would  countenance  no  proxy  manhood, 
no  vicarious  conscience.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  Zede- 
kiah’s  regency,  when,  with  his  Chaldean  neighbors  too  com¬ 
fortably  settled,  he  knew  that  Jerusalem  was  doomed  and 
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before  many  years  fresh  hordes  of  homeless  ones  would  be 
added  to  their  numbers  or  scattered  through  the  lands.  It 
would  not  do  for  these  prosperous  exiles  to  surrender  too 
much.  So  from  this  time  on,  until  the  messenger  brought  him 
word  that  the  city  was  smitten  (xxxiii.  21),  he  kept  pound¬ 
ing  away  at  their  sins,  and  reminding  them  of  their  accus¬ 
ing  history,  and  bringing  home  to  them  their  individual  perils 
and  duties ;  defining,  so  to  say,  their  racial  and  religious  terms. 
It  was  a  thankless  and  arduous  task;  perhaps  too  austerely 
carried  out ;  and  he  could  see  little  if  any  net  result.  They 
coolly  discounted  his  invectives ;  so  that  after  his  most  im¬ 
passioned  ones  he  was  fain  to  cry  out,  “Ah  Lord  Jehovah! 
they  say  of  me.  Is  he  not  a  speaker  of  parables?”  (xx.  49). 
Or  else  they  treated  him  as  if  he  were  furnishing  them  enter¬ 
tainment;  and  this  left  him  cast  down  and  uncertain.  “And 
as  for  thee,  son  of  man,  the  children  of  thy  people  talk  of 
thee  by  the  walls  and  in  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  speak 
one  to  another,  saying.  Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is 
the  word  that  cometh  forth  from  Jehovah.  And  they  come 
unto  thee  as  the  people  cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  as 
my  people,  and  they  hear  thy  words,  but  do  them  not;  for 
with  their  mouth  they  show  much  love,  but  their  heart  goeth 
after  their  gain.  And  lo,  thou  art  unto  them  as  a  very  lovely 
song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on 
an  instrument;  for  they  hear  thy  words,  but  they  do  them 
not”  (xxxiii.  30-32).  Poor  overstrained  prophet:  he  is 
paying  the  penalty  of  ringing  the  calamity  bell  too  insist¬ 
ently.  His  people  are  learning,  here  in  their  community 
home  by  the  Chebar,  that  if  things  have  not  turned  out  so 
brilliantly  as  they  had  hoped,  neither  are  they  so  desperate 
as  they  had  feared.  The  message  of  the  prophet  that  the 
people  are  disposed  to  treat  as  a  vaudeville  performance  is 
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just  the  news  of  disaster  in  which  his  whole  prophecy  thus 
far  has  focussed:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  awful 
exposure  to  idolatry  and  its  attendant  immorality  to  which 
the  hapless  inheritors  of  the  homeland  are  subjected  (cf.  ver. 
23-29).  And  even  in  this  break-up  of  the  government  and 
dispersion  of  the  people  they  evidently  find  alleviations  and 
compensations;  they  are  not  so  paralyzed  by  it  as  Ezekiel 
would  have  them. 

VI. 

As  a  watchman  over  his  people  Ezekiel  takes  himself  very 
strenuously.  He  does  not  spare  himself  from  his  doctrine  of 
individual  accountability ;  without  knowing  it,  in  fact,  he  is 
disproving  his  denial  of  vicariousness  by  making  himself  a 
vicarious  surrogate  for  his  people.  He  feels  as  if  the  whole 
burden  of  Israel’s  integrity  rested  on  his  shoulders,  and  no 
soul  must  be  lost  for  his  lack  of  watch  care  (cf.  xxxiii.  6-8). 
He  is  essentially  a  priest,  with  the  legalized  conscience  of  a 
priest;  and  it  is  hard  for  such  a  conscience  to  limber  up,  so 
to  say,  from  the  austerity  of  law  to  the  sweet  reasonableness 
of  grace. 

But  Ezekiel’s  influence,  though  perhaps  the  most  overt  and 
exacting,  is  not  solitary.  There  are  other  personal  forces 
working  for  the  welfare  of  Israel ;  and  Israel  feels  the  thrill 
and  pulsation  of  their  quiet  consecration,  little  aware  what 
a  spiritually  adjusting  and  steadying  power  it  is.  Here  we 
come,  I  think,  upon  some  of  the  cryptic  elements  of  the  exile 
experience  which  have  not  been  adequately  explored.  I  can 
introduce  them  best,  perhaps,  by  reference  to  the  assertion 
of  Ezekiel’s  already  cited,  —  for  he  is  not  unaware  though 
not  fully  appreciative  of  their  significance,  —  that  assertion 
of  his  about  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job.  When  we  come  to  think 
of  it,  that  is  a  strange  combination  of  names  for  the  prophet 
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to  make  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  surrender  (viii.  1).  Noah 
and  Daniel  and  Job:  not  these  three  men  together,  he  says, 
could  have  any  vicarious  virtue  to  redeem  a  doomed  land 
(xiv.  14,  16,  18,  20).  Noah,  the  “righteous  man,  perfect  in 
his  generations”  (Gen.  vi.  9),  was  of  course  a  traditional 
personage,  the  type  for  Hebrews  and  Chaldeans  alike  —  for 
his  name  is  adduced  in  the  very  land  where  his  story  orig¬ 
inated  —  of  righteousness  availing  to  save  a  race  from  ex¬ 
termination.  But  what  of  the  other  two?  You  know  what 
higher  criticism  is  saying  about  Daniel,  —  things  that  make 
my  mention  of  him  here  an  impertinence.  Professor  Jastrow, 
for  instance,  in  his  latest  book,  thus  disposes  of  him :  “  Noah 
...  is  a  type.  As  such  he  is  regarded  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
by  the  side  of  Daniel  and  Job  who  are  likewise  merely  types 
and  not  real  personages.”  ^  All  he  adduces,  however,  to 
prove  this  negative  is  just  his  assertion ;  and  that  is  all  the 
proof  I  can  find  anywhere.*  The  theory  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel  was  not  written  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  has 
had  the  practical  effect,  at  least  with  those  whose  way  is  to 
jump  at  negative  conclusions,  to  banish  him-  from  history 
and  from  real  existence.  Think  how  little  Daniel  is  made  to 
count  in  the  epoch  where  his  narrator  puts  him.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  a  real  personage,  answering  to  the  dates  and 
circumstances  given  in  the  book,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 
Ezekiel,  a  young  man  when  the  latter  mentions  him,  of  per¬ 
haps  thirty  or  more  years  of  age.  His  distinction  of  wisdom, 
with  which  Ezekiel  credits  him  (xxviii.  3),  began  young; 
and  the  fact  of  his  prominence  at  court,  of  which  we  may  be 
sure  his  whole  nation  knew  though  they  could  only  make 

‘  Jastrow,  Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions,  p.  363. 

-  He  seems  to  employ  a  process  the  like  of  which  modern  criti¬ 
cism  has  made  quite  familiar,  —  the  process  of  guessing  at  the 
first  and  multiplying  by  three. 
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folk  tales  of  its  incidents,  would  be  sufficient  to  nourish  the 
pride  and  self-respect  of  an  exiled  race.  They  would  feel 
that  they  themselves  were  not  so  mean  and  despicable  if  one 
of  their  royal  family  could  so  measure  his  gifts  with  the 
greatest.  But,  as  Ezekiel  wisely  warned  them,  it  would  not 
do  to  bank  overmuch  on  having  a  representative  at  court; 
they  must  be  individual  masters  of  their  own  character.  It 
was  sound  advice ;  it  did  not  hinder  them,  however,  from 
having  in  their  minds  a  positive  type  of  racial  and  religious 
integrity  far  mightier  in  upbuilding  influence  than  the 
prophet’s  vehement  diatribes  against  taking  the  idols  into 
their  hearts. 

.\nd  Job?  —  was  he  a  type,  or  a  tradition,  like  Noah,  or  a 
real  personage,  like  Daniel?  Evidently  he  was  as  familiar 
to  their  minds  and  as  strong  a  point  for  a  moral  as  the  other 
two.  We  will  recall  the  passage  I  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Job,  in  which  the  patriarch  is  made  to  describe,  as  if  by  an 
eyewitness,  the  dispersion  of  the  nation’s  best  elements  into 
exile.  The  passage  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  indicate  that 
the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Job  fell  somewhere  within 
this  period,  and  that  its  author  was  a  contemporary.  Along 
with  this  we  put  Ezekiel’s  grouping  of  the  name  with  those 
of  Noah  and  Daniel.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this?  I  may 
as  well  state  at  once  my  theory  of  the  matter.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  name  was  used  cryptically  to  designate  a 
personage  well  known  to  all  the  Hebrews,  and  high  in  their 
thoughts,  but  whom  it  would  not  be  politic  to  mention  by 
his  real  name,  and  who  must  be  practically  dead  to  them. 
Why  the  name  “Job”  was  used  will  appear  later;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  most  obvious  connotation  of  the  name,  if  adopted 
from  a  known  tradition,  would,  give  it  a  peculiar  fitness. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  whom  I  mean.  It  will  be  remem- 
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bered  that  for  thirty-seven  years  of  their  exile  —  a  whole 
generation  —  the  children  of  Israel  had  still  an  anointed 
king,  a  king  in  whom  were  concentrated  all  the  hopes  of  the 
house  of  David,  all  the  ancient  promises  of  perpetuity.  True, 
he  was  a  king  in  prison,  without  court  or  revenues,  who 
could  not  claim  but  only  crave  from  his  subjects  pity  and 
loyalty;  a  king  who  had  not  fought  but  surrendered,  and  of 
whom  Jeremiah  had  spoken  as  of  a  vessel  wherein  none  de¬ 
lighted.  It  is  hard  to  picture  to  ourselves  what  must  have 
been  the  bitterness  of  that  long  prison  experience,  or  to  im¬ 
agine  how  its  irksome  hours  were  spent.  That  they  were 
not  spent  in  vain,  that  there  was  something  distinctive  in  the 
disposal  of  those  years,  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the 
outcome.  At  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven  years,  in  the  year 
after  Nebuchadnezzar  died,  Jehoiachin  was  brought  up  out  of 
prison,  set  above  all  the  others  who  were  in  like  case  with 
him,  and  maintained  at  the  king’s  table  and  at  the  king’s 
charges  all  the  rest  of  his  life  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30= Jer.  Hi. 
31-34).  How  long  this  was  we  do  not  know,  for  there  is 
no  record  of  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his  release  from  prison 
he  was  fifty-five  years  old;  and  “  if  after  this  event  he  lived 
until  Cyrus  set  foot  on  Babylonian  soil  and  the  Hebrews  be¬ 
gan  to  see  deliverance  ahead,  he  would  still  be  only  seventy 
years  old.”  ^ 

It  will  not  do,  of  course,  to  bear  weight  on  a  conjecture, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  Whether  Ezekiel’s  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  name  “Job  ”  meant  merely  the  legendary  patri¬ 
arch  or  his  present  analogue  a  king  like  Job,  the  fact  remained 
that  in  the  people’s  mind,  so  common  that  a  mere  allusion 
would  rouse  it,  a  type  of  suffering  patience  was  taken  for 

^  See  my  article  “  This  Man  Coniah,”  Biblical  World,  vol.  xxxvil. 
(1911),  p.  93. 
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granted  as  a  type  of  redeeming  righteousness.  Ezekiel’s  plea  for 
individual  worth  and  accountability  could  supplement  this,  but 
not  override  it.  The  idea  remained,  a  subduing,  softening 
influence;  it  lets  us  also  a  little  way  into  the  healthier  mind 
of  the  time. 

The  effects  of  it  are  already  apparent  before  Ezekiel’s 
career  is  over.  By  the  time  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  reported, 
his  impassioned  struggles  against  the  false  prophets  of  peace 
(Ezek.  xiii.  8ff.),  and  against  the  many  allurements  of  idol¬ 
atry  (xiv.  4,  5;  xxxiii.  23-29),  have  virtually  subsided; 
his  words  being  no  longer  treated  as  a  vital  issue,  but  as  a 
literary  entertainment  (xx.  49;  xxxiii.  30-33).  Soon  there¬ 
after  his  more  constructive  work  begins:  he  prophesies  the 
Messianic  shepherd  in  place  of  the  unfaithful  shepherds  of 
Israel  (xxxiv.  23,  24)  ;  he  sees  the  era  nearer  when  the  heart 
of  stone  shall  become  a  heart  of  flesh,  born  of  water  and  the 
spirit  (xxxvi.  25-27)  ;  he  sees  in  vision  the  dry  bones  of  the 
charnel  valley  coming  together  and  taking  on  new  life 
(xxxvii.  1-14)  ;  he  uses  the  symbolism  of  the  two  sticks  to 
represent  the  reunion  of  the  two  long  alienated  houses  of 
Israel  (x.xxvii.  15-23).  Finally,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
the  exile,  he  sets  definitely  to  work,  planning  a  rebuilt  tem¬ 
ple,  a  reorganized  cultus,  and  a  reapportioned  land  of  Pales¬ 
tine  (chaps,  xl.-xlviii.). 

All  this,  when  we  get  its  inner  meaning,  betokens  as  much 
for  the  spiritual  development  of  the  people  as  for  the  more 
hopeful  and  tolerant  mood  of  the  prophet.  A  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  quarter  century  since  the  surrender;  a 
nation’s  conscience  and  character  has  risen  resilient  against 
the  mightiest  powers  and  subtlest  allurements  of  the  world. 
It  has  been  a  time  of  the  opening  of  eyes  and  of  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  convictions. 
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vn. 

Years  and  decades  pass  from  which  we  get  no  echo.  Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar’s  magnificence  and  splendor  have  made  Baby¬ 
lon  the  arbitress  of  the  earth ;  and  in  his  huge  dominions  the 
little  nation  of  Israel  is  swallowed  up  as  in  the  maw  of  a 
monster  (Jer.  li.  34)  ;  but  he  has  in  his  court  a  man  of  that 
race  whose  wisdom  and  integrity  have  made  his  name  a 
household  word,  and  in  his  state  prison  he  has  a  king  whose 
royal  worth  is  yet  to  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
return  to  this  king  and  see  if  we  can  learn  more  of  him.  His 
release  from  prison  in  the  year  after  Nebuchadnezzar’s  death, 
and  the  special  distinction  accorded  him  thenceforth,  provoke 
the  question  what  there  was  in  him,  or  his  subjects,  or  the 
solidarity  of  king  and  subjects,  to  call  forth  such  clemency 
and  honor.  The  answer,  I  think,  is  to  be  found  in  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  the  composition  of  which 
falls  within  this  exile  period. 

The  magnificent  opening  of  the  Second  Isaiah  recognizes 
a  spiritual  battle  fought  and  won,  a  stage  of  inner  develop¬ 
ment  reached,  which  is  accepted  by  Jehovah  as  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  his  people.  “  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people, 
saith  your  God.  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem;  and 
cry  unto  her,  that  her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned,  that  she  has  received  of  Jehovah’s  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins”  (xl.  1,  2).  Then  comes  the  cry  to 
prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah ;  then  the  setting  of  the  scene 
for  a  tremendous  world  drama.  This  scene  is  shifted  from 
that  of  the  First  Isaiah,  and  from  that  of  Ezekiel ;  it  is  not 
confined  to  Chaldea  and  Jerusalem,  it  is  the  whole  world, 
above  which  Jehovah  sits  guiding  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  on  which  the  inhabitants  are  in  his  sight  as  grasshoppers. 
It  is  as  if  henceforth  the  universal  doors  were  thrown  open 
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and  the  Hebrew’s  Jerusalem  were  everywhere.  The  great 
purpose  and  action  correspond.  Not  merely  the  return  across 
the  wilderness  to  Jerusalem  and  the  reestablishment  of  tem¬ 
ple  and  cultus ;  Ezekiel  had  prepared  for  that,  and  the  nation 
eventually  got  what  Ezekiel  planned  for  and  more.  But  the 
way  of  Jehovah,  and  the  wilderness  through  which  it  leads, 
are  broader ;  the  action  purposed  for  Israel  more  far-reaching. 
“  It  is  too  light  a  thing,”  Jehovah  says  to  his  servant,  ”  that 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 
and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation 
unto  the  end  of  the  earth”  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

Such  is  the  mission  for  which  Israel  has  been  redeemed 
and  educated ;  how  is  it  to  be  carried  out  ?  I  must  not  en¬ 
large  on  the  situation.  The  uprolling  scene  in  the  fortieth 
chapter  reveals  a  people  so  long  sequestered  that  they  deem 
their  way  hid  from  Jehovah,  but  they  are  heartened  by  the 
assurance  that  they  are  remembered  by  Him  who  names  the 
stars,  and  that  He  has  been  unwearied  in  girding  them  for 
their  mission.  Then  the  nations  are  solemnly  called  to  council, 
to  hear  what  events  are  impending  and  what  this  mission  is. 
Jehovah  has  called  one  from  the  east,  a  conqueror,  before 
whom  the  gates  of  a  new  civilization  will  be  opened ;  twice 
his  might  and  mission  are  described  before  his  name  is  given, 
Cyrus,  whose  career  is  of  Jehovah’s  appointment  and  girding. 
Before  him  as  he  advances  all  is  dismay  and  confusion,  be¬ 
cause  none  can  read  the  meaning  of  things,  and  none  can 
meet  him  except  with  the  intelligence  engendered  by  idols 
and  empty  divination.  But  Israel  has  no  cause  for  fear ;  he 
has,  in  fact,  a  mission  of  his  own,  greater  than  that  of  Cyrus. 
He  is  to  be  a  new  sharp  threshing  instrument  having  teeth : 
going  forth  to  thresh  and  winnow  until  the  grain  is  separated 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  289.  3 
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from  the  chaflF.  It  is  not  difficult  to  interpret  this  metaphor. 
Among  the  nations  besotted  by  idolatry  and  magic,  this  great 
Babylon  with  the  rest,  Israel  is  the  one  nation  to  see  things 
as  they  are  and  to  approach  them  with  the  sharp  solvent  of 
an  enlightened  conscience.  So  in  the  confusion  that  is  com¬ 
ing,  Israel  may  be  confident  and  ready. 

VIII. 

In  specifying  the  agency  for  this  transcendent  mission  of 
Israel,  the  Second  Isaiah  deals  with  the  most  puzzling  char¬ 
acter,  perhaps,  and  yet  most  evocative  of  love,  loyalty,  and 
pity,  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  character  is  taken  up  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  so  intimately  identified 
with  Christ,  especially  as  described  in  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  that  the  Old  Testament  original,  if  indeed  there 
was  a  personal  original,  has  almost  vanished.  The  critics, 
keen  to  find  personal  and  concrete  sources  for  most  things, 
incontinently  turn  this  character  into  a  communal  abstrac¬ 
tion.  The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  they  say,  who  figures  so 
prominently  in  Second  Isaiah,  is  nothing  but  the  Hebrew 
people ;  and  all  the  things  about  him  that  sound  so  sharply 
individualized  are  just  communal  traits  conceived  in  an  un¬ 
usually  realistic  manner. 

The  critics  are  partly  right,  as  sincere  critics  are  apt  to 
be.  The  traits  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  are  traits  that  the 
prophet  is  laboring  to  impress  on  his  people,  is  aiming  to 
make  their  spiritual  outfit  and  weapon  in  their  tremendous 
world  mission ;  but  they  have  an  individual  original,  an  actual 
personage,  to  set  the  copy.  Their  business  as  an  enlightened 
nation,  as  a  people  who  still  have  a  king,  is  to  make  that  per¬ 
son’s  method  and  purpose  their  own.  That  personage,  I  feel 
sure,  is  King  Jehoiachin,  who  after  a  long  prison  experience 
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is  bringing  the  fruits  of  that  experience  to  bear  upon  the  duty 
and  destiny  of  his  people.  This  is  done  not  directly  but  as 
it  were  cryptically:  through  the  medium  of  the  prophet  him¬ 
self,  who  is  so  inspired  and  withal  awed  by  it  that  words 
almost  fail  him.  Whether  the  king  is  already  dead,  or  still 
at  the  king  of  Babylon’s  table  and  maintenance,  is  uncertain ; 
I  am  inclined  on  the  whole  to  favor  the  latter  alternative. 

In  setting  forth  this  Servant-of-Jehovah  idea  and  duty  as 
it  is,  the  prophet  had  an  exceedingly  delicate  literary  task, 
the  masterly  management  of  which  excites  wonder.  Con¬ 
sider  the  situation.  In  announcing  to  his  people  the  approach 
of  Cyrus,  who  is  destined  to  break  up  the  empire,  and  in  re¬ 
joicing  at  the  prospect ;  in  giving  them  a  mission  of  thresh¬ 
ing  and  winnowing,  as  Micah  had  prophesied  (iv.  13;  cf. 
Jer.  li.  33),  the  prophet  is,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
putting  his  people  in  the  position  of  conspirators  and  traitors. 
But  he  does  not  mean  that;  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Jehovah’s  methods,  must  not  mean  that. 
“  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold ;  my  chosen,  m  whom 
my  soul  delighteth :  I  have  put  my  Spirit  upon  him :  he  will 
bring  forth  justice  to  the  Gentiles.  He  will  not  cry,  nor  lift 
up  his  voice,  nor  cause  it  to  be  heard  in  the  street.  A  bruised 
reed  will  he  not  break,  and  a  dimly  burning  wick  will  he  not 
quench:  he  will  bring  forth  justice  in  truth.  He  will  not 
fail  nor  be  discouraged,  till  he  have  set  justice  in  the  earth: 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law”  (Isa.  xlii.  1-4).  Here 
is  the  whole  Servant  program ;  and  this,  though  the  might¬ 
iest  solvent  that  has  ever  been  applied  to  human  aims  and 
affairs,  is  no  treason.  It  is  hard  to  read  it  as  if  it  were  an 
abstract  description  of  an  ideal,  designed  to  make  the  com¬ 
munal  Servant  use  gentle  and  sympathetic  methods ;  there 
must  be  a  real  person,  one  would  think,  who  is  an  embodi- 
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ment  of  this  character.  But  if  this  is  their  king,  of  necessity 
he  must  not  be  named ;  it  will  not  do  to  identify  him  person¬ 
ally;  he  must  be  described  cryptically,  and  in  such  terms  that 
no  suspicion  of  treason  can  attach  to  him.  His  means  of  set¬ 
ting  justice  in  the  earth  have  nothing  to  do  with  political 
plots  and  schemes ;  they  are  rather  the  patient  personal  influ¬ 
ences  which  alone  can  nourish  the  inner  life  of  man  and  bide 
their  time.  Hence  the  source  of  such  beneficent  power  and 
purpose  is  described  not  as  a  king  but  as  a  servant,  —  the 
servant  whom  Jehovah  upholds.  Such  an  idealized  figure 
it  is,  a  personage  understood  but  not  named,  whom  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Isaiah  sets  before  his  people  as  the  focus  of  their  medi¬ 
tations  and  the  candidate  for  their  corporate  allegiance. 

Jeremiah,  as  we  have  seen,  was  puzzled  by  Coniah’s  sur¬ 
render;  he  could  not,  in  his  time,  guess  at  the  meaning  of  an 
act  which  would  for  all  time  make  the  king  a  vessel  wherein 
none  delighted.  But  the  thirty-seven  years’  imprisonment, 
with  the  silent  use  made  of  it,  has  wrought  a  change  in  the 
later  prophet’s  ideas ;  it  has  brought  him  enlightenment,  a 
new  insight  into  the  meaning  of  that  seemingly  unmotivcd 
capitulation,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  moment,  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  solidarity  of  king  and  people.  The  moment  of 
that  access  of  insight  we  can  recognize  by  the  vividness  and 
realism  he  has  imparted  to  his  account.  It  is  the  moment 
of  the  king’s  release  from  prison.  That  event,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  been  burned  into  his  mind  and  memory.  He 
applies  it  first  to  his  people,  who,  as  well  as  the  mysterious 
individual,  are  called  the  servant  of  Jehovah ;  using  it  to  en¬ 
force  that  moment  of  spiritual  awakening  when  a  people  long 
blind  and  deaf  to  their  duty  and  destiny  are  summoned  forth 
to  the  light  and  intercourse  of  the  world’s  life  and  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  great  mission.  “  Hear,  ye  deaf,”  he  says. 
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“  and  look,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see.  Who  is  blind  but  my 
servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  that  I  send  ?  who  is  blind 
as  the  surrendered  one,'  and  blind  as  Jehovah’s  servant?” 
(Isa.  xlii.  18,  19).  Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  a  peculiar 
sort  of  blindness  and  deafness,  not  at  all  like  the  smeared 
eyes  and  dull  ears  with  which  the  First  Isaiah  contended  all 
his  life  (cf.  vi.  10;  xxix.  10).  “Thou  seest  many  things, 
but  thou  observest  not ;  his  ears  are  open,  but  he  heareth  not  ” 
(xlii.  20).  It  is  as  if  he  were  making  use  of  a  real  phenom¬ 
enon  described  later  by  Macaulay :  “  When  a  prisoner  first 
leaves  his  cell  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day:  he  is  unable 
to  discriminate  colors  or  recognize  faces.”  *  Browning,  in 
his  “  Saul,”  has  described  in  a  similar  concept  the  slow  re¬ 
covery  of  normal  consciousness  from  an  imprisonment  of 
spirit : — 

“Awhile  his  right  hand 

Held  the  brow,  helped  the  eyes  left  too  vacant  forthwith 
to  remand 

To  their  place  what  new  object  should  enter.” 

From  this  realistic  description  the  prophet  goes  on  in  much 
the  same  terms  as  before ;  and  after  saying  of  his  people, 
“  They  are  all  of  them  snared  in  holes,  and  they  are  hid  in 
prison-houses”  (xlii.  22) — as  if  they  were  like  their  king  — 
and  then  adding  encouraging  words,  he  exclaims,  “  Bring 
forth  the  blind  people  that  have  eyes,  and  the  deaf  that  have 
ears”  (xliii.  8),  and  goes  on  to  lay  upon  them  their  corpor¬ 
ate  mission  as  witnesses  of  Jehovah.  A  skillful  way  this,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  making  king  and  people  one  mind  in  a  great 
destiny  and  purpose. 

This  vividly  realized  moment  of  release,  however,  does  not 
Clieyne’s  translation,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Isaiah. 

*  From  his  essay  on  Milton,  quoted  in  This  Man  Coniah,  p.  96. 
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yield  all  its  suggestion  in  the  prophet’s  application  of  it  to 
the  long-sequestered  people.  His  most  poignant  recollection 
is  of  the  royal  prisoner’s  appearance  as  he  first  came  forth, 
—  “  His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  his 
form  more  than  the  sons  of  men”  (Hi.  14).  That  seems  to 
have  brought  up,  as  in  a  flood  of  sudden  insight,  and  not 
without  a  pang  of  self-reproach,  the  meaning  of  it  all ;  the 
view  of  a  suffering  and  sacrifice  so  patient  and  uncomplain¬ 
ing,  yet  withal  so  purposeful  and  kingly,  that  kings  who 
came  to  realize  it  would  shut  their  mouths  at  him.  Here  fol¬ 
lows  the  fifty-third  chapter,  which  I  need  not  enlarge  upon. 
The  prophet  blames  himself  with  the  rest  for  having  held 
this  man  in  despite  and  rejection.  While  the  heedless  na¬ 
tion,  like  silly  sheep,  had  gone  their  own  self-seeking  way, 
this  man  was  led  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  like  a  sheep 
dumb  before  its  shearers.  And  all  for  their  sakes,  wounded 
for  their  transgression.  Here  was  vicarious  suffering  brought 
to  light  in  a  form  that  none  could  gainsay.  We  will  note 
that  it  was  the  release  that  opened  the  sudden  light  into  the 
depth  and  motive  of  that  long  surrender;  otherwise  it  might 
have  gone  unrevealed  and  forgotten.  “  He  was  brought 
forth,”  the  prophet  says,  “  from  prison  and  judgment,  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation?”  (liii.  8,  A.V.).  Who  in¬ 
deed?  that  silent,  patient  thirty-seven  years  shut  away  from 
the  world’s  affairs,  yet  somehow  effectual  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people  and  to  win  the  respect  of  kings.  A 
monarch  bearing  the  ignominy  of  surrender,  yet  bearing  also 
the  sin  of  many,  and  making  intercession  for  the  transgres¬ 
sors,  —  such  is  the  revelation  opened  to  the  prophet  by  this 
release.  And  not  in  vain.  “  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied ;  by  the  knowledge  of  himself 
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shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many;  and  he  shall  bear 
their  iniquities”  (ver.  11). 

Of  a  prison  period  so  fruitful  in  spiritual  consecration  and 
intercession  one  is  moved  to  ask  of  what  sort  were  its  occu¬ 
pations  and  activities.  Here,  I  think,  we  may  fairly  inter¬ 
rogate  what  the  Servant  is  made  to  say  of  himself,  —  for 
here  and  there  through  the  Second  Isaiah,  in  the  most 
strongly  individualized  passages,  he  speaks  in  the  first  per¬ 
son.  That  he  was  engaged  in  some  marvelous  occupation 
would  seem  certain  from  the  words  he  quotes  from  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  address  to  him  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  first-person 
passages:  “Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  and 
his  Holy  One,  to  him  whom  man  despiseth,  to  him  whom  the 
nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers;  Kings  shall  see  and 
arise;  princes,  and  they  shall  worship;  because  of  Jehovah* 
that  is  faithful,  even  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  who  hath 
chosen  thee”  (xlix.  7).  We  can  hardly  miss  the  identity  of 
the  man  who  says  such  words.  Nor  can  we  well  mistake  his 
condition  as  a  disgraced  and  imprisoned  man  when  he  says: 

“  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that 
plucked  off  the  hair ;  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spit¬ 
ting  ”  (1.  6).  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  case.  In  all 
this  we  are  introduced  not  to  the  torpor  and  despair  of  sur¬ 
render,  but  to  the  resilient  faith  of  a  resolute  personality. 
“For  the  Lord  Jehovah  will  help  me;  therefore  have  I  not 
been  confounded ;  therefore  have  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint, 
and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame  ”  (1.  7).  Then  fol¬ 
lows  a  challenge  that  might  have  been  uttered  by  Job,  when 
he  had  fought  his  way  to  faith;  a  challenge  that  affirms  his 
conviction  that  he  is  laying  hold  of  the  permanent  and  eter¬ 
nal,  and  therefore  is  not  disturbed  by  the  ephemeral  things 
that  “  wax  old  as  a  garment  ”  (ver.  8,  9). 
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All  this  sounds  not  so  much  like  an  anchorite  in  prayer  as 
like  a  sage  or  counselor  in  thought  and  instruction.  In  this 
same  first-person  passage,  too,  the  Servant  says  another 
noteworthy  thing :  “  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  given  me  the 

tongue  of  them  that  are  taught,  that  I  may  know  how  to  sus¬ 
tain  with  words  him  that  is  weary:  he  wakeneth  morning  by 
morning,  he  wakeneth  mine  ear  to  hear  as  they  that  are 
taught  ”  ( ver.  4) .  This  sounds  as  if  he  were  minded  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  his  kind,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  hard  pressed, 
through  the  power  of  words,  of  literature ;  it  is  quite  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  gentle  and  sympathetic  method  already  ascribed 
to  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  in  his  work  of  setting  judgment 
in  the  earth,  so  that  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.  Nor 
does  it  all  seem  to  be  of  the  gentle  and  comforting  order. 
There  is  something  in  the  effect  of  his  words  vyhich  recalls 
the  “  shoot  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse  ”  described  by  the 
First  Isaiah,  who  “  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his 
mouth”  (xi.  4)  ;  only  here  there  seems  connoted  greater  lit¬ 
erary  skill  and  fineness :  “  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a 
sharp  sword ;  in  the  shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid  me ;  and 
he  hath  made  me  a  polished  shaft;  in  his  quiver  hath  he  kept 
me  close;  and  he  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  servant.  Israel, 
in  whom  I  will  be  glorified”  (xlix.  2).  Here,  in  addition  to 
that  strange  identification  of  person  and  people  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  we  note  a  remarkable  lit¬ 
erary  self-consciousness,  as  if  the  royal  prisoner  would  have 
us  know  he  is  contributing  to  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of 
men.  Can  it  be,  then,  that  we  may  reasonably  number  this 
“  surrendered  one  ”  among  the  authors  of  Scripture  ? 

Here,  of  course,  we  can  only  resort  to  conjecture,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  impressions  which  some  would  stigmatize  as  vague 
and  subjective.  But  if  we  waited  for  everything  until  we 
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could  muster  documents  or  apply  an  exhaustive  induction, 
we  should  not  get  very  far. 

I  see  nothing  violent  in  the  assumption  that  when  the 
prophet  puts  certain  words  of  the  Servant  in  the  first  per¬ 
son,  he  is  quoting  actual  words  of  this  royal  prisoner.  He 
writes  his  prophecy,  as  I  have  conjectured,  some  time  after 
the  release  of  Jehoiachin,  but  before  his  death ;  that  is  to  say, 
while  he  is  at  the  king’s  table  and  in  favor  above  the  other 
prisoners  of  state.  There  may  have  been,  it  seems  likely  that 
there  was,  some  freedom  of  intercourse  between  king  and 
prophet.  The  prophet  may  have  become  to  an  extent  the 
king’s  spokesman ;  putting  before  the  exiled  people  the 
king’s  counsels,  and  thus  in  a  way  collaborating  with  the 
king  in  maintaining  a  government  real  and  actual,  if  also 
informal  and  cryptic.  Such  is  the  impression  that  haunts 
me  as  I  read  that  enigmatic  section  of  Isaiah  from  the  fifty- 
sixth  to  the  sixty-sixth  chapter,  —  what  the  critics  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  split  off  from  the  rest  and  call  the  Trito-Isaiah.  In 
this  section  I  seem  to  read  not  merely  the  prophet’s  ideal  of 
the  mission  in  the  earth,  common  to  king  and  people,  of  the 
enlightened  Servant  of  Jehovah,  but  also  of  the  king’s  ideal 
of  sterling  citizens,  citizens  of  the  world  as  Israel  must  hence¬ 
forth  be,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  their  religion,  hospitable 
and  tolerant,  living  so  in  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
that  nations  shall  come  to  their  light  and  kings  to  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  their  rising  (lx.  3).  It  is  a  kind  of  educative  man¬ 
ual  for  a  nation  whose  temple  is  still  in  ruins,  whose  simple 
religion  seems  to  express  itself  in  Sabbath  observance  and 
fasting  and  prayer,  who  still  have  to  be  warned  against  the 
hardness  of  a  people  immersed  in  worldly  activities,  and 
against  the  fashionable  worship  of  Fortune  and  Destiny.  In 
addition  to  this  the  section  rounds  off  the  Book  of  Isaiah, 
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making  it  a  magnificent  unity,  with  end  answering  to  its 
beginning.  We  cannot  say  the  personal  Servant  was  its 
author;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  to  a  large  degree  its  in¬ 
spiring  source;  and  toward  the  end  he  states  his  mission  in 
the  first  person  in  words  wherein  a  prominent  purpose  is 
“  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
them  that  are  bound”  (Ixi.  1).  That  far-away  surrender, 
followed  out  in  good  faith  and  good  will,  has  survived  re¬ 
proach  and  shame,  and  become  a  new  historic  force  in  the 
world. 

I  may  have  become  a  fool  in  conjecturing;  but  one  more 
conjecture  I  may  be  permitted.  In  Ezekiel’s  time,  early  in 
the  exile,  we  noted  how  the  patriarch  Job  was  mentioned  as 
a  very  significant  personage  set  in  the  company  of  Noah  and 
Daniel ;  and  how  it  was  conjectured  that  a  cryptic  reference 
to  the  king  lurked  in  the  mention.  We  cited  also  a  passage 
from  the  Book  of  Job,  wherein  the  exile  of  nations  and  no¬ 
bles  and  princes  was  described  as  by  an  eyewitness.  In  run¬ 
ning  casually  through  the  Book  of  Job,  too,  one  comes  upon 
such  a  passage  as  this: — 

“  The ,  prisoners  are  at  ease  together: 

They  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  taskmaster”  (iii.  18); 

and  at  the  end,  “  The  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job  when 
he  prayed  for  his  friends”  (xlii.  10).  One  hears  Job  in  the 
depth  of  his  affliction  saying, — 

“  Behold,  now  have  I  set  in  order  my  cause; 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  justified. 

Who  is  he  that  will  contend  with  me?  ” 

(xiii.  18,  19)  and  the  Servant  in  his  prison-house  using  almost 
identical  words  of  challenging  confidence  (Isa.  1.  7,  8).  Not 
from  such  random  passages,  however,  but  from  the  whole 
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attitude  and  atmosphere  of  the  book,  I  find  myself  question¬ 
ing  if  the  Book  of  Job  may  not  be,  like  “  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  ”  and  “  Don  Quixote,”  a  prison-made  book.  The 
similarity,  in  tone  and  teaching,  of  the  Book  of  Job  to  the 
Second  Isaiah  has  many  times  been  noted,  and  elaborate  par¬ 
allels  have  been  drawn.  If  the  Book  of  Job  was  written  in 
such  circumstances,  and  by  the  author  we  have  conjectured, 
there  certainly  was  a  rich  fund  of  experience  to  give  vigor 
and  depth  to  it;  and  that  something  deeply  personal  and  not 
merely  literary  underlay  the  book  is  a  truth  that  we  cannot 
well  deny. 

Thus  I  have  tried  to  trace  in  some  details  of  inner  history 
the  sequel  of  a  surrender.  The  divine  guidance  of  the  whole 
history  is  so  evident  that  to  assert  it  would  be  a  banality.  It 
is  the  divine  demonstration  that  war  and  tyranny,  such  as 
the  savage  old  tribes  and  empires  resorted  to,  are  not  the 
real  means  of  gaining  the  victory  of  manhood:  there  is  a 
better  way,  the  power  of  the  spirit  which  in  the  long  run 
replaces  fear  and  fighting  by  love  and  trust,  and  which  will 
not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  till  it  has  set  justice  in  the  earth. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  LOST  CHRIST. 

BY  E.  S.  BUCHANAN,  M.A.,  B.SC., 

OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  an  article 
on  “  Patriotism  ”  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Lon¬ 
don,  I  lighted  on  these  words:  “Among  the  great  men  who 
were  certainly  (or  probably)  Germans  were  Agamemnon, 
Julius  Caesar,  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare.” 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  sets  Jesus  Christ  between  two 
warriors  and  two  poets,  and  thinks  the  greatness  of  these 
five  “  great  men  ”  is  to  be  traced  to  their  ancestry  and  their 
Aryan  blood.  Such  a  theory  causes  to-day  no  stir  in  Eng¬ 
lish  ecclesiastical  circles.  The  New  Theology  and  its  advo¬ 
cate  at  the  London  City  Temple,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
who  is  now  entering  the  same  fold  as  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
have  familiarized  England  and  America  with  speculations 
even  more  novel.  American  visitors  to  London,  after  view¬ 
ing  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey,  make  it 
a  matter  of  conscience  to  hear  the  pastor  of  the  City  Tem¬ 
ple.  I  have  been  asked  to  direct  them  thither,  and  have  seen 
them  emerging  from  the  doors  of  the  sacred  edifice  after 
receiving  the  illumination  without  which  their  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don  would  have  been  incomplete.  It  was  preachers  like 
Charles  Spurgeon  and  Dr.  Parker  who  were  once  sought  out 
by  the  eager  tourist.  But  these  men  have  gone,  and  their 
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preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has 
largely  gone  with  them. 

I  remember  Bishop  Wordsworth  preaching  a  sermon  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  and  teaching  us  concerning  the  Virgin 
birth  of  Christ.  But  that  was  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  In 
the  last  twenty  years  theology  has  traveled  far;  and  we  see 
the  Dean  of  Durham  on  Christmas  Day  (1911)  telling  his 
listeners  that  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Virgin  birth  is  pure 
poetry  and  not  history.  This  sermon  was  printed  next  day 
in  the  London  Times.  No  one  raised  a  protest;  the  event 
passed  without  any  notice  whatever  from  the  Church  papers. 
The  attitude  of  these  journals  seemed  to  be,  “  Tell  us,  Mr. 
Dean,  something  that  we  have  not  heard  before.” 

A  Church  of  England  vicar  in  London  just  before  the  War 
said  in  my  hearing  that  the  Incarnation  and  Life  of  Jesus 
were  meant  to  teach  us  not  how  God  became  man,  but  how 
man  could  become  God.  And  some  devout  ladies  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  said  to  me  afterwards,  “  What  a  beautiful  sermon 
Mr.  Thompson  preached !  ”  The  late  Canon  Barnett,  of  Toyn¬ 
bee  Hall,  I  once  heard  define  Christ  as  the  ideal  of  goodness 
that  shaped  itself  in  every  young  man’s  mind.  Christ,  he 
said,  was  subjective,  not  objective ;  an  ideal,  not  a  living 
Person. 

Without  further  instances  from  England,  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  Christian  teachers  in  America  illustrates  much  the 
same  tendency.  “Jesus  ”  is  the  only  appellation  that  many  of 
them  use  when  speaking  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  New 
Christianity  advocated  by  Professor  Bacon,  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  but  a  sample  of  the  theology  that  is  now  in  vogue  and 
that  claims  to  have  the  support  of  all  who  call  themselves 
scholars. 

This  theology  is  a  Christless  theology,  and  therefore  a  the- 
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ology  powerless  to  raise  men’s  minds  above  themselves.  It 
can  be  traced  not  only  to  Germany  and  German  Universities, 
but  also  (alas!)  to  England  and  English  Universities.  This 
theology  deals  in  ethics  and  moral  excellences,  and  makes 
much  use  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  Man  is  its  highest  con¬ 
ception.  By  it  “  Jesus  ”  is  arraigned.  He  is  good  for  His  eth¬ 
ical  teaching;  but  His  historical  and  theological  statements 
are  unreliable.  He  had  only  the  knowlege  of  His  time,  and 
nous  avotiis  change  tout  cela.  His  knowledge  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  astrologers ;  while  we  with  our  scien¬ 
tific  achievement  are  as  accurate  as  the  astronomers.  The 
Prophet  of  Nazareth,  we  are  told,  was  possessed  with  a 
strange  fanaticism  that  invalidates  many  of  His  sayings.  He 
expected  the  end  of  the  world  at  any  moment ;  therefore  said 
He,  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasure  on  the  earth.”  If 
He  had  known  what  we  know  now.  His  teaching  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  would  have  been  very  different. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  solemn  utterances  of  the  New 
Christianity  without  an  inward  feeling  of  something  akin  to 
sorrow  for  the  blindness  of  their  writers.  Professing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  wise,  they  become,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  foolish. 
For  what  word  except  foolishness  can  describe  the  presenting 
to  us  of  a  fanatical  and  fallible  human  creature  as  the  supreme 
object  for  our  veneration  and  adoration?  No  mere  creature 
—  no  matter  how  admirable  —  can  prompt  our  worship ;  and 
no  mere  creature  has  the  right  to  claim  our  worship.  If  Christ 
is  merely  created  man  as  we  are,  He  is  powerless  to  save 
from  sin  and  from  death.  Nay,  He  is  the  greatest  illusion 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Millions  have  believed  in 
Him,  and  died  calling  on  Him  to  save.  These  millions  — 
from  St.  Stephen  to  General  Gordon  who  perished  at  Khar¬ 
toum  —  were  all  victims  of  hallucination.  There  is  no  Christ 
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seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  to  receive  them  to  Himself. 
And  we  in  these  days  —  to  Whom  can  we  go?  With  death 
so  insistent,  with  death  shadowing  us  and  ours  —  to  Whom 
shall  we  look?  To  the  “God  of  Jesus”  we  are  told  by  the 
critics  we  should  address  our  prayers. 

But  how  are  we  sure  that  this  God  loves  us  and  our  race? 
Jesus  Christ  we  know ;  but  where  can  we  find  the  Omnipo¬ 
tent,  Invisible  God?  If  Christ  is  not  God;  then  God  is  still 
hidden  from  human  view,  and  we  have  no  proof  that  God 
loves  the  whole  world.  We  are  no  nearer  to  God  than  Plato 
was,  and  God  is  no  nearer  to  us.  The  cross  of  a  merely 
human  Christ  can  draw  men’s  gaze ;  but  it  is  powerless  to 
save.  It  is  the  Christ  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  That  alone 
can  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women  in  their  struggle 
against  sin  and  Satan  —  the  Christ  of  Whom  St.  Paul  said, 
“  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  Him 
against  that  day.” 

It  is  a  favorite  argument  with  the  learned  that  Jesus  has 
been  deified  by  the  orthodox  Christians  of  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies.  I  was  taught  that  in  these  first  centuries  ecclesias¬ 
tical  learning  and  piety  combined  to  make  Jesus  the  Son  of 
God  by  altering  the  early  MSS.,  and  by  adding  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  His  disciples.  I  was  taught  to  suspect,  as  an  addition 
made  in  the  interest  of  orthodoxy,  the  words  “  the  Son  of 
God  ”  in  the  opening  verse  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  which  words 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  alone  among  ancient  MSS.  omitted,  and 
thereby,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  critics,  showed  its 
extreme  value,  and  its  freedom  from  revision. 

Rut  eighteen  years’  study  of  MSS.  has  shown  me  that  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  is  the  truth.  The  clear  statements  of  the 
original  writings  were  eliminated  or  darkened.  Utterances 
such  as  “  My  teaching  is  not  man’s,  but  His  that  sent  Me  ” 
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were  altered  into  “  My  teaching  is  not  Mine,  but  His  that 
sent  Me  ” ;  “  In  Him  was  the  life  of  God,”  into  ”  In  Him  was 
life.”  St.  Paul’s  rejoicing  that  he  has  “  preached  unto  the 
nations  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  ”  was 
altered  into  a  rejoicing  that  he  has  ”  made  the  gospel  with¬ 
out  charge,”  and  all  mention  of  the  Son  of  God  was  elimi¬ 
nated.  Many  other  like  instances  might  be  given,  where  in 
every  case  the  ancient  reading  that  testifies  to  the  deity  of 
Christ  underlies  the  revised  reading  that  leaves  us  with  no 
definite  statement  of  His  deity.  As  in  geology  so  in  MSS., 
the  lowest  strata  are  the  primitive  strata,  while  the  super¬ 
posed  strata  are  later  in  formation,  !My  researches  have 
shown  me  a  hundred  cases  where  the  deity  of  Christ  is 
pared  away  from  in  the  alterations  I  have  seen  in  MSS.,  and 
not  one  single  case  where  the  opposite  has  taken  place. 

The  fact  is  written  plain  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  claim  of  Christ’s  Apostles  that  He 
was  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  met  with  fierce  opposi¬ 
tion  from  both  Jews  and  Greeks.  The  Jews  were  committed 
to  monotheism,  which  seemed  to  be  challenged  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  confession  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Lord  and  God.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  willing  enough  to  add  another  name 
to  their  already  long  list  of  deities ;  but  they  resented  as  pre¬ 
posterous  His  claim  to  rule  the  world  and  to  be  the  Judge  of 
all  men.  As  long  as  Jesus  Christ  was  merely  a  speculative 
Person,  the  philosophers  were  tolerant  of  the  gospel ;  but 
when  St.  Paul  preached  repentance  and  active  obedience  to 
Christ’s  teaching,  they  were  up  in  arms.  Cerinthus  in  St. 
John’s  lifetime  mocked  at  the  deity  of  Christ  as  taught  in 
St.  John’s  Gospel.  ^larcion  followed  and  rejected  St.  John’s 
Gospel  altogether,  and  accepted  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
Arius  and  Valentinus,  with  a  host  of  followers,  although 
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they  were  presbyters  of  the  Church,  taught  that  Jesus  was 
created  by  the  Almighty.  The  first  four  centuries  show  a 
continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  pagan  philosophy  to  per¬ 
vert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  one  of  the  means  employed 
by  the  enemies  of  Christ  was  the  falsification  of  the  New 
Testament  MSS.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  great 
heretical  movements  of  the  early  centuries  have  left  their 
marks  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  that  we 
commonly  use.  Heretical  teaching  in  the  past  has  prepared 
the  way  for  us  to  lose  Christ  to-day. 

But  another  —  apparently  pro-Christian,  but  in  reality 
anti-Christian  —  influence  was  also  at  work  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  first  centuries  —  the  influence  of 
ecclesiasticism.  Early  texts  witnessing  to  the  godhead  of 
Christ  were  doctored,  or  made  to  disappear.  The  personality 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  short  shrift  from  the 
ecclesiastical  keepers  of  Holy  Writ.  The  great  declarations 
of  God’s  personal  dealing  with  man’s  soul  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  we  find  in  early  Irish  and  Spanish  texts,  have 
disappeared  in  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  extant  Greek  MSS. 
How  deep-seated  —  in  the  interests  of  the  hierarchy  and  its 
claims  —  were  the  revisions  of  Scripture,  that  they  instituted 
and  carried  out  successfully,  we  can  only  now  guess.  They 
were  careful  to  cover  up  all  tracks  behind  them.  The  undoc¬ 
tored  texts  that  we  have  recovered  are  probably  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  those  yet  to  be  recovered.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Gospels  is  missing:  it  is  purposely  missing;  it  has  been  made 
to  disappear,  and  all  the  faithful  copies  of  it  have  been  made 
to  disappear  likewise.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  a  thousand  years 
of  research  we  shall  be  able  to  undo  the  mischief  that  has 
been  done.  The  search  for  the  original  untampered-with  text 
will  perhaps  never  be  finished.  The  miracles  of  the  Gospels 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  289.  4 
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have  undergone  no  rehandling :  they  stand  as  they  were 
written  in  the  beginning.  The  rehandling  appears  in  verses 
that  treat  of  (1)  the  deity  of  Christ;  (2)  the  Person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  (3)  the  future  of  the  wicked;  (4)  the  office  of 
the  Church;  (5)  the  everlasting  mercy  of  God. 

In  the  primitive  Spanish  texts  of  the  Gospels  the  word 
ecclesia,  or  church,  did  not  occur;  nor  is  there  mention  in 
the  oldest  Gospel  MSS.  of  any  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
Christ  is  all  in  all,  said  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  To-day 
the  Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  lost.  The  Church  and  Sacraments  of 
the  Church  supersede  His  spiritual  presence.  The  Church 
of  Rome  has  located  Christ  on  the  cross  or  on  the  altar; 
whereas  in  reality  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  To  the 
Virgin  Mary  —  to  whom  has  been  decreed  an  immaculate 
conception  —  is  given  the  love  and  worship  due  from  all  men 
to  God’s  only  Son.  The  Christ  —  the  Omnipotent  Christ  — 
has  been  lost. 

Men  go  to  church,  but  find  no  Christ ;  or  if  they  find 
Christ,  it  is  a  dead  Christ.  Philanthropy  is  preached,  and  an 
amiable  form  of  religion  that  begins  and  ends  in  personal 
comfort.  “My  congregation  want  soothing  —  not  rousing,” 
said  a  London  vicar  to  me,  “  for  they  are  all  God’s  elect.” 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society’s  special  preachers 
are  wont  to  teach  that  the  Bible  itself  can  save  the  world 
without  any  human  exponent.  A  Tibetan  bought  a  Bible 
from  a  colporteur,  read  it,  and  was  saved.  A  Chinaman 
picked  up  a  New  Testament  in  Chinese,  read  it,  and  became 
a  missionary.  No  human  intervention  took  place.  It  was 
all  the  work  of  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  logical 
deduction  from  these  sermons  is  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
send  a  check  for  more  Bibles  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
world  will  be  automatically  saved. 
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But  Christ  is  learned  only  from  living  souls  that  know 
Him.  Omne  vivum  ex  vivo,  and  flame  is  caught  from  flame. 
The  Apostles  of  Christ  did  not  found  copying  houses,  but 
took  the  Word  with  them  in  their  hearts,  and  lived  it  in  their 
lives  among  their  brethren.  When  the  flame  of  love  to  Christ 
begins  to  burn,  then  and  not  till  then  are  men’s  eyes  able  to 
read  aright  the  oracles  of  God  and  draw  water  from  the  wells 
of  salvation.  The  Ethiopian  was  perplexed  until  he  met  St. 
Philip ;  but  after  that  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  What 
he  needed  was  the  vision  of  Christ  from  one  who  had  it  him¬ 
self,  and  knew  Christ’s  love  and  power  experimentally.  Phil¬ 
anthropy  and  social  service  do  not  bring  men  to  Christ. 
Though  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  and  have  not 
love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,  is  the  spiritual  fact  announced 
by  St.  Paul.  Yea,  though  a  man  have  all  knowledge,  and 
yet  lack  love’s  divine  illumination,  it  still  profiteth  him  noth¬ 
ing.  Only  love,  the  love  given  by  Christ,  can  enable  a  man 
to  bear  all  things,  to  hope  all  things,  to  endure  all  things, 
and  to  get  the  victory  over  himself.  And  this  love  is  not 
puffed  up,  vaunteth  not  herself,  dealeth  not  dishonestly,  doth 
not  seek  her  own  ends. 

In  the  present  war  we  are  face  to  face  with  an  appalling 
catastrophe.  Our  past  church  systems  have  had  their  day. 
Our  Christianity  has  been  proved  no  Christianity.  The  torrent 
of  dark  passions  that  has  been  liberated  shows  how  far  the 
world  still  is  from  knowing,  or  even  seeing,  Christ.  One 
good  result  of  the  cataclysm  is  to  reveal  to  us  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  ourselves.  We  have  sought  for  gain  instead  of  god¬ 
liness,  and  for  personal  comfort  instead  of  for  Christ.  Our 
Universities  have  silenced  our  theologians,  and  turned  them 
into  philosophers.  Man  has  been  extolled  —  man’s  virtue, 
man’s  might,  man’s  science,  man’s  godlikeness.  And  lo!  the 
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whole  edifice  has  fallen  about  our  ears,  and  we  ask  amid  the 
ruins,  “  Where  are  the  upholders  of  man’s  divinity  now  ?  ” 
We  are  conscious  that  man  is  powerless  to  roll  back  the  tide 
of  calamity  that  grows  day  by  day  in  volume.  And  the  only 
language  we  can  bring  our  hearts  to  use  to-day  is  this: — 

“  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years i  to  come; 

Be  Thou  our  guard  while  troubles  last. 

And  our  eternal  home.” 

And  our  eyes  look  to  the  Son  of  God,  for  by  Him  only  have 
we  assurance  of  the  love  of  the  Father. 

Out  of  the  dark  there  comes  a  light  of  promise  and  a  ray 
of  hope  for  a  real  unity  in  the  future.  God  has  shown  us 
the  futility  of  our  past  preaching.  God  has  shown  us  how 
deeply  the  world  had  sunk  into  materialism,  and  by  actions 
which  speak  louder  than  words  had  despised  truth  and  love. 
Religion  had  lost  Christ  and  had  substituted  national  selfish¬ 
ness.  Divisions  were  manifold;  hatred,  detraction,  jealousy, 
were  rife,  and  this  in  churches  that  professed  themselves 
Christian ;  whereas  Christ  had  said.  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 
Church  discipline  and  ritual  law  were  exalted  above  charity, 
and  self-interest  supplanted  love.  We  see  now  how  wrong 
we  have  been,  and  what  inevitable  results  have  accrued  from 
our  rejection  of  the  law  of  Christ  and  setting  up  a  law  of 
our  own.  And  our  future  —  if  God  spares  us  —  shall  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  shall  acknowledge  that  God  is  true,  and  that  His 
judgment  on  us  for  our  selfishness  and  sin  is  righteous. 

We  desire  the  healing  touch  of  Christ  to-day  as  never  be¬ 
fore.  We  know  no  other  Saviour  and  we  desire  no  other. 
The  Christ  of  philosophy  will  not  save  us.  The  fallible  and 
fanatical  Jesus  of  the  University  professors  will  not  save  us. 
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The  sacramental  Christ  of  the  Church  will  not  save  us.  The 
human-born  Jesus  of  Dr.  Harnack  and  Dr.  Sanday  will  not 
save  us.  Our  salvation  has  been  laid  on  One  That  is  mighty, 
on  One  That  is  the  eternal  God,  on  One  Who  loves  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us  and  is  now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Such  a  One  by  sharing  our  humanity  calls  forth  our  love; 
and  by  redeeming  our  humanity  calls  forth  our  adoration. 
Without  Him  our  religion  becomes  either  a  system  of  thought, 
or  a  round  of  ceremonies,  or  a  philanthropic  aspiration. 
With  Him  as  the  object  and  inspirer  of  our  worship,  our 
life  has  a  center  of  immutable  Truth  and  unchangeable  Love. 

Humanity  needs  humanity  to  love  and  be  loved  by,  that  so 
it  may  approach  God.  Our  merely  human  guides  fail  us  in 
the  great  crises  of  life;  but  Christ,  Who  to  our  humanity 
joins  omnipotency,  is  thereby  able  to  save  us  to  the  uttermost. 
For  our  sakes  He  took  our  weakness  for  a  season ;  but  now 
is  risen  and  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.  The 
Christ  St.  Paul  was  loved  by  and  loved  is  the  true  Christ ; 
and  we  need  more  than  we  need  anything  else  to  recover  the 
vision  of  His  glory.  In  Him,  and  only  in  Him,  does  our  life 
find  any  satisfying  explanation ;  in  Him,  and  only  in  Him, 
are  we  saved  from  sinning  and  its  consequent  misery ;  in 
Him,  and  only  in  Him,  have  we  love  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sin ;  in  Him,  and  only  in  Him,  have  we  true  fellowship  and 
brotherhood ;  for  in  Him  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile, 
German  nor  Englishman,  man  nor  woman,  employer  nor 
employed.  In  Christ  we  are  all  children  of  God,  and  our 
abiding  Fatherland  is  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven. 

Though  we  have  lost  Christ,  yet  He  has  not  lost  any  one 
of  us.  Having  loved  once,  He  loves  forever.  The  Sun  of 
righteousness  may  be  unseen  by  those  who  inhabit  dens  and 
caves  of  the  earth,  but  He  has  not  fallen  from  the  heavens. 
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The  vision  is  not  irrecoverable,  and  our  need  demands  the 
vision  to-day  as  never  before  in  the  world’s  history.  Christ 
was  lost  to  those  who  walked  with  Him  on  the  way  to  Em- 
maus ;  but  in  the  inn  —  at  the  twilight  hour  —  He  revealed 
Himself  to  them  to  their  unspeakable  joy.  Their  national 
hopes  were  shattered,  their  dreams  of  individual  triumph  un¬ 
der  an  earthly  potentate  were  at  an  end.  Instead  of  these, 
they  received  from  Him  the  vision  of  an  eternal  city  of  men 
of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  to  be  united  under 
one  King,  Whose  brow  was  once  crowned  with  thorns,  but 
was  now  forever  crowned  with  glory. 

Human  systems  and  human  modes  of  thought  wax  old 
and  vanish  away,  and  we  lose  even  the  memory  of  them.  But 
of  Christ’s  Kingship  there  is  to  be  no  end.  He  may  be  lost 
to  some  of  us  —  to  our  own  unhappiness;  but  He  remains 
ever  to  be  found  by  those  who  seek  Him  —  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

OUGHT  FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  GALILEAN  TO 
BE  PACIFISTS? 

BY  H.  W.  MAGOUN,  PH.D., 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

If  the  world  now  bristles  with  bayonets,  it  also  bristles 
with  questions.  They  meet  the  wayfarer  on  every  side.  In¬ 
deed,  they  are  sometimes  almost  as  pointed  and  as  discon¬ 
certing  as  bayonets  themselves  would  be  or  actually  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  guards  found  everywhere  in  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Galicia.  “  Has  Christianity  broken  down?  ”  “  What 
is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ?  ”  “  Can  we  be  Christians  if  we  fight  ?  ” 
“  Did  Jesus  ever  preach  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  ”  “  Is  it 
practical  ?  ”  “  Can  nations  ever  be  governed  on  such  a  basis  ?  ” 
“Ought  we  to  disarm?”  “Would  any  one  ever  attack  us 
if  we  did?  ” 

These  queries  and  others  like  them  are  causing  men  to 
throw  up  their  hands,  somewhat  as  the  challenge  of  a  sentry 
on  guard  halts  a  stray  civilian  and  leaves  him  helpless  and 
abashed.  Perchance,  the  intruder  wears  a  uniform.  If  so, 
the  order  comes,  “Advance  and  give  the  countersign.”  Sup¬ 
pose  he  is  unable  to  do  that!  It  is  his  business  to  know  it  or 
not  be  there.  What  if  he  gives  a  false  one?  Soldiers  act 
first  and  investigate  afterward.  They  have  to.  What  is 
likely  to  happen  in  such  a  case?  Courts-martial  are  not  held 
for  pleasure  or  for  the  health  of  the  offender. 

What,  then,  is  the  Christian  countersign  ?  Is  it  “  Peace 
at  any  price  ”  ?  What  is  the  answer  to  be  when  the  challenge 
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comes?  Come  it  will,  sooner  or  later.  Which  side  shall  we 
take  our  stand  on?  If  we  are  men,  we  must  take  it  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Straddling  an  issue  is  the  act  of  a  coward. 
Is  cowardice  one  of  the  virtues  of  a  Christian?  Are  we 
Christians  when  we  straddle?  Will  that  solve  the  problem? 

Men  were  never  more  at  sea  with  regard  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Christianity  than  they  are  to-day.  Commentators 
show  a  woeful  lack  of  information  and,  at  times,  a  singular 
dearth  of  common  sense.  They  persistently  disregard  the 
basic  principles  of  a  careful  investigation,  and  they  often 
completely  ignore  certain  vital  fundamental  elements  which 
must  be  considered,  unless  their  premises  are  to  be  worthless. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  particular  are 
preachers.  They  are  not  only  myopic  but  also  astigmatic. 

Such  men  give  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  a  modern  set¬ 
ting.  That  is  nonsense.  It  belongs  in  an  environment  such 
as  that  found  in  Sicily,  where  the  mafia  holds  sway;  or, 
rather,  in  a  country  where  the  blood  feud  is  a  duty  and  per¬ 
sonal  vengeance  is  the  regular  and  customary  thing  in  life. 
Where  justice  in  the  established  courts  is  the  rule,  its  object 
has  been  attained  in  large  measure,  and  its  application  is 
wholly  one  of  principle.  We  have  no  laws  making  us  go  a 
mile  to  show  a  stranger  the  way.  They  are  not  necessary. 
Nor  do  we  expect  any  longer  to  win  a  case  by  bribing  the 
judge.  If  we  did,  the  injunction  to  give  the  “  cloke  ”  also 
would  still  be  in  order. 

Inaccuracies  of  interpretation  are  found  even  in  supposed 
authorities.  They  actually  talk  of  Luke’s  version  of  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount  as  “  the  sermon  on  the  plain  ” !  Luke 
says  that  Jesus  came  down  (from  the  mountain)  along-with 
his  disciples  and  took-up-his-position  on  a  spot  that-was-level. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek.  You  cannot  make  epi 
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topou  pedinou  into  epi  tou  pediou,  which  would  mean  “  on 
the  plain  ” ;  topos  always  has  reference  to  some  part  of  a 
greater  whole ;  and  “  level  spots  ”  are  not  found  on  plains. 
Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  trouble  with  many  of  our  commentators  is  this.  They 
spend  their  days  investigating  the  Gospels  with  a  microscope, 
hunting  for  fancied  inconsistencies.  By  this  means  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  reputation.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  and  it  is  time  we  recognized  it  as  such. 

A  real  thinker  is  rare.  He  does  not  rush  into  print.  He 
writes  only  when  he  feels  that  he  must.  And  people  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  him.  It  is  too  much  like  work.  Such 
a  man  never  skims  the  surface.  He  would  ask,  for  example, 
what  Jesus  did,  as  well  as  what  he  said.  He  said,  “  Turn  the 
other  cheek”;  but  he  did  not  do  it  himself.  At  the  house  of 
Annas,  an  underling  (huperetcs)  slapped  his  face  {edoken 
rhapfisma  td^  Icsou),  as  we  learn  from  John  xviii.  22.  In¬ 
stead  of  turning  the  other  cheek,  he  rebuked  the  man  sharply 
for  what  he  had  done.  Was  he  inconsistent?  One-track  men 
will  say,  “  Yes.”  Thinkers  will  say,  “  No.”  Circumstances 
alter  cases. 

Two  men  fire  a  gun.  Each  kills  a  man  by  doing  so.  The  first 
aims  deliberately  with  intent  to  murder  and  accomplishes  his 
object.  The  second  is  examining  the  weapon,  has  no  idea 
that  it  is  loaded,  does  not  know  that  it  is  pointed  at  any  one, 
and  is  intent  on  trying  the  hammer.  He  fires  the  gun  by  ac¬ 
cident  and  incidentally  kills  a  man.  Each  fires  a  gun  and 
each  takes  a  life;  but  one  is  a  murderer,  while  the  other  is 
criminally  careless.  That  is  the  worst  you  can  say  of  him. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  did  not  cover  such  a  case  as  the 
one  in  which  Christ  figured.  It  could  not.  The  reason  will 
be  clear  as  the  argument  proceeds.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  said 
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that  words  have  a  content  as  well  as  a  form.  Men  forget 
that  and  put  into  sayings  things  that  their  authors  never 
meant  or  dreamed  of.  “  Without  controversy  great  is  the 
mystery  of  godliness  ”  is  thus  taken  to  mean  that  we  ought 
to  squabble  all  the  time  with  our  neighbors.  It  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  have  any  such  meaning. 

Content  of  words  is  a  vital  element.  What  did  Jesus  mean? 
He  was  not  talking  to  modern  New  Yorkers  of  the  better 
class  nor  yet  to  Bostonese  of  the  blueblood  type.  Galilean 
peasants  formed  the  bulk  of  his  audience,  and  their  ideas 
were  of  the  crudest  sort.  Scratching  and  biting  and  cursing  one 
another  were  the  regular  daily  occurrences  in  their  environ¬ 
ment,  and  that  fact  explains  a  large  part  of  what  was  said. 
Their  character  and  that  of  their  contemporaries  is  only  too 
patent  —  to  him  who  takes  the  time  and  the  pains  to  “  read 
between  the  lines  ”  in  the  Gospel  narrative.  On  “  Palm  Sun¬ 
day,”  it  was  “  Hosanna !  ”  A  few  days  later,  it  was  “  Cru¬ 
cify  him !  ”  He  had  not  lent  himself  to  their  selfish  plans. 
He  rode  into  Jerusalem  as  their  king,  but  he  failed  to  start 
an  insurrection.  That  made  him  worthy  of  death! 

Christ  certainly  never  contemplated  the  encouragement  of 
vice.  That,  however,  would  be  the  first  and  most  natural 
fruit  of  an  indiscriminate  literal  observance  of  his  precepts 
as  they  now  stand  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Instead  of 
being  “  the  natural  allies  of  the  grafters,”  the  “  good  people  ’ 
would  inevitably  become  the  natural  allies  of  the  criminals. 
They  are  now  to  some  extent,  as  our  youthful  bandits  ” 
plainly  indicate.  “  Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is 
not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men 
is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.”  We  have  forgotten  that.  It 
is  “  brutal  ”  to  inflict  bodily  pain  on  a  child.  How  about  the 
moral  consequences  that  are  apt  to  follow  sentimentalism? 
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This  is  the  way  an  able  Boston  teacher  puts  it.  If  you  and 
I  touch  a  hot  stove,  God  doesn’t  say :  “  Darling,  if  you  do 
that  again,  I  shall  have  to  burn  you.”  He  burns,  and  He 
does  it  in  a  hurry.  She  is  right,  and  if  it  had  not  been  so 
down  through  the  ages,  man  would  have  perished  from  off 
the  earth.  Some  of  us  still  realize  that  we  are  not  yet  very  far 
ahead  of  the  Almighty  when  it  comes  to  the  proper  way  of 
dealing  with  transgressed  law.  He  makes  us  pay,  not  as  a 
personal  satisfaction  to  Him  or  as  vengeance,  but  as  a  means 
of  holding  us  back  from  self-destruction.  That  is  true  pun¬ 
ishment. 

We  mix  things  up  in  a  pitiful  way,  confusing  punishment 
with  vengeance  and  then  denouncing  it  as  criminal.  Possibly 
we  are  criminal  also  in  that  we  help  produce  a  crop  of  crimi¬ 
nals  by  our  sentimentality.  It  is  time  we  took  stock  of  our 
inventions  and  made  penalties  fit  crimes.  If  they  did,  they 
would  be  likely  to  cure.  Gospel  without  law  never  will,  be¬ 
cause  it  never  can.  “  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  law,  or  the  prophets :  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.” 
These  words  have  a  much  deeper  meaning  than  the  one  that 
appears  on  the  surface ;  but  the  one  that  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face  holds  good  for  all  that.  The  law  must  stand.  And  it 
must  be  enforced. 

We  take  some  things  too  literally.  That  is  what  the  Phar¬ 
isees  did,  and  they  got  their  condemnation  at  the  hands  of 
Jesus.  As  Paul  put  it,  “  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giv- 
eth  life.”  That  is  what  Christ  really  came  to  teach.  Set 
rules  develop  hypocrites.  They  always  have,  and  they  always 
will.  Consult  your  own  experience  and  deny  it  if  you  can. 
If  you  happened  to  have  a  hypersensitive  conscience,  you 
may  have  escaped.  But  how  about  the  other  fellow?  Did 
he  never  show  any  disposition  to  be  a  hypocrite?  or  a  liar? 
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Christ  came  to  make  men  free  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  That  is  what  he  definitely  promised  his  followers. 
John  viii.  31  ff.  Does  that  look  like  a  set  of  rules  in  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount?  What  is  it  to  be  his  follower?  Is  it  to 
observe  a  set  of  rules?  Is  it  to  seek  peace  at  any  price?  If 
so,  what  makes  manly  men  rebel  and  say,  “  I  want  none  of 
it  ?  ”  Have  we  found  the  underlying  principle  of  the  life 
that  Jesus  lived  or  have  we  merely  toyed  a  little  with  some 
of  the  things  he  said? 

There  are  other  things.  “  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth :  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword.” 
Why?  This  is  what  he  says:  “  For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man 
at  variance  against  his  father.”  That  was  an  awful  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  a  Jewish  household.  Does  that  look  like 
peace  at  any  price?  Was  peace  at  any  price  the  thing  that 
governed  his  words  and  acts?  Did  he  forget  it  when  he 
drove  out  the  animals  from  the  temple  and  upset  the  tables 
of  the  money  changers?  That  was  violence  and  apparent 
lawlessness.  The  law  of  God  was  behind  him ;  but  those  men 
had  legal  authority  behind  them,  in  a  way,  since  the  officers 
of  the  law  connived  at  their  practices. 

“  Whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of 
hell  fire.”  That  is  what  Matthew  says  he  said  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  But  he  also  says  that  he  said:  “  Ye  fools  and 
blind”  (xxiii.  17),  and  he  used  the  same  Greek  word  for 
fool  (moros).  How  about  the  rule  now?  In  the  same  chap¬ 
ter  he  said:  “Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers.”  More¬ 
over,  in  the  preceding  one  he  said :  “  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye 
hypocrites?”  Again,  “Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees,  hypocrites !  ”  occurs  repeatedly  among  his  sayings.  Did 
he  make  rules  only  to  break  them  himself  at  the  slightest 
provocation  ? 
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Now  notice  something.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  shallow  thinkers  to  mistake  caution  for  cowardice  or 
thrift  for  niggardliness  or  self-love  for  selfishness  —  we  get 
that  even  from  the  pulpit  —  or  courage  for  foolhardiness  or 
faith  for  credulity  or  firmness  for  obstinacy  or  even  religion 
itself  for  superstition.  Some  can  never  understand  that  lib¬ 
erty  is  not  license  but  law ;  for  they  do  not  know  what  free¬ 
dom  means.  Freedom  is  a  community  matter,  not  the  aflfair 
of  one  individual. 

Self-esteem  is  not  self-conceit,  and  it  is  not  vanity.  Dig¬ 
nity  is  not  snobbishness,  although  that  is  as  near  as  some 
people  ever  get  to  it ;  and  by  no  possibility  can  love  be  the 
same  as  lust.  Men  seem  to  regard  it  so  in  the  talk  they  are 
guilty  of ;  but  that  proves  nothing,  any  more  than  zeal  in 
a  man  stamps  him  as  a  bigot.  Every  virtue  has  its  corre¬ 
sponding  vice.  That  is  the  core  of  the  matter,  and  the  main¬ 
spring  of  Christ’s  life  has  been  misinterpreted  on  exactly 
that  basis.  It  was  not  “  Peace  at  any  price  ”  but  something 
as  far  removed  from  it  as  religion  is  from  superstition. 

A  follower  of  the  Galilean,  then,  especially  a  humble  one, 
cannot  be  a  peace-at-any-price  man  without  caricaturing  his 
Master.  In  effect  he  accuses  him  of  the  vice  that  corresponds 
to  some  virtue.  What  was  it?  Until  we  know,  it  is  useless 
to  suppose  that  we  have  any  adequate  idea  of  what  such  a 
follower  is.  But  how  can  we  find  out? 

The  King  James  Version  has  various  infelicities.  It  uses 
the  single  English  word  “  kill  ”  to  translate  ten  different  He¬ 
brew  verbs,  although  each  of  them  has  a  fairly  accurate  coun¬ 
terpart  in  our  own  tongue.  What  is  the  result?  Confusion. 
The  sixth  commandment  is  really  this :  “  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder.”  That  does  not  supersede  the  older  commandment, 
“  Whoso  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
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shed’'  (Gen.  ix.  6).  It  confirms  it.  Each  supplements  the 
other,  and  the  first  is  impotent  without  the  second. 

If  the  first  had  said  “  kill,”  then  meat-eating  had  been  a 
crime,  and  there  are  those  who  actually  so  interpret  the  com¬ 
mand  !  They  make  it  a  set  blanket  rule.  But  Christianity  is  not 
now,  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  the  outward  observ 
ance  of  a  set  of  rules  or  precepts  or  counsels.  It  is  an  inner 
experience,  a  state  of  mind,  a  plan  of  living,  a  fundamental 
principle.  Rules  cannot  formulate  it.  They  can  merely  illus¬ 
trate  the  spirit  behind  it.  That  is  what  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  actually  did. 

Men  bungle  it  as  badly  as  the  young  minister  did  hi.s 
chickens.  When  all  had  died  but  one,  a  neighbor  asked  him 
what  he  fed  them  on.  With  unfeigned  astonishment,  he  re¬ 
plied  :  “  Why,  I  should  suppose  a  hen  could  give  milk 
enough  for  one  chicken !  ”  The  thing  actually  happened ;  but 
it  was  not  a  whit  more  absurd  than  things  men  are  saying  of 
the  Bible  every  day.  Why  does  it  not  occur  to  them  to  take 
it  as  a  whole  and  make  it  interpret  itself?  You  cannot  take 
it  piecemeal  without  wandering  off  into  error,  especially  if 
you  know  nothing  but  the  English  version. 

In  Hebrews,  we  read:  “Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood,  striving  against  sin”  (xii.  4),  and  the  implication 
plainly  is  that  Christ  did  exactly  that.  Would  a  peace-at-any- 
price  man  be  guilty  of  doing  such  a  thing?  He  did  teach  that 
men  should  love  one  another,  and  we  all  believe  it.  He  also 
said :  “  Love  your  enemies.”  And  he  was  not  unreasonable 
when  he  said  it.  President  McKinley  obeyed  that  command 
when  he  was  shot,  and  so  did  Roosevelt.  If  either  had  failed 
to  do  so,  the  fury  of  the  bystanders  would  have  taken  care 
that  the  courts  were  relieved  of  one  burden  at  least. 

Each  victim  “  loved  ”  his  enemy  in  the  sense  conveyed  by 
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the  Greek  verb,  and  each  “  prayed  for  ”  a  man  who  had  de- 
spitefully  used  him,  in  a  sense,  because  each  begged  for  the 
life  of  the  dastard  who  had  shot  him.  Personal  animosity 
was  thus  excluded.  Now  we  have  it.  That  was  the  thing 
Jesus  aimed  at  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  That  was  why 
certain  things  were  forbidden.  When  they  stood  for  personal 
animosity,  they  were  wrong,  but  not  otherwise. 

He  came  to  teach  us  a  supreme  love  for  God.  But  that 
inevitably  results  in  a  supreme  hatred  of  evil.  Each  is  psy¬ 
chologically  impossible  without  the  other.  But  hatred  of 
evil  is  impersonal.  It  involves  the  thing  that  is  destroying 
the  sinner.  If  you  fail  to  hate  that,  you  do  not  love  him.  You 
cannot  do  one  and  omit  the  other.  Any  one  can  see  that,  if 
he  thinks  at  all. 

No  man  can  be  a  Christian,  then,  unless  he  is  a  good  hater, 
not  of  men  but  of  things  that  ruin  men.  That  means  that 
he  must  be  a  fighter;  for  otherwise  he  will  be  an  impotent 
coward  who  dodges  every  issue.  Did  Christ  ever  do  that? 
Can  you  be  his  humble  follower  and  keep  on  doing  it?  He 
openly  defied  the  religious  leaders  of  his  own  day  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  righteousness,  until  they  were  simply  insane  with 
rage  and  were  ready  to  stoop  to  anything  to  destroy  him. 

Not  much  peace  at  any  price  in  that !  When  he  said,  “  Re¬ 
sist  not  evil  ”  or,  better,  “  him  that  is  evil,”  he  did  not  counte¬ 
nance  a  winking  at  unrighteousness.  What  he  did  do,  in 
effect,  was  to  tell  his  hearers  that  he  had  no  use  for  a  mis¬ 
creant  who  was  always  fighting  with  or  cursing  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  was  personal  animosity  still  that  he  was  condemning, 
not  a  fight  for  principle.  You  must  fight  for  principle  or  you 
are  no  follower  of  his.  And  that  principle  will  not  be  a  peace- 
at-any-price  policy  but  plain  old-fashioned  righteousness. 

God  opposes  evil  in  every  sort  of  way.  Penalties  of  greater 
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or  less  severity  hedge  in  the  evil-doer  on  every  side.  Sooner 
or  later  punishment  overtakes  him  if  he  persists  in  disobe¬ 
dience.  Are  we  to  thwart  God,  as  far  as  we  can,  by  keeping 
the  peace  at  any  price?  Did  Jesus  intend  any  such  thing  as 
that?  He  stood  for  righteousness  at  any  cost,  even  the  cost 
of  his  own  life;  and  he  ultimately  paid  exactly  that  price  for 
his  courage.  He  never  dodged.  He  never  flinched.  He 
never  stopped.  He  told  the  truth.  And  sometimes  it  was 
extremely  unpleasant.  He  even  told  it  bluntly.  What  do  all 
these  things  mean? 

Suppose  we  place  peace  first.  What  will  it  lead  to?  If  we 
stick  to  our  principles,  we  must  be  prepared  to  abandon  every 
sacred  obligation  just  as  soon  as  peace  is  in  danger  unless 
we  do.  That  should  be  plain.  But  a  course  of  that  sort  may 
involve  the  loss  of  a  man’s  personal  honor,  a  woman’s  most 
priceless  possession,  and  everything  else  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  We  should  be  put  in  the  position  of  countenancing 
such  atrocities  as  are  registered  in  the  English  “  Black  Book  ” 
and  doing  it  in  the  name  of  peace!  We  could  not  put  peace 
first  on  any  other  basis. 

Did  Jesus  do  that?  On  a  Sabbath  early  in  his  ministry  he 
saw  a  man  in  the  audience  who  had  a  withered  hand.  He 
also  saw  something  else.  They  were  watching  to  see  what 
he  would  do.  Did  he  tell  the  man  to  come  around  the  next 
day?  He  might  have  done  so.  Instead,  he  defied  them  all 
and  healed  him.  Why?  Because  he  stood  for  righteousness 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  He  never  said,  “  Let  there  be 
peace,”  when  there  was  no  peace.  He  knew  that  there  could 
be  no  peace,  until  righteousness  prevaile^d. 

When  you  put  that  first,  you  become  his  follower.  It  was 
a  passion  for  righteousness  that  dominated  Bishop  Myriel 
and  helped  him  redeem  Jean  Valjean.  A  passion  for  peace 
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never  could  have  done  that.  St.  Francis  had  a  passion  for 
righteousness,  and  he  conquered  evil  because  of  it.  That 
might  enable  a  man  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  do  it  hon¬ 
estly;  but  to  do  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  would  be 
contemptible.  Christ  could  not  turn  his  other  cheek  without 
endorsing  a  wrong  act.  Therefore  he  did  not  turn  it.  It 
was  not  a  personal  matter  between  two  men.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle. 

Here,  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle.  Righteousness 
at  any  cost  was  the  dominating  motive  in  the  life  of  the  Gal¬ 
ilean.  He  came  to  make  men  righteous.  He  came  to  help 
them  to  be  righteous,  and  every  word  of  his  and  everything 
that  he  did  had  that  end  in  view.  Nothing  else  can  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it.  If  moral  rectitude  is  not  the  thing  which  you 
place  above  all  other  things,  then  you  are  no  follower  of  his, 
however  much  you  may  labor  for  peace  or  for  brotherly  love. 
There  can  be  no  peace  and  there  can  be  no  brotherly  love, 
unless  there  is  righteousness  first.  These  things  are  inci¬ 
dentals.  The  other  is  fundamental. 

God  puts  righteousness  first.  Read  your  Bible  and  see  for 
yourself.  He  does  not  countenance  the  view  that  human  felicity 
is  best  typified  by  a  drove  of  pigs  in  a  field  of  clover.  That  is  a 
human  idea,  and  you  can  find  it  in  the  talk  of  men  any  day. 
Personal  comfort  and  plenty  to  eat!  That  is  their  idea.  The 
image  of  God.  That  is  his.  And  it  means  righteousness  at 
any  cost  I  Their  idea  means  a  condition  that  invites  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  prey.  His  means  a  willingness  to  suffer  and  die  for 
righteousness,  as  our  Lord  did.  If  men  will  not  do  that,  they 
must  suffer  and  die  for  something  else,  such  as  the  selfish 
advantage  of  those  who  are  clever  enough  to  exploit  them 
for  their  own  personal  ends.  That  means  perpetual  insta¬ 
bility. 
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Material  good  rests,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  rectitude.  If 
that  is  excluded,  it  must  rest  on  force.  But  with  force  as  a 
basis,  there  can  be  no  end  to  strife.  Might  will  make  right 
in  the  eyes  of  its  possessors,  and  the  weaker  will  go  to  the 
wall.  There  is  nothing  Christian  in  that.  It  is  wholly  pagan. 
Moreover,  material  good  never  satisfies.  Solomon  found 
that  out.  But  righteousness  does  satisfy.  Burns  has  pictured 
that  in  his  “  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.”  Experience  verifies 
the  conclusions  of  both.  Horribly  old-fashioned,  isn’t  it? 
and  Biblical !  But  can  you  dodge  it  ? 

Men  who  exalt  peace  or  love  or  meekness  or  longsuf- 
fering  or  gentleness  or  even  justice,  so-called,  instead  of 
defending  righteousness,  are  like  the  six  blind  men  who  sev¬ 
erally  declared  that  an  elephant  was  like  a  wall,  a  rope,  a 
snake,  a  spear,  a  fan,  and  a  tree.  Each  had  felt  a  part  of  the 
beast  and  then  made  up  his  mind  what  he  was  like.  It  took 
all  the  likenesses  to  make  the  elephant,  and  it  takes  all  the 
virtues  to  make  righteousness.  That  is  the  parent  stem  from 
which  they  grow.  Without  it  they  perish. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  in  our  modern 
viewpoint.  To  be  a  follower  of  the  Galilean  is  not  to  be  a 
craven  but  a  man.  Cowardice  is  not  Christian  humility,  even 
if  it  does  often  pose  as  such.  Dodging,  flinching,  squirming 
out  of  responsibility,  —  these  are  not  Christian.  Christ  never 
did  any  of  them.  He  faced  issues,  and  he  saw  them  through 
to  the  cross.  He  knew  what  was  coming;  for  he  mentioned 
it,  in  some  way,  at  least  twenty-five  times  during  his  minis¬ 
try.  Did  he  sidestep  the  outcome  anywhere? 

He  even  used  force  —  in  the  temple.  And  we  must  use 
it  so  long  as  men  are  evil.  Righteousness  will  bring  peace 
into  your  house,  but  it  will  not  keep  thieves  out.  Jean  Val- 
jean  stole  the  good  bishop’s  candlesticks  before  his  awakened 
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conscience  was  able  to  prevent  it,  even  if  he  did  repent;  and 
we  cannot  dispense  with  the  officers  of  the  law.  The  gospel 
is  helpless  except  as  it  follows  the  law.  Without  that  as  a 
background,  it  becomes  ineffective. 

It  was  the  determined  opposition  of  the  police  which  enabled 
Judge  “  Ben  ”  Lindsey  to  enlist  the  fighting  instinct  of  the 
boys  in  his  juvenile  court  to  “  Show  ’em.”  That  was  the  real 
source  of  his  success.  Copying  his  methods  without  his  en¬ 
vironment  was  courting  disaster,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
reap  what  we  have  sowed.  Some  of  us  saw  it  coming  long 
ago;  but  it  was  useless  to  “preach.”  We  were  “old  fogies.” 
But  we’ve  got  our  “  bandits  ”  just  as  we  expected  to  have, 
and  we  are  now  wondering  how  big  the  crop  will  be. 

I  knew  a  policeman  once.  He  is  now  dead.  He  went  to 
the  boys  and  asked  them  why  they  broke  into  stores  and  did 
other  things  like  that.  They  asked  him  why  they  should  not 
do  so.  “All  they  can  do  to  us  is  to  put  us  on  probation,  and 
Fm  on  that  now !  ”  was  the  way  one  put  it.  With  this  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  excitement  of  robbery  and  a  bit  of  friendly 
rivalry  in  artistic  lying  to  the  probation  officer,  the  “  gang  ” 
was  started  on  its  way.  They  had  hilarious  fun  comparing 
notes.  But  that  was  only  human  nature  gone  wrong.  And 
we  are  responsible  for  their  moral  delinquencies.  In  avoid¬ 
ing  Scylla  we  have  jumped  into  Charybdis. 

Osborne  methods  and  Lindsey  methods  have  their  place; 
but  crime  must  not  be  made  attractive.  Prisons  are  still 
necessary,  and  so  is  punishment.  The  man  who  loves  his 
boy  in  the  Scriptural  sense  will  use  the  rod  when  that  is  the 
medicine  he  needs.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so,  he  cannot  expect 
that  boy  to  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  If  he  does,  he  has 
another  guess  coming.  Boys  differ;  but  there  is  a  period  in 
the  life  of  every  normal  healthy  boy  when  he  is  better  able 
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to  understand  force  than  anything  else.  If  your  boy  never 
had  it,  he  was  a  prig.  Some  people  do  not  whip  their  chil¬ 
dren  at  that  period:  they  hold  them  for  an  hour  or  two  on 
the  floor.  That  is  all  right  —  if  you  have  the  time.  The  boy 
prefers  the  rod. 

As  Dr.  Gordon  wittily  put  it,  his  “  mother  used  to  apply  the 
idea  to  the  foundation  of  things  with  her  slipper,  and  it  grad¬ 
ually  percolated  up  to  the  seat  of  the  understanding.”  That 
is  a  way  Scotch  mothers  have,  and  their  offspring  are  found 
in  responsible  positions  in  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe. 
If  you  save  your  boy  from  physical  pain  and  make  him  a 
moral  weakling,  what  profit  is  there  in  the  transaction?  For¬ 
eign  parents  on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  are  threatened 
with  arrest,  by  their  young  hopefuls,  if  they  whip  them.  Is 
it  hard  to  see  where  the  “  gunmen  ”  come  from  ?  And  we 
back  up  that  sort  of  thing  by  doing  it,  for  the  children,  when 
the  complaint  comes  in. 

Ethical  well-being  is  the  first  consideration,  no  matter  how 
much  pain  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  it.  That  includes  war. 
It  is  God’s  scourge  applied  to  a  sinful  world.  We  forget  the 
horrors  of  peace.  Death  from  a  bullet  in  a  trench  is  not  half 
so  terrible  as  death  from  starvation  in  the  slums  of  a  great 
city.  And  moral  turpitude  is  far  worse  than  any  physical 
disability  that  may  result  from  wounds  received  in  battle. 
We  do  not  understand. 

Righteousness  is  a  thing  so  priceless  that  God  opened  the 
doors  wide  to  sin.  If  he  had  not  done  this,  there  could  have 
been  no  righteousness  at  all.  Righteousness  is  the  deliberate 
choice  of  what  is  right  regardless  of  the  allurements  of  sin 
or  the  blandishments  of  apparent  self-interest.  Christ  did 
it  and  showed  us  what  God  really  wanted.  He  died  to  make 
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it  possible.  He  gave  his  life,  then,  for  the  sake  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  —  not  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

To  call  him  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  put  him  on  the  basis 
assigned  to  him  by  modern  German  philosophy,  is  to  slander 
him.  He  taught  no  doctrine  for  a  population  of  slaves;  for 
he  did  not  teach  submission  to  wrong.  He  did  teach  personal 
righteousness  and  that  had  to  come  in  through  the  dismissal 
of  the  code  of  personal  vengeance.  No  Personal  Vengeance, 
therefore,  is  the  proper  heading  of  those  particular  portions 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  until  that  fact  is  mastered 
it  cannot  be  understood.  His  real  title  is  the  Prince  of  Right¬ 
eousness.  That  is  what  he  came  to  establish,  and  every  man 
who  hopes  or  claims  to  be  his  follower  must  stand  for  right¬ 
eousness,  between  man  and  man  and  between  nation  and 
nation.  For  evil  men  there  must  be  police.  And  for  evil 
nations  there  must  be  armies  and  navies.  Are  we  Christians 
when  we  fight?  We  may  not  be  Christians  unless  we  do! 
It  all  depends  upon  circumstances. 

If  ever  there  was  a  militant  man,  it  was  Christ.  Single- 
handed  and  alone  he  started  overturning  the  religious  ideas 
of  his  own  day,  and  he  has  been  slowly  overturning  the  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  of  the  whole  world.  Rather  a  modest  quest  for 
a  peace-at-any-price  gentleman,  surely!  He  began  among 
the  poor  and  lowly.  Persecutions  and  threats  soon  followed. 
The  cross  loomed  up  in  the  distance.  Did  even  that  daunt 
him? 

How  about  his  early  followers  ?  Did  prison  bars  stop 
Peter’s  mouth  after  the  day  of  Pentecost?  Did  they  silence 
Paul?  Did  shipwreck  or  stripes  or  threats  of  vengeance  or 
being  left  for  dead  from  stoning  or  the  clamors  of  a  mob  or 
any  other  human  contingency  succeed  in  putting  him  out  of 
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commission?  Do  you  imagine  that  you  are  a  better  Chris¬ 
tian  than  he  was? 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  militancy.  One  is  wholly  selfish. 
The  other  is  not.  They  have  met  to-day  and  are  facing  each 
other  for  a  final  decision.  It  is  a  struggle  between  the  Gal¬ 
ilean  and  the  great  of  earth.  Narrowed  down,  it  amounts  to 
this:  Shall  righteousness  rule  or  shall  self-interest?  One 
or  the  other  must ;  for  the  two  can  never  reign  in  con¬ 
cert.  If  you  elect  self-interest,  you  belong  in  the  camp  of 
Nietzsche,  even  if  you  are  an  advocate  of  peace.  The  Gali¬ 
lean  puts  righteousness  first. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  you  are  a  soldier  in  the  Christian 
army.  If  you  are  looking  out  for  yourself  merely,  you  are  only 
a  camp  follower.  What  one  of  the  martyrs  ever  even  thought 
of  self-interest?  What  one  of  them  ever  submitted,  as  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  would  indicate  that  they  should?  Could 
fire  or  sword  terrify  them  or  stop  them?  Did  it  ever  succeed 
in  doing  it?  Where,  then,  was  their  submission?  And  how 
did  they  seek  for  peace?  Did  they  want  any  peace  save 
peace  of  mind  in  believing? 

To  ask  for  peace  when  He  wills  it  otherwise  is  to  be  dis¬ 
loyal  to  him.  To  fail  to  see  that  physical  horrors  are  less 
awful  than  moral  ones  is  to  come  short  of  the  stature  of  an 
imitator  of  Jesus.  War  itself  is  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  national  righteousness.  Men  brought  face  to  face  with 
death  from  day  to  day'  lose  their  flippancy  and  the  blasphe¬ 
mous  ribaldry  of  the  market  place.  The  claims  of  religion 
then  have  a  chance  of  being  considered  seriously.  Is  it 
wholly  evil  to  substitute  that  state  of  things  for  the  wild 
orgies  that  mark  the  progress  of  peace  with  wealth? 

Men  are  shortsighted.  A  slaughter  house  is  an  awful 
place ;  but  most  of  us  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  business 
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profitable.  We  never  think  of  the  cruel  side.  But  the  cruel 
side  is  all  that  we  do  think  of  when  it  comes  to  some  human 
being  that  suffers  from  wounds  or  exposure  in  the  trenches 
or  even  from  a  whipping !  When  will  men  see  things  in  their 
right  relations?  If  we  have  a  soul  that  will  outlive  the  body, 
then  that  soul  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  body  ever 
can  be.  Why  not  put  its  interests  first? 

If  there  is  a  God  at  all  and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
Bible  as  a  whole,  it  is  more  important  that  a  man  should 
recognize  the  claims  of  his  immortal  soul  and  make  his  peace 
with  his  Creator  than  it  is  that  he  should  live  any  definite 
number  of  years  or  accumulate  any  definite  sum  of  money 
or  enjoy  any  particular  amount  of  physical  comfort.  Such 
things  may  be  a  snare  and  often  are,  and  their  possessor  may 
simply  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  wickedness  and  sin  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opportunity  offered  him  in  the  possession  of 
them.  Under  those  conditions  they  are  not  a  blessing  but  a 
curse. 

If  the  peace  is  broken,  men  suffer  in  their  earthly  posses¬ 
sions.  The  bare  prospect  of  a  thing  of  that  sort  usually  stirs 
them  to  action.  They  are  loath  to  run  any  risks  of  financial 
loss.  If  war  shakes  them  out  of  that  bit  of  selfishness,  it  is 
not  wholly  bad.  But  if  they  work  for  peace  from  motives 
of  that  kind,  let  them  not  hug  themselves  with  a  smug  com¬ 
placency,  as  humble  followers  of  the  Galilean.  They  are 
nothing  of  the  sort.  They  are  parasites  on  his  bounty  and 
little  else.  He  stands  for  righteousness,  and  he  stands  for 
it  at  any  cost. 

No.  I  am  not  a  bloodthirsty  swashbuckler.  I  am  the  mild¬ 
est  kind  of  a  mild-mannered  man ;  but  I  see  things  as  they 
are.  This  present  war  was  bound  to  come.  It  could  not  be 
avoided.  And  it  must  be  fought  out  to  a  finish.  If  it  is  not. 
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then  we  shall  make  no  progress  in  the  paths  of  peace.  And 
we  must  be  ready  to  do  our  part  —  if  necessary.  God  for¬ 
bid  that  it  should  be  necessary;  but  God  forbid  still  more 
that  we  should  dodge  or  shirk  our  duty!  Let  us  by  all  means 
be  followers  of  the  Galilean.  No  nobler  calling  can  await 
us,  and  we  shall  gain,  not  lose,  in  manliness. 

It  is  no  time  for  such  persons  to  lose  heart.  Nor  is  it  time 
for  them  to  abandon  high  ideals.  Let  them  work  for  peace, 
if  they  will;  but  let  them  remember  that  righteousness  must 
come  first.  Peace  without  that,  even  if  it  is  established 
among  the  nations  now  at  war,  will  be  a  great  disaster.  It 
will  be  a  dream  and  a  delusion.  Nothing  short  of  interna¬ 
tional  righteousness  will  answer,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  back  up  that  position  to  the  limit.  If  it  means  another 
baptism  of  blood  for  us,  that  can  make  no  difference.  If 
we  are  followers  of  the  Galilean,  we  must  be  ready  to  pay 
even  that  price  for  righteousness  in  the  world  at  large.  On 
no  other  basis  are  we  safe.  And  on  no  other  is  he  honored. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

WHY  THE  RAISING  OF  LAZARUS  IS  NOT 
REPORTED  BY  THE  SYNOPTISTS. 

RY  ALEXANDER  WESTON  MOORE,  D.D., 
CLIFTONDALE,  MASS. 

The  incident  mentioned  in  the  title  is  so  important,  in  view 
of  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
striking  utterances  of  Jesus  inseparably  associated  with  it, 
that  the  question  of  its  authenticity  cannot  be  regarded  as 
answerable  in  the  negative,  or  even  as  debatable,  without 
seriously  impairing  the  religious  confidence  of  innumerable 
Christians.  It  is  considered  by  many  as  a  purely  fictitious 
episode,  because  it  seems  inconceivable  to  them  that  a  miracle 
of  so  startling  a  nature,  if  actually  performed,  should  be  re¬ 
lated  only  in  a  single  Gospel  —  and  that  the  latest.  The 
absence  of  any  allusion  to  it  by  the  Synoptists  is  conclusive 
evidence,  so  they  argue,  that  three  of  the  four  Evangelists 
had  never  heard  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  never  heard  of  it,  then 
it  never  could  have  occurred. 

Commentators  have  felt  the  full  force  of  the  difficulty, 
and  have  spared  no  effort  and  no  ingenuity  in  seeking 
to  explain  the  strange  omission.  Some  have  tried  to  sat¬ 
isfy  themselves  with  the  supposition  that  it  was  due  solely 
to  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  Lazarus,  which  might  have 
been  imperiled  had  attention  been  directed  anew  to  the 
event.  The  hostility  which  had  sought  to  encompass  his 
murder  at  the  time  when  the  miracle  was  wrought  might 
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have  been  revived  with  fatal  results  if  it  had  been  obtruded 
again  on  the  notice  of  his  enemies.  But  surely  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years  or  more  between  the  event  and  the  publication 
of  the  earliest  Gospel  —  not  to  mention  two  of  later  date  — 
would  suffice  to  remove  any  such  danger  if  it  had  ever  been 
serious. 

In  trying  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  silence  of  the 
Synoptists  it  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  Gospels  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  all  the  miracles 
of  Jesus.  In  all  four  there  are  allusions  to  a  great  number 
of  remarkable  cures  or  signs  which  are  not  reported  in  detail. 
Typical  cases  seem  to  have  been  selected  to  represent  the 
various  kinds  of  diseases  which  he  healed,  or  because  of  some 
special  features  of  interest  connected  with  them,  while  all 
the  rest  are  despatched  with  some  such  general  statement  as 
“  he  healed  many  that  were  sick  with  divers  diseases,  and 
cast  out  many  devils.”  No  doubt  there  were  interesting 
cures  among  those  thus  summarized ;  but  there  were  various 
reasons  why  brevity  should  be  cultivated  in  the  original  re¬ 
ports,  and  why  “  the  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did  ” 
should  be  only  hurriedly  glanced  at. 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  if  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
were  the  only  work  of  the  kind  recorded  in  the  sacred  narra¬ 
tives  it  would  be  incredible.  If  no  such  miracles  were  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Jesus  in  the  first  three  Gospels  we  should  be  justified 
in  believing  that  it  was  a  later  accretion,  that  it  simply  illus¬ 
trated  a  tendency  of  the  primordial  account  to  gather  up  mar¬ 
vels  as  time  wore  on.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  Synop¬ 
tists  all  ascribe  to  Jesus  the  power  to  raise  the  dead.  The 
case  of  Jairus’  daughter  is  reported  by  all  three.  And  even 
if  it  should  be  contended  that  the  maiden  had  not  really  ex¬ 
pired,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  such  was  not  the  opinion 
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of  the  Evangelists,  which  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  show. 
Luke  relates,  also,  the  raising  of  the  widow’s  son  at  Nain, 
concerning  which  there  is  no  similar  doubt. 

Moreover,  among  the  directions  given  to  the  disciples  for 
their  first  apostolic  tour  Matthew  includes  a  command  to 
raise  the  dead.  Both  he  and  Luke  mention,  among  the  things 
which  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  were  bidden  by  the 
Saviour  to  report  to  their  master,  the  fact  that  “  the  dead  are 
raised.”  That  no  such  cases  are  to  be  found  among  the 
works  which  Jesus  wrought  at  that  particular  time  is  of  no 
significance ;  for  the  messengers  were  told  to  report  the 
things  which  they  heard  as  well  as  saw.  All  that  is  of  pres¬ 
ent  importance  is  that  the  power  to  raise  the  dead  was  thus 
recognized  by  the  two  writers  as  having  been  claimed  by  him. 
It  is  sufficiently  evident,  therefore,  that  the  raising  of  Laza¬ 
rus  is  not  omitted  in  the  earlier  accounts  because  the  power 
implied  in  it  was  not  yet  ascribed  to  Jesus. 

It  might  be  plausibly  suggested  that  it  was  left  out  solely 
for  the  sake  of  brevity.  As  the  healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  described  in  Mark  vii.,  and  of  the  blind  man  in  Mark 
viii.,  are  passed  over  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  although  it 
seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  one  or  both  of  these 
authors  were  acquainted  with  the  Second  Gospel ;  so,  it  might 
be  said,  three  of  the  Evangelists,  having  already  described 
miracles  of  the  same  class  with  the  one  in  question,  may  have 
purposely  omitted  it  to  avoid  an  undue  extension  of  their 
narratives. 

But  it  will  be  answered  that,  although  this  explanation 
might  be  satisfactory  if  the  incident  thus  passed  over  con¬ 
tained  no  features  of  special  interest,  it  is  clearly  inadmis¬ 
sible  in  view  of  the  peculiar  and  exceedingly  impressive  cir¬ 
cumstances  connected  with  it.  The  dead  man  was  a  member 
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of  a  family  with  which  the  disciples  were  intimate,  and  his 
resurrection  took  place  four  days  after  his  decease.  These 
facts  alone,  it  might  be  said  —  not  to  dwell  on  Christ’s  clair¬ 
voyant  knowledge  of  his  death  —  must  have  stamped  the 
miracle  so  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists  that  it 
would  be  almost  the  last  incident  they  would  have  thought  of 
leaving  out  of  their  records.  If  they  were  so  anxious  to  keep 
the  length  of  their  narratives  within  bounds,  it  might  be  said, 
there  was  other  material  which  they  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  sacrifice  than  a  story  so  unique  and  inspiring.  One 
would  suppose  that  Matthew  and  Mark  could  better  have 
spared  the  second  feeding  of  the  multitudes,  that  Luke  would 
rather  have  left  out  the  hymns  in  his  first  chapter. 

Full  weight  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  himself  was  so  stupendous  an  event  that  all  his 
other  works  were  relegated  perforce  to  a  subordinate  class. 
The  flame  of  a  candle  looks  dull  and  wan  when  an  electric 
light  is  turned  on  near  it,  and  the  glory  of  the  risen  Christ 
was  so  resplendent  that  it  might  well  have  rendered  the 
minds  of  the  early  disciples  insensitive  to  the  distinctions  of 
greater  and  less  among  minor  miracles.  They  would  scarcely 
think  of  one  as  being  somewhat  more  remarkable  than  an¬ 
other  when  an  infinitely  more  marvelous  event  than  either 
had  dazzled  their  perception  of  such  dififerences.  But  it  will 
be  urged,  in  reply,  that  such  a  mental  state  would  not  last. 
Familiarity  with  the  fact  that  Christ  had  risen  would  soon 
render  it  one  of  the  ordinary  details  of  the  current  belief  — 
just  as,  in  our  own  time,  it  has  no  tendency  to  blur  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  greater  and  less  in  the  other  miracles. 

Doubtless,  too,  no  small  part  of  the  impressiveness  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  is  traceable  to  the  wonderfully  graphic  manner  in 
which  it  is  related.  No  one  can  read  the  account  without  be- 
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coming  convinced  that  it  is  either  a  veracious  narrative  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  eyewitness  or  a  masterpiece  of  realistic  fiction  com¬ 
posed  by  a  literary  genius.  Forty-four  verses  or  more  are 
given  to  it,  while  Luke  condenses  his  account  of  the  raising 
of  Jainis’  daughter  into  ten,  and  that  ,of  the  miracle  at  Nain 
into  six.  If  John’s  narrative  had  been  written  in  the  style  of 
the  Synoptists  it  might  read  somewhat  as  follows: — 

Now  while  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  at  the  place  where 
John  was  first  baptizing,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  sent  unto  him, 
saying.  Our  brother  Lazarus  is  sick.  But  Jesus  abode  still 
in  the  place.  And  after  two  days  he  journeyed  to  Bethany, 
and  it  was  told  him  that  Lazarus  was  dead ;  and  Martha  and 
Mary  brought  him  to  the  place  where  they  had  laid  him.  And 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Lazarus,  come  forth ; 
and  he  that  was  dead  came  forth  bound  hand  and  foot  with 
graveclothes.  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Loose  him,  and  let 
him  go.  Now  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  tomb  four  days. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  story  compressed  within 
such  narrow  limits  and  shorn  of  so  many  of  the  striking  and 
touching  details  which  embellish  John’s  account,  would  lose 
much  of. its  impressiveness.  In  such  a  form  it  would  not  be 
much  more  likely  to  arrest  attention  than  the  incidents  of  the 
same  class  which  are  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels.  It 
would  not  seem  so  very  much  more  wonderful  than  Luke’s 
narrative  of  the  somewhat  similar  event  at  Nain, 

Yet  perfect  candor  will  probably  constrain  us  to  admit  that 
even  if  it  had  come  to  the  authors  of  the  first  written  Gos¬ 
pels  in  such  an  abbreviated  form,  there  are  yet  features  in  it 
which  would  have  compelled  them  to  regard  it  as  the  most 
remarkable  event  of  its  class ;  and  such  being  the  case,  an  ex- 
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planation  of  its  omission  by  the  Synoptists  must  still  be  sought. 
It  is  to  be  found,  as  the  writer  is  convinced,  in  the  history  of 
the  synoptical  narratives,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
had  their  origin. 

The  belief  has  been  widely  held  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  still  finds  able  and  learned  advocates,  that  the  first  three 
Gospels  represent  the  oral  traditions  of  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  is  plausibly  supposed  that  the  preaching  of  the 
first  apostles  was  largely  made  up  of  succinct  narratives  of 
the  words  and  works  of  Jesus.  These  narratives,  repeated 
again  and  again  to  different  audiences  and  drilled  into  the 
minds  of  catechumens,  would  tend  to  take  on  fixed  forms 
of  expression,  just  as  the  prayers  in  prayer  meetings  are 
almost  sure  to  become  stereotyped  in  phraseology,  and  just 
as  the  speeches  of  a  political  candidate  on  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject  will  gradually  clothe  themselves  in  the  same  general 
language.  There  would  result  changes  in  words,  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  left  out  in  one  sermon,  additional  details 
given  in  another,  so  that  there  would  be  minor  variations  in 
the  accounts  received  by  the  different  churches ;  but  there 
would  be  a  general  similarity  in  diction  in  the  discourses  of 
the  same  preacher,  which  would,  in  turn,  find  its  way  into  the 
first  written  narratives.  These  would  almost  necessarily  re¬ 
produce  the  very  words  in  which  the  oral  account  had  im¬ 
bedded  itself  in  the  memory  of  the  writers. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  puzzling  discrepancies  in  the  first 
three  Gospels  are  believed  by  many  to  be  satisfactorily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  The  language  in  places  is  almost  identical  in 
them  all ;  then  a  different  word  is  used  in  one  or  two  of  them. 
Here  a  fact  appears  which  is  not  found  elsewhere;  while 
there  a  circumstance  is  left  out  which  the  other  histories  have 
preserved.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  hold  this  theory  that 
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all  such  variations  in  material  and  forms  of  expression  are 
adequately  explained  by  it.  The  original  accounts  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  written  down  very  early  by  individuals  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Christian  communities.  Luke  declares  that  anterior  to 
the  date  of  his  Gospel  there  had  been  many  cases  of  the  kind. 
And  it  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  some  of  these 
scribes  would  relate  incidents  and  sayings  which  others  had 
not  heard  of  or  had  not  seen  fit  to  note  down.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  more  thorough  the  canvass  of  the  churches 
and  their  records  and  traditions  made  by  a  compiler,  the  more 
complete  would  be  the  resulting  Gospel.  How  thorough  the 
canvass  really  was,  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  even  the 
earliest  patristic  literature  adds  nothing  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  collection  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  of  extremely  doubtful  genuineness. 

And  even  if  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gosp>els  should 
be  modified,  to  some  extent,  by  the  present  tendency  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  one  which  attributes  a  larger  influence  to  the 
use  of  earlier  written  accounts  by  the  Evangelists,  the  argu¬ 
ment  will  not  be  seriously  affected.  For  it  will  still  be  true 
that,  unless  we  are  to  maintain  that  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus  were  taken  down  or  described  by  reporters  or  amanu¬ 
enses  on  the  spot,  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  there 
was  no  other  source  of  information  regarding  them  than  the 
oral  testimony  of  the  earliest  disciples  and  of  those  who  had 
heard  the  story  from  their  lips  ;  so  that  the  three  Gospels  must 
still  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  earliest  preaching  and  teach¬ 
ing.  And,  more  than  that,  even  the  earliest  written  accounts 
would  have  been  shaped  more  or  less  by  the  causes  about  to 
be  set  forth. 

Now  it  seems  very  evident  that  it  was  in  Galilee,  rather 
than  in  the  southern  province,  that  the  gospel  was  chiefly 
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preached  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  Evangelists  would  be 
considerably  less  exposed  there  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  church,  as  a  whole,  was  driven 
out  of  Jerusalem  —  at  least,  for  a  time  —  at  an  early  date,^ 
and  the  gospel  was  preached  there  under  great  disadvantages. 
But  it  was  more  than  a  day’s  journey  to  Galilee,  and  there 
the  new  faith  could  be  taught  with  much  less  difficulty  and 
danger. 

Then,  too,  it  was  an  exceedingly  populous  country.  Jose¬ 
phus  claims  that  it  contained  two  hundred  and  forty  cities 
and  large  towns  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  each.  Allowing  for  the  author’s  undoubted  ten¬ 
dency  to  exaggeration,  it  was  undeniably  a  very  thickly  set¬ 
tled  region.  It  was  provincial  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
removed  from  the  center  and  the  influence  of  the  highest 
Jewish  culture  and  religious  development.  It  was  the  most 
promising  field  for  missionary  enterprise  in  Palestine.  And 
especially  should  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  the  homeland 
of  the  apostles  themselves,  the  scene  of  their  principal  labors 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  Master.  Scattered  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  were  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  had 
heard  the  words  of  Life  as  they  fell  from  the  Saviour’s  own 
lips,  or  from  those  of  the  disciples  while  Jesus  was  still  liv¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  record  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  done  there  after  his  death,  though  the  church  is 
mentioned  as  existing  there.*  It  cannot  be  doubted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  story  of  the  Cross 
would  be  there  most  fully  told  and  known,  and  that  the 
churches  there  founded  would  become,  as  a  whole,  the  chief 
repository  of  the  apostolic  deliverances. 
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Now  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  first  three  Gospels 
were  Galilean  traditions.  If  we  had  no  other  information 
than  what  they  contain,  we  should  not  be  certain  that  Jesus 
had  ever  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 
the  last  few  days  of  his  life.^  About  all  his  sayings  that  are 
reported  in  the  synoptic  writings  and  almost  every  miracle 
there  related  were  uttered  or  wrought  in  Galilee.  To  a  very 
large  extent,  of  course,  this  was  to  have  been  expected,  for 
the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  actually  done 
there ;  and  what  was  there  done,  therefore,  would  be  likely 
to  occupy  more  space  in  the  record  than  the  remaining  por¬ 
tions  of  his  history.  But  the  almost  entire  exclusion  from 
these  accounts  of  anything  said  or  done  in  Jerusalem  and 
Judea  needs  to  be  explained. 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  gospel  preached  in  Galilee 
was  sure  to  take  on,  sooner  or  later,  somewhat  of  a  local 
color.  Such  a  result  would  inevitably  be  brought  about  by 
the  very  laws  of  mental  action.  In  relating  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  preference  would  always  be  given  to  those  which  had 
been  wrought  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  because  they  would 
be  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  telling.  How  much 
more  effective  would  be  the  narration  of  an  incident  of  that 
character  w'hich  had  happened  in  the  very  town  where  the 
preacher  was  holding  forth,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  where  witnesses  might  be  still  living  who  would  cor¬ 
roborate  the  story,  than  an  account  of  even  a  somewhat 
greater  work  which  had  been  done  among  strangers  dwelling 
too  far  away  to  be  consulted  promptly  or  easily !  How  much 
more  impressive  would  be  the  exhortation  of  a  preacher  who 
was  rehearsing  the  marvelous  works  of  Jesus,  if  he  could 
say,  “  These  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner,  but  here,  close 
‘But  see  Matt,  xxiii.  37;  Luke  xiii.  34. 
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to  the  shore  of  your  lake,  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses, 
occurred  the  wonderful  draft  of  fishes ;  over  yonder,  in  your 
city  of  Capernaum,  are  still  living  many  who  can  tell  you, 
out  of  their  own  personal  reminiscences,  of  the  healing  of 
the  centurion’s  servant  by  a  word  spoken  at  a  distance ;  it  is 
only  a  few  miles  to  the  city  of  Nain,  where  the  widow’s  son 
may  be  seen  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of 
Jesus  Christ  ” ;  —  how  much  more  convincing  his  words  would 
be  if  he  could  thus  name  places  and  refer  to  witnesses  close 
at  hand,  than  if  he  should  tell  of  what  had  been  done  in 
Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  —  places  too  far  away  to  be  visited 
at  once  and  without  trouble  by  those  who  might  wish  to  ver¬ 
ify  the  stories ! 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
that  was  to  determine  what  incidents  should  be  retained  in 
the  Galilean  Gospels.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  was  operat¬ 
ing  even  on  the  plane  of  evangelistic  homiletics  and  litera¬ 
ture.  The  necessity  of  limiting  his  remarks  in  order  not  to 
trespass  too  far  on  the  patience  of  his  hearers  or  readers, 
and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  would  be  constantly  com¬ 
pelling  the  preacher  or  teacher  to  leave  out  something ;  and 
that  something  would  almost  always  be  what  had  happened 
at  a  distance. 

All  the  signs  wrought  in  Jerusalem  would  be  likely  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  Galilean  record  by  the  same  cause  —  as 
they  were  by  some  cause.  It  is  not  much  more  strange  that 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  is  not  recorded  in  the  first  Gospels 
than  that  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  at  the  pool  of  Siloam  has 
shared  the  same  fate.  It  was  in  some  respects  more  remark¬ 
able  than  any  similar  cure  wrought  in  Galilee ;  for  the  man 
had  l>een  blind  from  his  birth,  and  there  were  other  attendant 
circumstances  of  a  very  striking  nature.  But  it  is  left  out  of 
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the  other  accounts,  as  we  may  suppose,  for  the  same  reason 
that  has  already  been  adduced.  Even  a  very  wonderful  cure 
which  took  place  in  a  somewhat  remote  locality  would  pro¬ 
duce  less  effect  on  the  minds  of  an  audience  than  another  of 
the  same  kind  which  had  happened  close  by,  even  though  the 
latter  should  be  lacking  in  some  of  the  more  striking  features 
which  characterized  the  other.  The  healing  of  the  paralytic 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  is  still  another  case  in  point.  The 
Galilean  congregations  would  be  more  moved  by  something 
which  had  happened  nearer  home ;  and  palsied  men  had  been 
healed  in  their  own  neighborhood,  whose  cases  attested  suf¬ 
ficiently  the  power  of  Jesus  over  ailments  of  that  kind. 

The  original  disciples,  of  course,  would  not  be  so  much  influ¬ 
enced  by  this  selective  tendency.  They  had  been  eyewitnesses 
of  the  wonders  done  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Judean  province. 
They  had  been  thrilled  by  the  inspiring  words  spoken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  them.  The  startling  scenes  had  fixed  themselves 
in  their  memory ;  and  even  in  Galilee,  as  we  may  well  believe, 
they  could  not  but  have  spoken  of  the  things  which  they  had 
seen  in  the  Holy  City  and  its  neighborhood.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  first  Galilean  congregations  heard  from  them 
the  whole  amazing  story,  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
salient  features  of  Christ’s  ministry  in  the  southern  as  well 
as  in  the  northern  province.  But  their  successors,  the  preach¬ 
ing  converts  who  had  not  been  eyewitnesses  of  the  events 
they  related  but  simply  passed  along  the  narratives  of  those 
who  had  accompanied  Jesus  on  his  missionary  tours,  would 
feel  a  good  deal  less  interest  in  reminiscences  which  could 
not  but  be  less  vivid  to  them  than  they  had  been  to  the 
Twelve,  and  they  would  begin  to  drop  them  out  under  the 
influence  of  the  motives  already  described.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  First  Gospel,  commonly  supposed  to 
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have  been  written  by  one  of  those  who  were  present  when 
Jesus  performed  the  miracle  at  Bethany,  would  retain  some 
reference  to  the  event.  But  it  is  not  yet  determined  in  what 
sense  Matthew  was  the  author  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
derived  in  the  main,  —  at  least,  in  its  general  outlines,  —  from 
the  same  body  of  traditions  which  was  used  by  Mark  and  Luke. 
It  certainly  does  not  impress  one  as  being  a  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  account  of  the  matters  treated  in  it,  or  as  being  the  story 
of  an  eyewitness,  like  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Now  there  is  some  evidence,  though  not  of  an  obtrusive 
character,  that  the  raising  of  Lazarus  did  have  a  place  in  the 
original  Galilean  account.  If  we  examine  closely  the  synop¬ 
tic  narratives  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  near  the 
close  of  Christ’s  life,  we  shall  be  apt  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
key  to  the  proper  understanding  of  them.  An  historical  mo¬ 
tive  for  the  great  popular  demonstration  which  then  occurred 
seems  to  be  lacking.  Both  Matthew  and  Mark  divide  the 
shouting  multitude  into  those  who  followed  and  those  who 
went  before,  as  if  there  were  some  distinction  between  them 
which  rendered  it  pertinent  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
both  took  part  in  the  acclamations.  John’s  narrative  makes 
it  clear  what  the  distinction  was ;  for  in  his  wholly  indepen¬ 
dent  version  of  the  incident  he  says  that  “  a  great  multitude 
that  had  come  to  the  feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming  to  Jerusalem,  took  the  branches  of  the  palm  trees, 
and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried  out.  Hosanna:  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  even  the  King  of 
Israel.”  It  would  appear  from  this  that  those  who  “  went  be¬ 
fore  ”  Jesus  were  these  people,  who  had  met  him  and  turned 
back  to  escort  him  into  the  city,  and  that  there  was  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  author  of  the  account  followed  by  the  First  and 
Second  Gospels  in  the  fact  that  people  who  had  already 
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reached  Jerusalem  from  various  quarters  were  no  less  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  their  welcome  to  him  than  those  who  had  come  with 
him. 

But  there  is  no  adequate  cause  assigned  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  for  this  universal  demonstration.  Taken  by  them¬ 
selves  they  would  give  the  impression  that,  after  laboring 
for  months  in  Galilee,  Jesus  visited  Jerusalem  —  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  in  his  public  career  —  and  was  accorded  a  re¬ 
ception  such  as  had  never  been  given  him  before  even  in  the 
regions  where  his  mighty  works  had  been  done.  And  although, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  are  enabled  to 
correct  the  erroneous  inference  that  he  had  not  shown  him¬ 
self  in  the  city  previously,  we  are  confronted,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  fact  that  no  special  excitement  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  his  earlier  visits,  although  the  last,  if  not  all,  of 
them  had  been  preceded  by  the  fame  of  his  miracles  wrought 
there  or  elsewhere.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  this  sud¬ 
den  popularity,  of  such  a  spontaneous  political  uprising  in  his 
behalf? 

The  Fourth  Gospel  answers  the  question.  In  the  most 
natural  way,  and  with  no  appearance  of  any  harmonistic  in¬ 
tent,  John  connects  it  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  He  states 
that  the  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude, 
that  the  Jews  came  to  the  house  to  see  Lazarus  afterwards, 
and  that  the  crowd  “went  and  met  him  [Jesus],  for  that 
they  had  heard  that  he  had  done  this  sign.”  Assuming  that 
such  an  amazing  event  had  taken  place  and  had  been  so  in- 
controvertibly  established,  it  would  fully  explain  the  popular 
excitement  which  followed  the  arrival  of  Jesus ;  while  the 
lack  of  a  credible  motive  for  the  outburst  in  the  other  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  occurrence  must  inevitably  suggest  that  some¬ 
thing  has  there  been  left  out  of  the  account. 
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An  illustration,  perhaps,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Let  us 
suppose  that  two  thousand  years  hence  the  records  of  our 
civil  war  shall  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  story  of  it  has 
become  confused  to  some  extent.  The  movements  which 
preceded  it  in  the  political  world  are  consistently  described  — 
the  secession  of  the  States,  the  seizures  of  government  prop¬ 
erty,  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The 
supineness  of  the  administration,  the  apathy  of  the  people, 
are  also  depicted  in  the  fragmentary  histories  which  have 
been  preserved.  The  accession  of  a  new  chief  executive 
makes  no  perceptible  change  in  the  situation.  The  Northern 
people  are  not  thinking  of  war,  but  are  divided  among  them¬ 
selves  and  blaming  one  another  for  the  disaster  which  has 
taken  place.  A  letter  from  Washington  to  the  London  Times 
is  found,  written  as  late  as  the  month  of  April,  which 
declares  that  the  government  will  make  no  attempt  to 
restore  the  Union.  But  suddenly,  before  the  middle  of  that 
same  April,  without  assignable  cause,  the  people  spring  to 
arms  almost  as  one  man.  They  forget  party  animosities. 
For  years  they  pour  into  the  field  by  millions,  lavish  their 
dollars  by  billions.  They  become  as  energetic  and  deter¬ 
mined  as  they  were  before  torpid  and  unwarlike.  The  critics 
would  say  that  such  an  account  is  historically  incredible,  that 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature.  Masses 
of  men  are  not  subject  to  such  spasmodic  and  inexplicable 
mental  revolutions.  Either  the  first  part  of  the  story  is 
wrong,  —  they  would  say,  —  or  the  second  part  is  very  largely 
a  work  of  the  imagination,  or  else  some  vital  fact  has  fallen 
out  of  the  narrative  which  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  ac¬ 
counts.  If,  now,  another  document  is  unearthed  in  which 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  hauling  down  of  the 
American  flag  are  described,  everything  becomes  at  once  as 
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clear  as  daylight.  A  missing  cause  has  been  supplied.  The 
three  portions  of  the  narrative  now  fit  together  in  a  single 
harmonious  whole,  and  the  previous  confusion  is  seen  to  have 
been  due  to  the  accidental  omission  of  an  essential  detail 
which  belonged  in  the  account. 

It  is  an  incongruity  like  the  one  just  described  that  mars 
the  historic  likelihood  of  the  first  two  versions  of  the  tri¬ 
umphal  entry.  There  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the 
story.  That  the  visit  of  a  Galilean  teacher  to  Jerusalem 
should,  without  apparent  cause,  throw  the  city  into  an  up¬ 
roarious  popular  commotion,  that  a  mob  who  were  eagerly 
looking  for  a  military  Messiah  should  all  at  once  recognize 
the  object  of  their  political  yearnings  in  an  humble  philan¬ 
thropist  conspicuously  parading  the  symbols  of  peace,  is  not, 
if  it  is  the  whole  story,  in  accordance  with  the  normal  work¬ 
ings  of  the  human  mind.  But  there  is  the  alternative  sup¬ 
position  that  it  is  not  the  whole  story.  Some  essential 
part  of  the  narrative  may  have  been  left  untold.  And 
John’s  version  of  the  affair  furnishes  the  missing  link.  It 
supplies  a  fact  which  transforms  two  seemingly  irreconcila¬ 
ble  accounts  into  a  single  self-consistent  narrative.  As  the 
revelation,  in  this  same  Gospel,  of  an  earlier  meeting  between 
Jesus  and  some  of  his  disciples  than  the  one  first  mentioned 
by  the  other  Evangelists  explains  the  otherwise  well-nigh 
incredible  promptness  with  which,  according  to  the  first  two 
Synoptists,  they  left  their  work  and  followed  him ;  so  the 
story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  and  its  effect  on  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Jerusalem,  as  given  by  John,  provides  a  key  to  the 
seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  other  Evangelists,  and  by 
reconciling  them  proves  itself  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
narrative. 

There  is  a  legal  instrument  called  an  indenture,  which  de- 
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rives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  in  its  original  form 
it  was  cut  in  halves  by  a  zizzag  line.  One  of  the  pieces  was 
given  to  each  of  the  parties  interested,  and  the  genuineness 
of  either  could  be  proved  if  its  indented  margin  fitted  that 
of  the  other.  An  analogous  method  of  proof  is  often  used 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  It  consists  in 
the  collation  of  what  are  called  “  undesigned  coincidences.” 
When  two  accounts  of  a  particular  event  which  have  been 
written  without  suspicion  of  collusion  are  found  to  supple- 
»  ment  each  other  —  details  missing  in  one  incidentally  furnished 
by  the  other,  improbable  statements  in  the  first  freed  from 
all  unlikelihood  by  casual  observations  in  the  second  —  the 
conclusion  is  well-nigh  irresistible  that  both  accounts  are 
true;  for  it  is  only  the  truth  that  can  keep  two  stories  in 
agreement  with  each  other  under  such  circumstances. 

In  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  there  is  a  discrepancy 
in  the  narrative  of  the  triumphal  entry.  It  is  as  if  a  notch  had 
been  cut  in  their  common  story  by  which  something  of  im¬ 
portance  has  been  removed.  The  result  is  a  suggestion  of 
improbability  in  what,  nevertheless,  has  every  appearance  of 
an  honest  attempt  to  tell  things  as  they  were.  Hut  many 
years  afterwards  another  Gospel  is  written,  which  relates, 
with  great  circumstantiality  of  detail,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  stories  ever  penned  by  mortal  man,  but  the  story  is 
rejected  by  some  because  of  an  alleged  lack  of  corroborative 
evidence  in  the  other  narratives.  It  is  like  a  projecting  angle 
in  the  edge  of  an  indenture.  There  are  many  who  wish  it 
were  not  there.  It  seems  to  them  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospel  containing  it  could  be  better  defended  if  it  had 
been  left  out.  But  on  comparing  it  with  the  account  in  the 
other  Gospels  it  is  found  to  fit  perfectly  the  gap  which  there 
exists.  Each  explains  the  other.  Some  such  story  as  that 
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of  John  is  implied  by  a  discrepancy  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
The  psychological  inconsistency  discoverable  in  them  vanishes 
when  the  former  is  applied  to  it.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  credibility  of  the  miracle  itself,  it  is  useless  to  impugn 
it  as  being  a  later  addition  to  the  original  record :  for  the 
considerations  already  adduced  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  believing  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  primitive 
Christian  tradition.  And  until  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
preaching  of  the  first  disciples  and  their  converts  exerted  no 
important  influence  in  giving  initial  shape  to  our  present  Syn¬ 
optical  Gospels  —  until  it  can  be  proved,  indeed,  that  the 
authors  of  the  first  written  Galilean  histories  of  Christ’s  work 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  cultivate  brevity  in  their  ac¬ 
counts  by  leaving  out  of  them  what  had  happened  farthest 
away  —  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  always  sug¬ 
gest  a  rational  and  plausible  explanation  of  the  omission  of  the 
story  of  the  risen  Lazarus  from  the  first  three  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  render  extremely  fragile  and  hazardous 
any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  it  contains  material  of  vital  importance 
which  the  earliest  sacred  historians  had  never  heard  of. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH; 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Wiener. 

BY  W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE,  M.A., 

HANDSWORTII,  ENGLAND. 

To  the  October  number  (1914)  of  the  London  Quarterly 
Review  I  contributed  a  note  entitled  “  Dahse  v.  Wellhausen.” 
It  was  elicited  by  the  opinion,  often  widely  and  confidently 
expressed,  but  seldom  brought  forward  by  responsible  schol¬ 
ars,  that  Dahse’s  investigations  had  overthrown  Wellhausen’s 
theory  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  it  pointed  out,  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  some  five  pages :  ( 1 )  that  Dahse’s  work  had  made  very 
little  impression  in  his  own  country  or  in  England;  (2)  that 
Dahse  himself  was  chiefly  concerned  with  only  a  minor  point 
of  the  Wellhausen  theory,  the  divine  names  in  Genesis,  and 
with  the  contention  that  these  were  often  incorrectly  trans¬ 
mitted  in  the  received  (or  Massoretic)  text;  and  (3)  that  the 
grounds  on  which  even  this  contention  was  urged  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory. 

In  the  January  (1915)  number  of  the  same  review  a  fur¬ 
ther  note  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Wiener,  “  Has 
Professor  Lofthouse  Vindicated  the  Documentary  Theory  ?  ” 
In  this  Mr.  Wiener  left  Dahse  on  one  side ;  he  made  frequent 
references  to  his  own  writings  (chiefly  EPC,  PS,  and  OP)  ; 
he  urged  the  distinction,  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  between  the  earthen  or  stone  altar  and  the 
“  house  ”  or  sanctuary ;  and  claimed  that  in  the  supposed 
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Pentateuchal  documents  the  use  of  the  divine  names  was  far 
from  consistent.  In  the  same  number  I  was  allowed  a  brief 
reply,  showing  that  Wellhausen’s  “  lay  altars,”  or  cairns,  are 
unmentioned  in  Dt.  and  P,  and  that  “  no  array  of  textual 
variations  can  alter  the  fact  that  the  divine  names  are  found 
for  the  most  part  in  blocks,  and  that  the  transition  from  one 
to  the  other  regularly  corresponds  to  a  transition  from  one 
set  of  characteristics,  stylistic  and  religious,  to  another  ” 
(p.  138). 

In  April,  Mr.  Wiener  published  in  the  same  magazine  an 
article  entitled  “  The  Mosaic  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Legislation.”  Here  he  referred  to  his  contention  that  the 
divine  names  did  not  occur  in  “  blocks  ”  in  the  Pentateuch ; 
he  repeated  the  argument  of  the  distinction  between  cairn 
and  sanctuary,  admitting  that  the  Exile  “  put  an  end  once 
for  all  to  such  lay  sacrifices  ”  as  had  previously  been  offered 
at  cairns ;  he  asked  whether  the  regulations  for  the  approach 
to  the  tabernacle  and  the  leprosy  rules  could  have  originated 
anywhere  save  in  the  desert;  and  in  reply  to  the  argument 
that  Ezekiel  could  not  have  known  P,  he  pointed  out  that  by 
one  passage  in  Ezekiel  (xxii.  26)  P  seems  to  be  implied 
(Lev.  X.  10). 

Opportunity  was  given  me  to  show,  in  a  short  note,  that 
the  cases  where  “  Elohim  ”  appeared  in  J  and  the  tetragram- 
maton  appeared  in  E  were  few,  and  had  all  been  considered 
and  explained  by  “  critics  ” ;  and  that,  if  the  laws  in  P  were 
written  in  and  for  the  desert,  many  of  them  could  not  have 
been  obeyed,  on  Wiener’s  own  showing,  after  the  entrance 
into  Canaan.  I  concluded  with  a  paragraph  which  I  must 
quote,  as  it  forms  the  text  of  much  of  Wiener’s  article  in 
the  July  BS:  “  I  must  still  claim  that  nothing  has  been  said, 
in  these  pages  or  elsewhere,  to  lead  us  to  abandon  the  MT., 
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as  our  most  trustworthy  guide  to  the  original  text,  for  any 
of  the  types  of  the  LXX,  or  to  surrender  the  view  of  Israel’s 
history  which  claims  that,  in  Prophets  and  Law  alike,  Jeho¬ 
vah  was  patiently  leading  the  Israelites  by  a  progressive  rev¬ 
elation  ”  (p.  278). 

Mr.  Wiener  has  made  frequent  complaints,  though  hardly 
with  justification,  that  the  points  urged  by  himself,  Orr,  and 
Dahse  have  never  been  considered  by  his  opponents.  And 
he  has  so  often  accused  me  of  not  venturing  to  reply  to  these 
arguments,  that  with  the  permission  of  the  editor,  I  must  re¬ 
fer  at  greater  length  to  his  article  in  the  July  BS.  This  may 
be  divided  into  six  parts:  (1)  the  cairn  and  altar  argument 
(pp.  477  ff.)  ;  (2)  Levitical  porterage  and  leprosy  regula¬ 
tions,  with  a  supposed  I’olt e-face  on  my  part  (pp.  481  ff.)  ; 
(3)  the  argument  for  Ezekiel’s  dependence  on  P,  and  the 
reasons  for  his  supposed  divergence  (pp.  484  ff.)  ;  (4)  refer¬ 
ence  to  P  in  Dt.  and  the  prophets,  and  alleged  exceptions  to 
the  neglect  of  P  in  the  prophetical  writings  (pp.  493  ff.)  : 
(5)  the  argument  that  if  the  critics  are  right,  the  Pentateuch 
is  no  better  than  a  forgery  (pp.  495  ff.)  ;  and  (6)  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  doublets  in  the  story  of  Abraham  and  else¬ 
where  (pp.  498  ff.). 

These  points  are  full  of  interest  to  myself ;  and  although 
in  some  cases  they  are  little  more  than  repetitions  of  argu¬ 
ments  to  which  I  have  already  replied,  I  will  deal  with  them 
seriatim.  It  should  not,  however,  escape  notice  that  Mr. 
Wiener  has  led  the  discussion  entirely  away  from  Dahse. 
He  prefers  to  concentrate  on  a  few  points  (e.g.  cairn  altars, 
Levitical  porterage,  and  leprosy  rules),  assuming  that  if  they 
can  be  suspected  of  another  interpretation  than  that  of  the 
critics,  the  whole  critical  structure  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
With  regard  to  Ezekiel  and  the  supposed  knowledge  of  P  in 
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preexilic  writers,  he  selects  a  few  (and  these  not  the  most 
important)  passages  for  treatment,  and  entirely  neglects  the 
arguments  based  on  the  general  tone  and  outlook  of  the 
writers  in  question ;  and  awkward  instances,  like  those  of 
the  Abraham  doublets,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  seriously 
considered. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  the  logic  of  the 
schools,  a  universal  affirmative  may  be  contradicted  by  a  par¬ 
ticular  negative,  and  a  universal  negative  by  a  particular 
affirmative.  If  I  can  show  that  “  this  A  is  B,”  my  opponent 
cannot  continue  to  assert  that  “  no  A  is  B.”  But  in  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  literary  criticism  the  issue  is  rarely  as  simple.  A  lit¬ 
erary  generalization  is  not  a  universal  proof  in  the  sense  of 
the  logical  textbooks.  The  induction  based  on  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  author’s  whole  style  and  contents  cannot  be 
demolished  by  the  easy  process  of  explaining  away  three  or 
four  passages.  That  Mr.  Wiener  is  surely  conscious  that  his 
own  generalization  cannot  be  pressed  seems  clear  from  his 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  glosses,  and  his  statement  that 
he  holds  that  the  legislation  of  P  is  Mosaic  “  subject  only  to 
textual  criticism”  (LQR,  April,  p.  276;  see  also  BS,  Oct. 
1915,  pp.  602  ff.,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  glosses, 
at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  are  disconcert¬ 
ingly  numerous).  But  we  can  go  further.  A  theory  based 
on  ample  induction  is  not,  like  Homer’s  warriors,  to  be  killed 
by  a  few  well-directed  stabs ;  but  closer  examination  will 
show  that  the  thrusts  of  Mr.  Wiener’s  arguments,  so  far  from 
wounding  any  vital  part,  have  in  each  case  missed  their  mark. 

1.  As  regards  the  cairn  altars.  Mr.  Wiener  urges  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  altars,  lay  and  priestly,  both  in  exist¬ 
ence  before  the  Exile.  Hence  it  would  follow  that  P,  in 
speaking  of  altars  at  which  only  priests  might  officiate,  is  not 
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necessarily  post-exilic.  I  myself  referred,  as  Mr.  Wiener 
reminds  me,  to  the  differences  in  material  and  construction 
between  the  various  altars.  But  what  does  this  prove?  That 
laymen  could  officiate  at  one  kind  and  priests  at  the  other, 
both  before  and  after  the  Exile?  Surely  not.  The  fact  is 
that  until  Josiah’s  reforms,  both  laymen  and  priests  sacri¬ 
ficed  at  cairns  or  earthen  altars,  and  that  priests  sacrificed 
also  at  permanent  shrines;  and  that  after  that  day,  neither 
lay  sacrifices  nor  cairns  are  heard  of  any  more,  save  as  marks 
of  heathenism.  Mr.  Wiener  himself  recognizes  that  lay  sac¬ 
rifices  disappeared  after  the  Exile.  Does  he  not  see  that  the 
cairns,  where  lay  sacrifices  had  been  permitted,  came  to  an 
end  with  Josiah  in  623  b.c.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  13  ff.)  ?  Deut¬ 
eronomy  forbids  these  cairns  categorically,  and  P  makes  no 
mention  of  them  whatsoever.  This  is  exactly  the  contention 
of  the  critics.  How  could  P,  laying  down  its  minute  regula¬ 
tions  for  its  sacrificial  system,  have  entirely  neglected  a  whole 
class  of  sacrifices,  offered,  as  Mr.  Wiener  supposes,  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  laymen,  whenever  they  might  chance  to  officiate  at 
a  wayside  cairn?  The  truth  is  that  the  case  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  lay  and  priestly  altars  in  Dt.  and  P  entirely 
breaks  down. 

Mr.  Wiener  also  refers  to  the  direction  in  Ex.  xxi.  6,  the 
boring  of  the  slave’s  ear.  Here  his  sense  of  humor  seems  to 
have  led  him  astray.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  pointing 
definitely  either  to  cairns  or  the  sanctuary.  The  verse  is, 
“His  master  shall  bring  him  unto  God  [RV  margin,  “the 
judges  ”]  and  shall  bring  him  to  the  door.’’  The  parallel  in 
Dt.  XV.  16,  17,  seems  to  show  that  the  door  of  the  master’s 
own  house  is  in  mind,  and  that  a  visit  to  a  sanctuary  was 
never  contemplated.  The  word  “God”  (or  “gods”)  in  Ex. 
xxi.  6,  if  not  to  be  interpreted  as  RV  margin,  probabiy  refers 
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to  the  household  penates  placed  by  the  house  door,  and  it 
naturally  disappears  altogether  in  the  Dt.  version  (cp. 
Baentsch,  HK,  ad  loc.,  and  Kent,  Israel’s  Laws  and  Legal 
Precedents,  p.  62^). 

2.  I  am  told  that  I  have  contradicted  myself  in  asserting 
in  October,  1914,  that  P  dated  from  some  time  before  444 
B.C.,  and  in  April,  1915,  that  the  laws  which  P  exhibits  “  are 
of  varying  ages,  some  of  them  very  ancient.”  But  where  is 
the  contradiction?  Is  it  impossible  for  a  legislator  compos¬ 
ing  a  code  in  one  period  of  history  to  embody  in  it  provis¬ 
ions  which  have  been  known  and  obeyed  from  a  much  earlier 
time?  Is  it  impossible  for  him  to  adapt  these  earlier  provis¬ 
ions  to  fit  in  with  a  recognized  scheme  of  things  which  has 
become  possible  only  in  his  own  time?  No  word  that  Mr. 
Wiener  has  said  has  disputed  the  statement  that  the  style  of 
P  is  “  legal  and  precise,  entirely  lacking  in  the  colour  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  other  two  writers  (J  and  E)”;  but 
P’s  subject  matter,  both  in  laws  and  narratives,  may  none 
the  less  be,  and  often  is,  very  ancient.  Do  those  who  neg¬ 
lect  the  facts  of  divergence  in  style  and  religious  conception 
between  P  and  the  other  documents,  and  who  hold  that 
“  subject  to  textual  criticism  ”  Moses  wrote  both  narrative 
and  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  really  believe  that  the  legislator 
was  uninfluenced  by  even  earlier  Semitic  legislation  in  his 
codes?  (Cp.  parallels  between  Ex.  xxi.  2  f . ;  xxii.  Iff.,  5f. ; 
Lev.  XX.  14;  xxii.  7,  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.)  Or  that 
he  invented  the  laws  in  Lev.  xi.,  xii. ;  or  xiv.  6  ff.,  33  ff., 
49  ff.  ?  These  latter  can  be  paralleled  with  ethnic  customs  as 
clearly  as  the  practice  of  circumcision.  True,  the  general 
^Driver  (Deuteronomy,  ICC,  p.  184)  interprets  the  phrase  “unto 
God  ”  of  “  the  sanctuary  at  which  judgment  is  administered.” 
What  has  this  to  do  with  the  alleged  inability  of  “  critics  ”  to 
“distinguish  between  a  mound  and  a  house”? 
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system  of  P  contemplates  a  state  of  society  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  desert;  but  that  provisions  as  early  as  the  desert 
itself,  or  earlier,  should  be  preserved  there,  is  as  natural  as 
that  traditional  principles  of  ancient  common  law  should  be 
preserved  in  English  and  American  statutes  drawn  up  to-day.’ 

Mr.  Wiener  further  writes  as  if,  on  the  view  of  a  post- 
exilic  P,  all  that  was  said  of  the  tabernacle  in  that  document 
was  intended  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  second 
temple.  Who  has  ever  suggested  this?  The  later  priestly 
writers  hold  that  a  sacred  tent  had  existed  in  the  desert ;  and 
indeed  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  suggestion 
that  the  tribes  carried  with  them  a  portable  shrine.  This 
the  writers  idealized  into  a  glorified  structure,  surrounded  with 
the  taboos  or  prohibitions  with  which  the  temple  itself  and  the 
priesthood  were  encompassed ;  and  the  post-exilic  order  of 
Levites,  in  this  reconstruction,  were  assigned  certain  duties 
in  connection  therewith,  analogous  to  their  other  duties.  But 
the  Levites  were  obviously  more  than  “  desert  porters  ”  (cp. 
Num.  XXXV.  1-8).  Mr.  Wiener  here  refers  to  the  supposed 
contrasts  between  Num.  xviii.  3  and  Chron.  —  presumably 
1  Chron.  ix.  28,  the  arrangement  instituted  by  David  (ver. 
22)  ;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  27  ff.  does  not  conflict  with  the  warning  in 
Numbers.  It  is  the  priests  who  enter  the  inner  part  of  the  shrine, 
as  distinct  from  the  Levites  (2  Chron.  xxix.  16).  In  Chron., 
Mr.  Wiener  urges,  the  Levites  are  said  to  do  what  by  Num. 
xviii.  3  they  were  to  have  been  put  to  death  for  doing.  How 
does  ^Ir.  AViener  himself  explain  this?  Is  he  himself 
possibly  a  “  higher  critic,”  regarding  Chron.  as  idealiz¬ 
ing  the  past  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  a  later 

*  It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  that  when  a  new  statute  has  to 
be  drafted,  the  draftsman  seeks  for  precedents  either  among  the 
old  laws  of  the  same  country  or  among  the  laws  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  where  similar  legislation  is  in  force. 
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age?  or  does  he  rather  hold  that  by  the  time  of  David  the 
provisions  of  the  authoritative  law  of  Moses,  instituted  some 
three  centuries  before,  had  been  forgotten  or  cast  aside? 
The  former  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  since  he  tells  us  (PS, 
p.  233)  that  he  rejects  “  all  statements  in  the  hagiography 
that  conflict  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.”  But  there  is 
really  no  need  for  Mr.  Wiener  to  sacrifice  Chron.  here. 
Numbers  xviii.  3  is  quite  consistent  with  all  that  we  read 
elsewhere  in  P  about  Levites.  They  look  after  the  furniture 
and  sacred  vessels  of  the  sanctuary ;  but  they  must  not  ac¬ 
tually  approach  within  the  shrine,  though  they  have  charge 
of  the  vessels  used  there  when  these  are  taken  outside  (cp. 
2  Chron.  xxix.  16,  where  the  priests  as  distinct  from  the 
Levites  enter  the  “inner  part”).  But  this  explanation  of  a 
supposed  “  inconsistency  ”  removes  all  need  to  separate  P 
by  several  centuries  from  Chron.,  which  Mr.  Wiener  admits 
to  be  late. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  status  of  the  Levites  is  under 
discussion,  to  regard  P  as  late  has  another  advantage.  Mr. 
Wiener  gives  a  speculative  and  rather  obscurely  worded  re¬ 
construction  of  the  history  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (OP,  pp. 
71  f. ;  cp.  PS,  pp.  281  f.).  This  necessitates  an  alteration  of 
the  text,  and  it  fails  to  do  justice  to  four  important  and  early 
references  to  the  tribe  (Gen.  xlix. ;  Dt.  xxxiii. ;  Jud.  xvii.  9; 
and  xviii.  30  —  to 'say  nothing  of  the  notice  in  Gen.  xxxiv.). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Levites,  having  been  in  earlier  ages 
synonymous  with  priests  (as  Mr.  Wiener  says  they  actually 
were  from  Dt.  to  Mai.,  PS,  p.  282)  after  their  dispersion  as 
an  independent  tribe,  were  then  debased  to  a  secondary  rank 
in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  (as,  according  to  Mr.  Wiener,  Ezekiel 
recommended),  we  can  see  quite  clearly  why  the  post-exilic 
P,  in  his  imaginative  and  idealizing  account  of  desert  con- 
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ditions,  pictures  them  as  custodians  of  everything  belonging 
to  the  sanctuary,  but  not  as  priests  (see  also  CB,  pp.  29, 
323  f.). 

Mr.  Wiener  has  further  urged  that  the  leprosy  laws  (Lev. 
xiv.,  XV.)  were  intended  only  for  the  desert,  and  could  not 
have  been  obeyed  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  hence  they 
could  not  be  post-exilic.  But  he  himself  points  out  (BS,  p. 
483)  that  they  are  introduced  by  the  phrase,  “  when  ye  are 
come  into  the  land  of  Canaan.”  They  evidently  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  carried  out  in  Canaan ;  and  the  phrase  has  a 
parallel  in  the  very  frequent  phrase  in  iDt.,  “  when  thou  art 
come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,”  the 
phrase  being  a  natural  part  of  the  desert  setting  of  the  code. 

3.  Mr.  Wiener  turns  to  Ezekiel.  He  begins  by  referring 
to  three  passages  in  Ezekiel  which  are  supposed  to  imply  the 
existence  of  P.  First,  Ezekiel  xxii.  26  (cp.  xliv.  23)  con¬ 
tains  the  words,  “  they  [the  priests]  have  put  no  ditTerence 
between  the  holy  and  the  common,  neither  have  they  caused 
men  to  discern  between  the  unclean  and  the  clean,  and  have 
hid  their  eyes  from  my  sabbaths,  and  1  am  profaned  among 
them.”  In  Lev.  x.  10  (P),  we  read  ”  that  ye  may  put  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  holy  and  the  common,  and  between  the  un¬ 
clean  and  the  clean ;  and  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of 
Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them 
by  the  hand  of  Moses.”  The  verse  also  recurs  in  Lev.  xi.  I 
(P),  and  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  Lev.  xx.  25  (part  of 
H,  the  Holiness  code,  probably  contemporary  with  Ezekiel). 
Clearly,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  P  quoted  from  Ezekiel  or  H  quite  as  easily  as  the 
reverse.  Again,  the  words  in  Ezek.  xx.  12,  “  Moreover  also 
I  gave  them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them, 
that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanctify  them,” 
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are  said  to  imply  the  preexistence  of  Ex.  xxxi.  13,  “  Speak 
thou  also  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  ye  shall 
keep  my  sabbaths:  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you 
throughout  your  generations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  which  sanctify  you.”  But  the  conception  of  sabbaths 
as  a  sign  may  quite  well  have  originated  with  Ezekiel  and 
then  have  been  used  by  P.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of 
the  references  to  guilt  and  sin  offerings,  and  holy  things  and 
places.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wiener  shows  that  he  feels  his  argu¬ 
ment  to  be  unequal  to  bearing  all  the  strain  he  lays  upon  it, 
when  he  speaks  of  “  P  or  some  legislator  that  dealt  with  the 
same  topics.”  The  festival  legislation  in  Ezekiel  is  said  to 
imply  Lev.  xxiii.  4.  This  passage  is  from  the  probably  con¬ 
temporary  document  H.  It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  both 
imply  the  less  elaborate  passages  in  Ex.  xxiii.  and  Dt.  xvi. 

But  Mr.  Wiener  recognizes  the  existence  of  discrepancies 
between  Ezekiel  and  the  Pentateuch.  For  these  he  gives  five 
reasons : — ■ 

(a)  Psychological  (p.  485):  “The  vision  contains  an 
ideal  element.”  Such  an  “  argumentum  ex  mysterio  ”  would 
be  as  plausible  as  it  is  convenient,  if  it  were  not  that  the  dis¬ 
crepancies  are  so  regular  in  character ;  the  ritual  provisions 
in  each  case  going  a  little  further  than  Dt.,  but  not  so  far  as 
P ;  and  recalling  H  in  tone  and  language.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  Ezekiel’s  sketch  was  not  intended  as  a  “  lit¬ 
eral  representation  of  what  was  to  be.” 

{b)  Textual.  The  text  both  of  Dt.  and  of  Ezekiel  has 
suffered  in  transmission ;  and  Mr.  Wiener’s  suggestion  is 
that  if  we  had  a  correct  Ezekiel  and  a  correct  Dt.,  they  might 
prove  to  be  nearer  one  another  than  they  seem  to  be  at  pres¬ 
ent.  But  something  more  than  a  bare  surmise  is  needed.  The 
received  text  of  Ezekiel  is  less  certain  than  that  of  most  other 
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Old  Testament  books,  including  Dt. ;  but  no  one  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  either  in  giving  us  a  true  text  of  Ezekiel,  or  in  prov¬ 
ing  that  it  would  bring  us  nearer  to  Dt.,  or  in  showing  that 
this  approach,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  would  do  anything  to 
lessen  the  discrepancies. 

(c)  Social.  Ezekiel  was  anxious  to  depress  the  secular 
element  in  favor -of  the  priesthood,  and  to  remove  the  abuses 
which  had  grown  up  since  the  time  of  Moses.  But  the  in¬ 
stance  discussed  by  ^Ir.  Wiener  (xlv.  21-25,  xlvi.),  even  if 
his  interpretation  is  right,  does  not  touch  the  main  body  of 
ritual  divergence  (see  below)  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Ezekiel  does  not  refer  to  the  Levitical  high  priest 
is  not  affected  by  the  existence,  in  earlier  times,  of  chief 
priests.  Chief  priests  are  found  both  in  the  Southern  (2 
Kings  xii.  9;  xxv.  18)  and  Northern  (Amos  vii.  13)  king¬ 
doms.  We  do  not  know  how  they  were  differentiated  from 
their  brethren ;  but  we  do  know  that  when  Ezekiel  is  laying 
down  regulations  for  the  priests,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
such  rules  for  the  chief  priests  (cp.  Lev.  xxi.  1-15),  which, 
had  they  been  Mosaic  or  even  traditional,  he  could  hardly 
have  passed  over.  Mr.  Wiener  also  refers  to  his  arguments 
in  PS,  pp.  237  f.,  241  f.,  278  ff. ;  but  these,  if  carefully  studied, 
only  show  that  Ezekiel  introduced  the  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites,  and  that  the  practice  he  recommended 
in  sacrificing  is  not  that  of  P.  This  is  what  I  myself  have 
urged  (CB,  pp.  28  ff.).  What  he  does  not  prove  is  the  one 
thing  his  argument  needs,  namely,  that  Ezekiel  is  departing 
from  a  custom  already  known  and  authoritative ;  indeed,  he 
holds  that  the  legislation  of  P  for  the  Levites,  being  intended 
merely  for  “  desert  porterage,”  was  dropped  after  the  en¬ 
trance  into  Canaan,  in  spite  of  2  Sam.  vi. 

{d)  Ritual.  Ezekiel  (CB,  pp.  29  f.)  prescribes  two  days 
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of  Atonement,  one  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  (xlv. 
18  ff.)  ;  this  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  well-known  law 
in  Lev.  xvi.  Mr.  Wiener  urges  that  no  one  would  assert  this 
about  Ezekiel,  who  had  actual  experience  of  what  the  day 
of  Atonement  is.  But  why?  True,  there  is  no  mention  of 
anything  like  the  solemn  ritual  of  Lev.  xvi.  in  Ezekiel.  But 
this  is  the  point  of  the  whole  argument.  Of  the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  Ezekiel  knows,  or  says,  nothing.  And  lest  it 
should  be  asserted  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  his 
silence  on  this  great  Day  (extraordinary  as  silence  would 
be  on  such  a  festival  as  this  —  the  most  important,  for  mod¬ 
ern  Jews,  of  the  whole  year,  and  the  most  impressive  in 
the  whole  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation),  he  speaks  instead 
of  two  Atonement  festivals.  He  has  two  simple  “  spring 
cleanings”  instead  of  one  very  complex  one  (cp.  CB,  p.  30). 
Can  anything  be  clearer?  Whether  he  was  influenced  by  a 
love  of  symmetry  or  not,  he  could  not  have  instituted  these 
two  rites,  while  saying  nothing  of  the  other,  if  the  other  had 
been  in  existence.^ 

It  thus  appears  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  urged  in  proof 
of  the  view  that  Ezekiel  must  have  known  P,  nor  could  his 
discrepancies  be  explained  by  any  other  supposition  than  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  P. 

4.  We  turn  away  from  Ezekiel  to  the  Pentateuchal  codes, 

‘  In  an  argument  of  this  kind,  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
proportion  by  enumerating  the  cases  of  discrepancy.  A  list  follows 
of  passages  in  Ezekiel  which  do  not  tally  with  the  corresponding 
laws  in  P  or  H;  xliii.  20  (Ex.  xxix.  12);  xliii.  24  (Lev.  ii.  13); 
xliv.  10  (cp.  CB,  p.  323) ;  xliv.  11  (Lev,  i.  5;  iii.  8,  cp.  2  Chron.  xxix. 
34;  XXX.  17);  xliv.  20  (Lev.  xix,  27;  xxl.  5,  10);  xliv.  22  (cp.  Ezra 
lx.  12;  Neh.  x.  30);  xliv.  28  (tithes  unmentioned);  xliv.  30  (Num. 
xviii.  12  f.);  xlv.  13  (Neh.  x.  32;  Ex.  xxx.  11-16);  xlv.  18  ff.  (Lev. 
xvi.);  xlv.  23  (Num.  xxviii.  19);  xlv.  25  (Lev.  xxiii.  36;  Num.  xxix. 
35);  xlvi.  14  (Num.  xxviii.  34). 
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and  observe  that  in  certain  passages  Dt.  and  P  are  said  to 
be  similar  or  even  identical,  and  therefore,  presumably,  that 
Dt.  comes  after  P  and  not  P  after  Dt.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  list  of  unclean  animals  and  birds  “  is  in  great  measure 
verbally  identical  ”  in  Dt.  xiv.  4-20  and  Lev.  xi.  2-23.  In  a 
bare  list  of  names,  there  cannot  be  much  room  for  the  display 
of  style ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  Dt.  was  the 
copyist.  Probably  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean, 
and  some  of  the  species  in  the  duplicated  catalogue,  go  back 
to  a  far  earlier  age  than  that  of  the  rise  of  either  code.  Again, 
Mr.  Wiener  argues  that  the  permission  to  kill  and  eat  flesh 
at  home  in  Dt.  xii.  15,  20  ff.,  presupposes  and  modifies  the 
stringent  law  in  Lev.  xvii.  1-7.  But  why  should  this  be?  In 
the  first  place.  Lev.  xvii.  1-7,  as  it  now  stands,  relates  only  to 
sacrifice;  and  if  it  were  intended  to  hold  good  simply  for  the 
desert,  why  are  we  told,  in  verse  7,  that  the  law  is  to  be  a 
“  statute  for  ever  unto  them  throughout  their  generations  ”  ? 
The  fact  is  that  Dt.  xii.  15  is  the  modification  necessitated  by 
the  abolition  of  local  sanctuaries,  and  that  Lev.  xvii.  1-7  is 
treating  of  a  totally  dififerent  matter.  Again,  why  must  the 
taboo  on  blood  in  Dt.  (as  ]\Ir.  Wiener  suggests)  be  held  to 
rest  on  the  enactments  of  P?  The  reference  (given  by  Orr; 
to  Gen.  ix.  4  shows  that  this  taboo  was  far  older  than  even 
Moses,  and  Acts  xv.  29  (to  say  nothing  of  the  practice  of 
modern  Jews)  shows  how  long  it  has  endured.  It  is  quite 
gratuitous  to  suppose,  on  such  a  ground  as  this,  that  P  must 
have  preceded  Dt.  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  8  certainly  refers  to 
the  priests’  Torah  on  the  subject  of  leprosy.  This  Torah 
might  have  been  the  actual  provisions  in  Lev,  xiii.  and  xiv., 
or  at  least  the  basis  of  the  Law  codified  in  those  chapters. 
But  how  does  this  prove  that  P,  in  which  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv 
are  embedded,  is  Mosaic  or  even  older  than  Dt.?  There  is 
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nothing  to  show  that  this  Torah,  like  others,  could  not  have 
existed  long  before  it  was  written  down  in  the  particular 
code.^ 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  provision  for  “  disestablished  ” 
Levites  in  Dt.  xviii.  6.  Mr.  Wiener  asserts  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  disestablishment  or  of  local  sanctuaries  here. 
This  is  of  course  quite  true  if  the  passage  is  taken  by  itself ; 
but  when  the  passage  is  taken  in  connection  with  Dt.  xii.  and 
2  Kings  xxiii.  9,  to  which  I  pointed  (LQR,  Jan.  1915,  p.  131), 
the  suggestion  is  clear  enough.  The  local  sanctuaries  are  to 
be  destroyed  and  the  occupation  of  the  local  priests  in  their 
ministration  brought  to  an  end  (Dt.  xii.);  the  local  priests 
thus  rendered  homeless  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
9)  were  maintained,  but  not  allowed  to  exercise  priestly  func¬ 
tions.  In  Dt.  xviii.  C  they  are  to  be  maintained  and  allowed 

*  To  form  a  reliable  conclusion  on  the  relation  of  the  four  codes 
(Covenant,  Deuteronomy,  P,  and  H)  to  one  another,  we  must  go 
through  the  various  cases  of  parallel  laws.  The  following  list 
contains  all  the  more  important  parallels,  distinguishing  between 
those  where  Dt.  expands  the  Covenant  and  P  (or  H)  is  indepen¬ 
dent  (n);  those  where  P  (or  H)  goes  beyond  Covenant  and  Dt. 
(ft);  those  where  Dt.  and  P  (or  H)  show  independent  expansion 
of  Covenant  (c);  and  where  the  formula  is  practically  the  same 
(d).  The  fact  that  the  list  is  not  longer  rises  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  in  so  many  instances  P  does  not  overlap  at  all  with 
the  other  codes. 

Ex.  XX.  24  (not  part  of  Covenant,  but  a  primitive  law),  Dt.  xii. 

1- 28,  Lev.  xvii.  1-9  (o);  Ex.  xxii.  31,  Dt,  xiv.  21,  Lev.  xvii.  15,  xi. 
40  (b);  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  Dt.  xv.  1-11,  Lev.  xxv.  1-7  (c);  Ex.  xxl. 

2- 11,  Dt.  XV.  12-18,  Lev.  xxv.  39-46  (c);  Ex.  xxiii.  14-17,  xxxiv.  18, 
20,  22-24,  Dt.  xvi.  1-17,  Lev.  xxiii.,  Num.  xxvlii.-xxlx.  (b);  Ex.  xxii. 

18,  Dt.  xviii.  10-11,  Lev.  xix.  26,  31,  xx.  6-27  (c);  Ex.  xxiii.  1,  Dt. 
xix.  15-21,  Lev.  xix.  16  (here  Dt.  expands  Covt.;  Lev.(H)  is  very 
brief).  Ex.  xxii.  25,  Dt.  xxiii.  19  f..  Lev,  xxv.  35-37  (c);  Ex.  xxiii. 

19,  xxxiv.  26,  Dt.  xxvi.  2,  Num.  xviii.  12  ff.  (b);  Ex.  xxiii.  15,  18, 
xxxiv.  18,  Dt.  xvi.  3  f.,  8,  Ex.  xii.  8,  15,  18-20,  Lev.  xxiii.  6  (b);  Ex. 
xxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  25,  Dt.  xvi.  4,  Num.  lx,  12  (d). 

If  the  (b)  list  is  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases 
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to  exercise  at  least  subordinate  functions  at  the  Jerusalem 
temple.  (On  priests  and  Levites  in  Dt.  and  P,  see  Driver’s 
Deuteronomy,  p.  219.) 

But,  it  is  said,  Hosea  implies  a  detailed  written  code.  The 
passage  from  Hosea  vii.  13,  referred  to  in  the  LQR,  April, 
p.  276,  and  quoted  in  OP,  pp.  131  f.,  is  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  in  that  difficult  prophet.  But  it  certainly  does .  not 
necessitate  a  reference  to  an  existing  written  ceremonial  law, 
still  less  to  P  (on  the  various  interpretations,  see  Harper, 
Amos  and  Hosea,  in  ICC,  pp.  320  ff.).  The  meaning,  as 
borne  out  by  the  LXX,  seems  to  be,  “  If  I  should  write  out 
my  precepts  for  them  in  myriads  —  such  moral  precepts  as 
the  prophets  have  been  in  vain  urging  upon  them  —  they 
would  count  them  as  mere  foreign  ordinances  and  of  no  bind¬ 
ing  power  in  Israel.”  The  context  makes  no  suggestion  of 
P,  nor  is  Hosea  referring  to  what  Jahveh  has  done  (the  tense 
is  future),  but  to  what  he  might  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
passage  in  Jer.  vii.  22  is  about  as  clear  as  it  can  be,  and  this 
whether  we  read">?^-^y  or  simply  (“on  the  basis  of,”  or 
“concerning”).  Mr.  Wiener  urges  that  it  was  for  the  sake 

Covt.  and  Dt.  are  far  nearer  than  Covt.  and  P  (or  H).  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  talionis  (Ex.  xxi.  23-25;  Dt.  xix.  21;  Lev.  xxiv.  19), 
Dt.  and  H  are  significantly  alike  in  toning  down  the  severity  of 
Covt.  It  will  further  be  noticed  that  the  parallels  to  P  as  distinct 
from  H  are  very  few;  and  also  that  the  most  characteristic  and 
striking  legislation  of  P  is  absent  from  Dt.  (as  from  Covt.).  On 
the  critical  view,  this  is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  if  P  w'as  all 
written  by  Moses  in  the  desert,  before  Dt.,  it  is  not  intelligible  at 
all.  How  was  it  possible  in  a  code  professing  to  sum  up  every¬ 
thing  a  layman  needed  to  know  in  his  new  home,  to  omit  all  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  distinction  between  priest 
and  Levite,  the  Levitical  cities,  the  year  of  Jubile,  and  the  meal 
offerings,  guilt  offerings  and  sin  offerings,  as  well  as  all  reference 
to  the  atoning  value  of  sacrifice?  Tradition  can  be  supported  only 
at  the  cost  of  the  reputation  •  of  the  legislation  which  tradition  is 
supposed  to  glorify. 
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of  the  recognition  of  God  and  obedience  to  His  (moral  and 
spiritual)  commands  that  the  law  had  been  given;  and  that 
this  is  the  view  of  all  the  prophets.  Exactly.  Mr.  Wiener 
goes  on  to  quote  1  Sam.  xv.  22  (the  application  as  made  by 
Mr.  Wiener  to  Ex.  xv.  25;  xvi.  4;  xix.  5,  is  hardly  clear). 
Nothing  could  be  more  apposite.  But  that  is  not  the  view 
of  P.  In  P  the  ritual  law  is  an  end  in  itself.  If  P  had  ex¬ 
isted  in  Jeremiah’s  time,  the  only  interpretation  of  Jeremiah’s 
words  would  be  as  a  protest  against  P.  As  it  is,  P  is  not  in 
his  mind  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  did  not  exist. 
But  a  body  of  ritual  practice  did  exist,  against  whose  claim 
to  authority,  as  having  been  ordained  in  the  desert,  Jeremiah 
protests  with  characteristic  vigor. 

It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  these  few  references,  even 
if  they  could  be  made  to  bear  the  interpretation  put  on  them 
by  Mr.  Wiener,  will  counterbalance  the  deliberate  and  mas¬ 
sive  emphasis  laid  on  morality  in  conduct,  and  the  equally 
deliberate  and  noteworthy  neglect  of  ritual,  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries.  The  contempt  with 
which  the  prophets  speak  of  sacrifices  could  be  explained 
only  by  the  fact  that  such  ritual  as  P  describes  was  not  in 
their  mind  at  all,  and  that  the  simpler  ritual  described  in  Ex. 
xxi.-xxiii.  had  been  altogether  overlaid  by  pagan  ostenta¬ 
tion  or  license.  And  if  they  did  not  know  of  P,  how  can  we 
suppose  that  P  existed?  It  might  have  been  unknown  to 
the  common  people,  as  Mr.  Wiener  rather  daringly  suggests 
(OP,  p.  133)  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  men 
like  Plosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah.  As  I  wrote  in  the  LQR 
(April,  1915,  p.  278),  “Either  the  priests  must  have  kept 
P  to  themselves  only  too  well,  or  the  Prophets  must  have 
been  extremely  ignorant  or  extremely  disingenuous.” 

5.  We  now  turn  to  the  fifth  or  moral  argument.  Mr. 
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Wiener  on  this  point  contents  himself  with  a  long  quotation 
from  Orr  (Problem  of  the  Old  Test.,  pp.  292-294),  and  two 
somewhat  cheap  witticisms  of  Huxley  and  Wellhausen,  In 
reply  I  might  refer  to  a  striking  passage  by  Driver  (Deu¬ 
teronomy,  pp.  Ivi  f.,  Ixff.),  to  which  most  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal  will  be  able  to  refer ;  nor  do  I  think  that,  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  they  will  put  down  the  words  of  that  great  scholar  as 
an  “  opinion  that  critics  who  cannot  distinguish  between  a 
house  and  a  mound  hold  of  their  own  performances”  (BS, 
July,  1915,  p.  497).  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  use  of 
such  terms  as  fraud  and  trickery  is  really  a  begging  of  the 
question.  Did  the  authors  of  the  code  intend  to  deceive  the 
community?  Mr.  W’iener  denies  it.  So  do  his  opponents. 
But  surely,  it  is  argued,  they  must  have  desired  to  do  this,  if 
the  critics  are  right.  Why?  The  truth  is  that  for  the  legis¬ 
lators,  as  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  the  laws  as  they 
were  received  were  regarded  as  authoritative,  and  therefore 
Mosaic.  But  to  say  that  the  legislator,  when  he  wrote 
“  Moses  said,”  meant  to  hoodwink  the  Hebrew  people  into 
believing  that  Moses  had  actually  written  down  every  word 
himself,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  suppose  that,  whenever 
an  Athenian  orator  referred  to  Solon  or  a  Spartan  statesman 
to  Lycurgus,  he  was  consciously  appealing  to  a  fictitious  per¬ 
sonage  for  the  authority  without  which  he  would  have  been 
helpless.  The  authors  of  the  codes  set  down  practices  which 
they  believed  to  be  genuine  and  correct,  however  neglected 
they  might  have  been  in  the  past ;  and  this  for  them  was  syn¬ 
onymous  with  what  was  Mosaic. 

6.  Mr.  W  iener  refers  to  a  sentence  of  mine,  at  the  close 
of  my  note  in  the  LQR,  April,  1915,  page  278,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  doublets  in  the  Pentateuchal  narratives.  It  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  reading  the  Pentateuch 
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as  if  it  were  a  single  document,  rises  from  the  duplicate  nar¬ 
ratives  ;  and  I  pointed  out  that  if  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
prophets  did  not  know  of  the  legislation  of  P,  supposing  P 
existed  in  their  days,  it  is  equally  hard  to  believe  “that  one 
and  the  same  writer  could  have  informed  his  readers  that 
Abraham  induced  his  own  wife  to  play  a  rather  unworthy 
trick  on  Pharaoh,  that  later  on  she  became  a  mothei  at  an 
exceptionally  late  age,  and  then  that  still  later  Abraham 
employed  the  same  ruse  with  Abimelech.” 

Mr.  Wiener  asks  what  bearing  this  has  on  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  That  it-  has  a 
bearing  on  the  authorship  of  the  legislation  as  such,  I  did  not 
suggest ;  but  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
a  whole  it  has  a  very  important  bearing;  and  it  was  on  the 
question  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a 
whole  that  our  discussion  arose.  However,  before  referring 
to  this  doublet,  Mr.  Wiener  quotes  a  passage  from  OP  re¬ 
ferring  to  others  which  I  did  not  mention.  The  reader  who 
examines  the  passages  Ex.  xvii.  1-7  and  Num.  xx.  1-13  will 
see  that,  distinct  from  P,  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  one  referred  to  IMassah  and  the  other  to  Meribah 
(note  especially  ver.  7).  Whether  these  two  accounts  refer 
to  the  same  incident,  localized  by  tradition  one  at  one  place 
and  one  at  another,  is  of  course  a  further  question.  The 
point  is  that,  in  the  narratives  as  they  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  have  a  doublet  or  rather  a  triplet. 

As  regards  the  manna,  why  should  there  not  have  been 
more  than  one  account?  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  story 
is  actually  given  us  in  the  Pentateuch  twice  over  (Ex.  xvi. 
and  Num.  xi.,  with  variations;  to  say  nothing  of  Dt.  viii.). 
Ex.  xvi.  21  (where  the  manna  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  sun) 
can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  verse  23  (where  the  Israelites 
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are  told  to  bake  and  boil  it)  ;  verses  15  and  31  are  equally 
independent. 

Mr.  Wiener  then  turns  to  the  Abraham  stories  in  Gen.  xii. 
and  XX.  In  his  dread  of  recognizing  that  these  are  doublets, 
he  neglects  the  special  “E  clues”  in  Gen.  xx.  (Elohim  for 
Jahveh,  the  references  to  dream  and  prophet,  and  the  more 
developed  conception  of  God),  he  changes  the  position  of  the 
section  in  the  text  (see  PS,  pp.  74-7G),  and  then  comes  to 
the  following  conclusion  (BS,  p.  499),  “that  Abraham  should 
have  made  a  practice  of  passing  Sarah  off  as  his  sister  in 
cases  where  the  habits  of  the  age  made  this  an  expedient  for 
self-protection  gives  no  ground  whatever  for  surprise,”  — 
even  if  he  carries  out  this  practice  twice  within  an  interval 
of  at  most  a  few  years ;  presumably  it  is  etjually  natural  that 
Isaac,  a  generation  later,  should  repeat  the  ruse.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  will  hardly  commend  itself  to  those  who  hold  that  ' 
behind  cur  narratives  of  Abraham  lies  a  character  nobly  con¬ 
ceived  and  worthy  of  being  called  “  the  friend  of  God.”  The 

two  sections  must  be  independent  doublets  or  they  are  fatal 

to  their  author’s  conception  of  his  hero.^ 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  Mr.  Wiener’s  readers  that 
the  doublets  occur  right  through  the  Pentateuch.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  some  of  these  in  Genesis,  we  have  i.  1-ii.  4a  as 
against  ii.  4b  ff . ;  xvii.  10-19  as  against  xviii.  9-15;  xxvii. 
46-xxviii.  9  as  against  xxvii.  1-45 ;  xxviii.  19  as  against 
XXXV.  15;  xxxii.  28  as  against  xxxv.  10;  xxxii.  3  and  xxxiii. 

16  as  against  xxxvi.  6.  Ingenuity  and  skill  may  explain  away 

*  Mr.  Wiener  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  Amah  and  Shiphehah 

(maid  servant)  are  both  used  in  this  section  (ver.  14-17).  This 

does  not  alter  the  fact  that  amah  is  the  usual  word  in  E,  shiphehah 
in  J.  A  reference  to  the  Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon  will  show  that 
amah  is  never  used  in  passages  recognized  as  belonging  to  J,  and 
shiphehah  very  rarely  in  E  (see  Driver’s  Genesis,  p.  xiii;  Skinner 
attributes  shiphehah  in  Gen.  xx.  14  and  xxx.  18  to  the  redactor). 
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one  or  two  of  these ;  can  it  efiface  the  impression  made  on  the 
thoughtful  reader  by  them  all? 

Mr.  Wiener  further  asks  for  consideration  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  adduced  by  Orr  in  the  “  Problem  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  (pp.  292-32G)  which,  he  adds,  “the  critics  have  never 
dared  to  answer  in  detail.”  I  must  not,  at  the  close  of  a 
paper  already  too  long,  venture  to  suggest  the  answer  for 
which  Mr.  Wiener  calls;  but  what  are  the  points  in  these 
pages  that  have  not  been  answered?  The  moral  issue,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  has  been  met  fre¬ 
quently.  The  “  historical  incredibility  ”  —  viz.  the  acceptance 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  law  at  its  promulgation  by  Ezra  — 
shrinks  to  vanishing  point  when  we  remember  that  many  of 
the  laws  were  already  familiar  in  substance  and  principle, 
that  the  code  was  a  development  of  tendencies  already  at 
work,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  several  provisions  had 
actually  met  with  great  opposition  (e.g.  the  laws  prohibiting 
intermarriage),  till  the  demands  of  Ezra  were  supported  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Nehemiah.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  Orr 
suggests,  many  of  these  were  unknown  in  the  period  before 
the  Exile,  when  did  they  fall  into  disuse,  and  to  what  earlier 
period  can  we  point  as  one  of  clearer  knowledge  and  larger 
obedience?  As  for  the  alleged  unsuitability  of  the  code  to  the 
post-exilic  period,  it  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the  code 
in  which  all  social  and  national  interests  are  subordinated  to 
that  of  religion,  and  in  which  the  society  contemplated  is  not 
a  nation  but  a  church,  is  suited  to  no  period  in  the  history  of 
Israel  save  that  in  which  political  independence  had  been  lost 
and  the  one  social  bond  was  the  common  religious  convic¬ 
tion  and  practice. 

Orr  next  presses  the  precarious  nature  of  the  argument 
from  silence  (viz.,  the  provisions  of  P  are  not  mentioned 
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earlier;  therefore  they  could  not  have  been  known).  But  this 
is  to  misrepresent  the  argument.  It  is  not  one  merely  of 
silence.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not 
simply  neglect  P ;  they  describe  a  state  of  things  inconsistent 
with  P  (e.g.  lay  altars,  and  Levites  as  identical  with  priests). 
Mr.  Wiener  tries  to  annul  the  force  of  these  representations ; 
but,  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  unsuccessfully.  Orr  fur¬ 
ther  asserts  that  P  must  have  been  known  to  Ezekiel,  H,  and 
Dt.  These  arguments  have  been  considered  by  various  wri¬ 
ters,  notably  (to  mention  books  more  recent  than  Orr)  in 
McNeile’s  “  Deuteronomy  ”  and  Steuernagel’s  “  Einleitung.”  ^ 
The  final  argument  in  the  section  of  the  book  to  which 
Mr,  Wiener  refers  deals  with  institutions,  chiefly  priests  and 
Levites,  feasts,  and  trespass  offerings.  On  each  of  these 
points  Orr  is  perfectly  right  in  saying  that  the  liturgical 
terms  were  known  before  the  Exile,  and  that  certain  laws  in 
relation  to  them  existed  in  earlier  ages.  What  he  does  not 
show  is  that  the  laws  which  had  existed,  whether  written  or 
unwritten,  are  the  laws  which  we  have  in  P ;  and  this  is  just 
what  is  vital  to  the  argument.  The  significance  of  his  book, 
indeed,  has  been  well  summed  up  in  Driver’s  “  Genesis  ”  (7th 
ed.,  note  on  chap.  xlix.  24)  :  “  There  is  nothing  substantially 
new  in  his  volume:  critics  are  quite  familiar  with  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  he  has  marshalled  against  them ;  the  present 

‘  Mr.  Wiener  has  called  my  attention  to  his  review  of  McNeile’s 
Deuteronomy  in  BS,  Oct.  1912.  His  chief  criticisms  refer  to  the 
cairn  altars  and  the  door-post  ceremony  discussed  above,  to  He¬ 
brew  slavery,  priests  and  Levites,  and  firstlings.  He  also  speaks 
of  Drs.  McNeile  and  Driver  as  “  a  pretty  pair  of  frauds  ”  and  “  a 
disgrace  to  their  universities  and  their  cloth  and  he  refers  to 
Driver  as  having  “  probably  ”  played  a  “  disreputable  trick  ”  on 
McNeile.  Other  opponents  of  Mr.  Wiener  may  feel  content,  should 
he  use  similar  language  of  them,  to  be  in  such  company;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  such  language,  in  controversy 
of  this  kind,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  ineffective. 
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writer,  at  any  rate  —  and  he  cannot  believe  that  he  stands 
alone  in  this  respect  —  has  examined  and  considered  them 
again  and  again,  and  has  always  found  himself  brought  to 
the  same  conclusion  regarding  them:  they  are  not  cogent, 
and  they  are  far  outweighed  by  the  numerous  and  insuper¬ 
able  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  attaching  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  view.  Dr.  Orr  does  his  best  to  explain  away  these 
difficulties  and  inconsistencies  and  produces  probably  upon 
many  readers  the  impression  that  he  has  done  so:  but  those 
who  have  learnt  not  to  rely  upon  confidently  expressed  as¬ 
sertions,  but  to  examine  passages  and  arguments  for  them¬ 
selves,  will,  it  is  believed,  soon  discover  how  imperfect  his 
explanations  are.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Orr  and  Mr. 
Wiener  are  not  always  at  one.  I  take  two  instances,  which 
are  highly  significant.  Mr.  Wiener  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  progressive  revelation  ” ;  it  is  merely  “  a  pretty 
phrase”  (BS,  July,  1915,  p.  497).  Orr’s  last  chapter  is  en¬ 
titled  “  The  Progressiveness  of  Revelation.”  To  him  reve¬ 
lation  is  an  “  organised  process,”  in  which  its  higher  stages 
“  disengage  principles  from  tlie  imperfect  forms  in  which 
they  are  embedded,  and-  give  them  more  perfect  expression, 
yet  unfailingly  conserve  and  take  up  into  the  new  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  permanent  value  in  the  old.”  “  Progressive  revela¬ 
tion  culminates  in  Christ.”  These  words  the  majority  of 
“critics,”  at  least  in  England,  would  unhesitatingly  accept. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Wiener’s  view  of  the  Pentateuch  is  by  no 
means  that  of  Orr.  ^Ir.  Wiener  has  expressed  his  in  the  LQR 
(April,  1915,  p.  276)  :  “  Subject  only  to  textual  criticism,  the 
legislation  of  P  is  Mosaic,  i.e.  contains  laws  written  or 
dictated  by  the  man  Moses  in  the  language  he  used.”  Orr’s 
view  is  strikingly  different  and  very  much  more  cautious. 
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His  words  are  (Prob.  of  the  Old  Test.,  p.  360),  that  we  have 
been  led  “  not  to  the  conclusion  that  Moses  himself  wrote  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  precise  shape  or  extent  in  which  we  now 
possess  it ;  for  the  work,  we  think,  shows  very  evident  signs 
of  different  pens  and  styles,  of  editorial  redaction,  of  stages 
of  compilation,”  but  that  “  in  the  collation  and  preparation 
of  the  materials  for  this  work  —  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
reaching  back  into  pre-Mosaic  times  —  and  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  the  existing  narratives.  .  .  .  Moses  by  his  own 
compositions,  according  to  constant  tradition,  lent  the  initial 
impulse.”  It  is  not  strange  if  some  of  Orr’s  readers  have 
felt  that  the  author,  after  taking  from  his  opponents  more 
than  he  could  rightly  claim  by  his  arguments,  has  given  back 
to  them  nearly  all  that  they  could  expect  or  could  desire  in 
his  conclusions.  In  such  a  passage  as  this  he  seems  to  show 
that  he  is  really  ready  to  concede  to  the  “  critics  ”  almost  as 
much  as  another  of  the  “  defenders  ”  of  the  traditional  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Dutch  scholar  Eerdmans.' 

I  have  attempted  in  the  preceding  pages  to  answer  all  the 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Wiener  in  his  article.  I  have  shown 
that  to  each  of  his  “  unanswerable  arguments  ”  there  is  a  very 
simple  and  conclusive  answer.  To  the  general  statements 
about  the  structure  of  the  I’entateuch,  as  I  have  set  them 
forth  very  briefly  in  the  LQR  (Oct.  1914,  pp.  334  f.),  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  long  labors  of  the  scholars  I  mentioned,  he  re¬ 
plied  with  references  to  particular  passages  which,  as  I  have 

‘The  case  is  similar  with  regard  to  Dahse.  Mr.  Wiener  ad¬ 
mits  that  there  are  "  certain  minor  differences  ”  between  Dahse 
and  himself  even  relating  to  textual  criticism.  Others  might  think 
them  more  than  “  minor.”  He  adds  that  they  have  “  both  always 
contended  that  the  primary  duty  was  to  get  back  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  original  text”  (LQR,  Jan.  1915,  p.  129).  But  Dahse 
and  Wiener  are  not  the  first  of  Old  Test,  textual  critics;  nor  does 
it  seem  likely  that  they  will  be  the  last. 
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urged,  will  not  bear  the  weight  he  places  upon  them.  The 
broad  fact  remains,  as  set  forth  in  the  LQR  (April,  1915,  p. 
278),  that  nothing  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Wiener  to  lead  us 
to  “  surrender  the  view  of  Israel’s  history  which  claims  that 
in  Prophets  and  Law  alike,  Jehovah  was  patiently  leading 
the  Israelites  by  a  progressive  revelation,  ‘  line  upon  line,  pre¬ 
cept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,’  to  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  both  in  Christ.”  This  statement,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  Mr.  Wiener  has  never  seriously  tried  to  impugn.  To 
do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  Pentateuch 
showing  that  the  various  sections  do  not  conflict  with  one 
another  in  these  respects,  and  that  the  style  and  religious 
outlook  throughout  is  uniform.  Whether  textual  criticism 
may  throw  doubt  or  not  on  the  correctness  of  some  of  the 
instances  of  divine  names  (a  point  which  is  still  far  from 
being  proved),  he  must  make  it  clear  that  the  combination  of 
the  characteristics  in  P  in  some  passages  and  of  J  and  E  in 
others  throughout  the  Pentateuch  is  either  fortuitous  or  im¬ 
aginary.  This  would  be  a  task  of  immense  labor ;  yet  it  must 
be  carried  through  if  the  prolonged  and  minute  studies  of 
his  opponents  are  to  be  fairly  met.  I  should  be  as  loath  to 
disparage  the  unflagging  and  praiseworthy  industry  of  Mr. 
Wiener  as  I  should  be  to  “  ride  oflf  on  the  plea  of  lack  of 
space,”  or  to  refuse  to  read  his  books  save  in  quotations ;  but 
I  would  ask  him  to  believe,  in  the  interests  of  useful  discus¬ 
sion,  that  the  convictions  of  his  opponents  are  founded  on 
something  more  than  ignorance  and  guided  by  something 
more  than  indolence  or  cowardice ;  that  they  have  as  great 
a  reverence  for  the  revelation  of  God  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  as  he  himself  can  have;  and  I  would 
venture  to  appeal  to  him  to  recognize  the  ground  that  must 
be  covered  as  well  as  the  arguments  that  must  be  met  before 
his  criticism  of  them  can  be  considered  successful. 

Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  289.  8 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

PROFESSOR  LOFTHOUSE  AND  THE  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN, 
BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

II. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Editor  I  have  been  able  to  see  a  copy 
of  Professor  Lofthouse’s  article  in  proof.  In  replying  to  it 
I  shall  endeavor  to  follow  his  order  as  far  as  possible,  but 
as  he  has  dealt  with  most  of  the  subjects  in  numbered  sec¬ 
tions,  I  think  it  will  be  convenient  for  our  readers  that  I 
should  retain  the  same  numbers  in  my  reply.  This  makes  it 
necessary  for  me  to  deal  with  the  divine  appellations  last, 
since  they  are  not  included  in  his  numbers,  and  accordingly 
I  must  make  them  (7). 

Before,  however,  starting  on  these  sections,  I  must  draw 
attention  to  one  matter  of  the  utmost  gravity.  I  ventured  to 
conclude  my  July  article  with  an  appeal  to  Lofthouse  “to 
make  a  serious  study  of  the  writings  of  the  conservatives.” 
“  Common  sense  ”  —  I  added  —  “  as  well  as  common  fair¬ 
ness  should  warn  him  that  it  is  wrong  to  criticize  what  he 
has  not  read,  and  that  persistence  in  this  course  is  as  little 
likely  to  advance  scholarship  as  to  add  to  his  reputation.”  It 
is  of  course  for  each  individual  higher  critic  to  decide  what 
his  controversial  methods  shall  be.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
opponents,  his  methods  are  not  what  they  might  be,  their 
remedy  is  to  expose  them  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
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lie  to  the  higher  critical  tactics.  I  shall  have  occasion  re¬ 
peatedly  to  advert  to  Lofthouse’s  steady  ignoring  of  the  con¬ 
servative  writings,  and  at  this  stage  I  feel  that  I  ought  at 
once  to  direct  attention  to  one  very  grave  instance  of  his 
methods.  He  says:  “Mr.  Wiener  further  writes  as  if,  on 
the  view  of  a  post-exilic  P,  all  that  was  said  of  the  tabernacle 
in  that  document  was  intended  to  be  understood  as  referring 
to  the  second  temple.  Who  has  ever  suggested  this  ?  ”  I 
will  content  myself  with  four  answers,  but  in  giving  them 
I  deliberately  cite  the  critical  representations  from  conserva¬ 
tive  writings  where  they  are  quoted.  “Who  has  ever  sug¬ 
gested  this?”  (1)  Wellhausen,  on  pages  36-3T  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Translation  of  the  Prolegomena,  cited  on  page  165  of 
Orr’s  “  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  ”  (a  book  which  Loft¬ 
house  professes  to  have  read  and  considered),  says:  “The 
temple,  the  focus  to  which  the  worship  was  concentrated,  and 
which  was  not  built  until  Solomon's  time,  is  by  this  docu¬ 
ment  regarded  as  so  indispensable  even  for  the  troubled  days 
of  the  wanderings  before  the  settlement,  that  it  is  made  port¬ 
able,  and  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle  set  up  in  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  things.  For  the  truth  is,  that  the  tabernacle  is  the  copy, 
not  the  prototype,  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ”  (my  italics. 
H.  M.  W.).  (2)  Wellhausen  on  page  125  of  the  same  book, 

cited  on  pages  240  f.  of  my  “  Pentateuchal  Studies”  (a  book 
which  Lofthouse  professes  to  have  read  and  considered), 
says:  “The  former  [i.e.  the  sons  of  Aaron]  are  priests  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  latter  of  the  temple ;  but  as  in  point  of 
fact  the  only  distinction  to  be  dran'ti  betzvecn  the  Mosaic  and 
the  actual  central  sanctuary  is  that  betzecen  shadozv  and  sub¬ 
stance,  so  neither  can  any  other  be  made  betzeeen  the  Mosaic 
and  the  actual  central  priesthood”  (my  italics.  H.  M.  W.). 
(Parenthetically  I  may  remark  that  Wellhausen  is  the  leader 
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of  the  school  of  critics  that  bears  his  name  and  is  practically 
the  author  of  the  current  higher  critical  theory  which  Loft¬ 
house  supports.)  (3)  Lofthouse,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  me 
from  his  “  Ezekiel  ”  at  page  480  of  the  July  BS  in  the  article 
to  which  he  professes  to  be  replying,  writes:  “  We  (yuen  find 
that  ancient  history  has  been  reivritten  in  accord  zoith  the  re¬ 
ligious  viezus  of  this  body  of  lazv.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
zvhen  this  code  could  have  been  obeyed,  except  after  the  re¬ 
turn  from  Babylon,  or  zvhen  it  could  have  been  composed, 
except  during  and  after  the  exile”  (my  italics.  H.  M.  W.). 
(4)  Lofthouse,  in  the  course  of  the  very  article  in  which  he 
asks  this  question,  says  (p.  109)  :  “As  for  the  alleged  unsuit¬ 
ability  of  the  code  to  the  post-exilic  period,  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out  that  the  code  in  which  all  social  and  national  in¬ 
terests  are  subordinated  to  that  of  religion,  and  in  which  the 
society  contemplated  is  not  a  nation  but  a  church,  is  suited 
to  no  period  in  the  history  of  Israel  save  that  in  zvhich  polit¬ 
ical  independence  had  been  lost  [my  italics.  H.  M.  W.]  and 
the  one  social  bond  was  the  common  religious  conviction  and 
practice.”  And  on  page  96  he  says  of  the  tabernacle  that  the 
priestly  writers  “  idealized  ”  it  “  into  a  glorified  structure, 
surrounded  zvith  the  taboos  or  prohibitions  zvith  zvhich  the 
temple  itself  and  the  priesthood  zvere  encompassed  ”  (my 
italics.  H.  M.  W.),  and  speaks  of  the  Levites  as  a  “post- 
exilic  order.” 

In  the  light  of  these  five  passages,  which  of  course  could 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  from  other  writings,  I  ask  my  read¬ 
ers  to  consider  carefully  Lofthouse’s  remark:  “Mr.  Wiener 
further  writes  as  if,  on  the  view  of  a  post-exilic  P,  all  that 
was  said  of  the  tabernacle  in  that  document  was  intended  to 
be  understood  as  referring  to  the  second  temple.  Who  has 
ever  suggested  this?”  If  language  has  any  meaning  at  all, 
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Lofthouse  intends  to  convey  to  his  readers  that  neither  he 
nor  any  other  critic  of  standing  has  suggested  this ;  whereas, 
in  truth  and  in  fact,  he  himself,  Wellhausen,  and  others  had 
definitely  stated  it  and  are  still  stating  it,  and  the  conserva* 
tives  had  duly  pointed  this  out  in  writings  he  professes  to 
have  considered.  “Is  it  impossible  for  a  legislator  com¬ 
posing  a  code  in  one  period  of  history  to  embody  in  it  pro- 
visicms  which  have  been  known  and  obeyed  from  a  much 
earlier  time?”  (p.  95).  Of  course  not,  but  one  does  not 
convey  such  a  meaning  by  asserting  that  “  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  when  this  code  could  have  been  obeyed,  except  after 
the  return  from  Babylon,  or  when  it  could  have  been  com¬ 
posed  except  during  and  after  the  Exile.”  Either  Lofthouse 
is  capable  of  seeing  that  he  is  in  hopeless  contradiction  with 
his  own  utterances  or  he  is  not.  If  the  former,  it  is  his  plain 
duty  to  withdraw  from  a  position  that  he  now  sees  to  be  un¬ 
tenable.  If  the  latter,  the  public  will  draw  their  own  infer¬ 
ences.  In  any  case  they  will  watch  to  see  what  course  he  takes. 

The  point  itself  —  whether  the  priestly  legislation  was  or 
was  not  composed  during  or  after  the  exile  and  acted  on  for 
the  first  time  in  the  post-exilic  period  —  will  call  for  consid¬ 
eration  in  due  course,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
of  all  critical  questions,  but  I  have  no  wish  to  take  it  out  of 
its  turn.  My  object  has  been  to  throw  clear  light  on  Loft- 
house’s  methods  at  the  outset,  and  not  to  forestall  the  later 
discussion.  I  now  come  to  his  numbered,  sections. 

1.  As  to  cairns.  In  his  introductory  remarks  he  states 
that  in  the  London  Quarterly  Reviezv  for  last  January  he 
“was  allowed  a  brief  reply,  showing  that  Wellhausen’s  May 
altars,’  or  cairns,  are  unmentioned  in  Dt.”  This  is  not  so. 
Lofthouse  did  not  make  this  point,  and  consequently  I  did 
not  reply  to  it.  The  point  is  answered  in  the  sixth  chapter 
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of  my  EPC,  which  I  have  repeatedly  pressed  him  to  study 
carefully,  and  there,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  constantly  re¬ 
ferred  to  Deut.  xvi.  21  (see  Carpenter  and  Driver  ad  loc., 
EPC,  pp.  192  f.)  and  to  the  Deuteronomic  passage  Josh.  ix. 
23.  I  really  do  not  know  how  Lofthouse  is  to  be  induced  to 
study  that  chapter,  and  until  he  does  so,  he  will  not  grasp  the 
truth.  But  in  the  July  number  I  pointed  out  that  Lofthouse 
himself  recognized  two  kinds  of  altars  —  cairns  and  perma¬ 
nent  sanctuaries.  Pie  had  admitted  —  and  he  now  repeats 
the  admission  —  that  there  were  differences  in  material  and 
construction.  So  far,  so  good.  He  now  continues :  “  The 
fact  is  that  until  Josiah’s  reforms,  both  laymen  and  priests 
sacrificed  at  cairns  or  earthen  altars,  and  that  priests  sacri¬ 
ficed  also  at  permanent  shrines.”  That  is  a  further  step  in 
advance.  But  how  comes  it  that  he  has  not  answered  the 
questions  I  put  to  him  on  page  477  of  the  July  number?  I 
repeat  tb.em :  “  Remembering  on  the  one  hand  such  historical 
examples  of  the  cairn  altar  as  Alanoah’s  rock  and  Saul’s  altar 
after  Michmash,  and  on  the  other  the  horned  altars  of  David 
and  Solomon,  let  us  invite  Lofthouse  to  explain  to  what  Exo¬ 
dus  xxi.  14  refers,  ‘  thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that 
he  shall  die.’  Does  he  contend  that  that  was  a  cairn  altar? 
Or  w'ould,  e.g.,  a  cattle  thief  be  able  after  stealing  sundry 
herd  of  cattle  to  sacrifice  one  at  a  mound  of  earth  or  stones 
and  then  contend  that  such  an  altar  was  a  ‘  sanctuary,’  and 
that  he  could  take  refuge  at  it?  Or  does  the  professor  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  altars  ever  had  priesthoods?  Or  was  it  for 
such  an  altar  that  the  Gibeonites  were  to  hew  wood  and  draw 
water  (Josh.  ix.  27)?  Or  could  the  first  ripe  fruits  of  Exo¬ 
dus  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26,  be  brought  to  it?”  What  has  Loft¬ 
house  to  say  to  this?  Then  he  goes  on;  “  Mr.  Wiener  him¬ 
self  recognizes  that  lay  sacrifices  disappeared  after  the  Exile. 
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Does  he  not  see  that  the  cairns,  where  lay  sacrifices  had  been 
permitted,  came  to  an  end  with  Josiah  in  623  b.c,  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  13flf.)?”  No,  Mr,  Wiener  does  not;  and  in  order  that 
his  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  matter 
he  quotes  2  Kings  xxiii.  13-20: — 

“13  And  the  high  places  that  were  before  Jerusalem, 
which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of  corruption, 
which  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  Ashtoreth 
the  abomination  of  the  Sidonians,  and  for  Chemosh  the  abom¬ 
ination  of  Moab,  and  for  Milcom  the  abomination  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile.  14  And  he  brake  in 
pieces  the  pillars,  and  cut  down  the  Asherim,  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men.  15  Moreover  the  altar  that 
was  at  Reth-el,  and  the  high  place  which  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  had  made,  even  that  altar 
and  the  high  place  he  brake  down ;  and  he  burned  the  high 
place  and  stamped  it  small  to  powder,  and  burned  the  Ash- 
erah.  16  And  as  Josiah  turned  himself,  he  spied  the  sepul¬ 
chres  that  were  there  in  the  mount ;  and  he  sent,  and  took 
the  bones  out  of  the  sepulchres,  and  burned  them  upon  the 
altar,  and  defiled  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which 
the  man  of  God  proclaimed,  who  proclaimed  these  things. 
17  Then  he  said.  What  monument  is  that  which  I  see?  And 
the  men  of  the  city  told  him.  It  is  the  sepulchre  of  the  man 
of  God,  which  came  from  Judah,  and  proclaimed  these  things 
that  thou  hast  done  against  the  altar  of  Beth-el.  18  And  he 
said.  Let  him  be ;  let  no  man  move  his  bones.  So  they  let 
his  bones  alone,  with  the  bones  of  the  prophet  that  came  out 
of  Samaria.  19  And  all  the  houses  also  of  the  high  places 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Samaria  which  the  kings  of  Israel 
had  made  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger,  Josiah  took  away, 
and  did  to  them  according  to  all  the  acts  that  he  had  done 
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in  Beth-el.  20  And  he  slew  all  the  priests  of  the  high  places 
that  were  there,  upon  the  altars,  and  burned  men’s  bones 
upon  them ;  and  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  lay 
cairns.  It  is  not  suggested,  e.g.,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
let  a  Naaman  have  some  earth  (2  Kings  v.  17),  because  he 
desired  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  What  is  suggested  is  that 
high  places  devoted  to  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  sanct¬ 
uaries  that  were  intended  to  rival  Jerusalem  were  illegal.  Of 
lay  cairns  there  is  no  word  or  hint.  That  Deuteronomy  does 
not  forbid  these  cairns  categorically  (as  Lofthouse  asserts) 
is  plain  from  the  recognition  they  receive  in  Dent.  xvi.  21 
and  Josh.  ix.  23.  That  our  text  of  Dent.  xii.  is  far  removed 
from  the  original  is  amply  shown  by  the  extant  variants,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  the  original  ran  (see  es¬ 
pecially  I)S,  Jan.  1915,  pp.  110  f.).  Then  Lofthouse  asks; 
“  How  could  P,  laying  down  its  minute  regulations  for  its 
sacrificial  system,  have  entirely  neglected  a  whole  class  of 
sacrifices,  oflfered,  as  Mr.  Wiener  supposes,  by  irresponsible 
laymen,  whenever  they  might  chance  to  officiate  at  a  wayside 
cairn  ?  ”  The  answer,  which  I  have  discussed  at  length  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  EPC,  a  careful  study  of  which  I  must 
once  more  impress  on  Lofthouse  as  necessary,  is  simple 
enough.  P  is  dealing  with  the  sacrificial  system  at  the  perma¬ 
nent  shrine,  and  does  not  deal  with  the  wayside  cairn  sacri¬ 
fices  (regulated  elsewhere,  as  I  have  shown,  EPC,  pp.  180  f.), 
except  in  cases  where  they  degenerated  into  idolatrous  wor¬ 
ship  (Lev.  xvii.).  Its  basis  is,  “ a  man  bring  near  a  sac¬ 
rifice.”  It  was  not  concerned  with  sacrifices  which  by  the 
established  custom  were  not  brought  near.  There  was  no 
more  occasion  to  deal  with  them  than  there  would  be  to  treat 
of  domestic  prayers  in  an  ordinance  relating  to  public  service 
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in  church.  Lofthouse  himself  wrote :  “  It  is  true  that  a  large 
part  of  P  is  a  manual  for  sacrifice  at  the  house”  (LQR,  Jan. 
1915,  p.  lo2).  He  has  now  conceded  that  wayside  cairns  are 
different  from  permanent  shrines,  and  these  two  admissions 
together  dispose  of  his  earlier  contentions.^ 

Lofthouse  ne.xt  deals  with  Ex.  xxi.  0,  the  boring  of  the 
slave’s  ear,  and  for  some  obscure  reason  says  that  my  sense 
of  humor  seems  to  have  led  me  astray.  “  There  is  nothing 
in  the  passage  pointing  definitely  either  to  cairns  or  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.”  That  is  true,  but  it  has  taken  me  eleven  years  to  get 
this  public  admission  from  Lofthouse.  I  have  before  quoted 
to  him  Carpenter’s  argument  that  this  does  deal  with  the 
sanctuary,  —  an  argument  on  which  he  relies,  amongst  others, 
to  establish  the  Wellhausen  case.  I  will  now  quote  the  foot¬ 
note  on  page  187  of  EPC :  “  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  the  confusion  engendered  by  the  word  ‘  sanctuary  ’  reaches 
its  climax  in  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Driver  and 
Robertson  Smith.  The  latter  writes :  ‘  The  local  sanctuaries 
were  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  so  in  the  language  of  S  [so 
he  designates  this  ‘  source  ’]  to  bring  a  man  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  is  to  bring  him  “to  God”  (Exod.  xxi.  G;  xxii.  8,  9, 
Heb.).’  (Additional  answer  to  the  libel,  p.  74.)  It  is  well 
known  that  ‘  the  seat  of  judgment  ’  was  the  gate  of  the  city, 
not  a  lay  altar;  and  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  door  or 
doorpost  presupposed  by  Exodus  xxi.  is  lacking  to  a  stone 
or  mound,  albeit  present  in  a  gate.  The  stoutest  opponents 
of  the  higher  critics  would  have  thought  it  impossible  that 
they  should  be  so  hopelessly  incompetent  as  to  be  unable  to 
distinguish  a  mound  and  a  house,  and  that  merely  because 

‘  On  the  cessation  of  lay  sacrifice  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
refer  now  to  the  excellent  discussion  on  pp.  61  and  62  of  Van 
Hoonacker’s  Communaut4  Judeo-Aram4enne  (Milford,  1915). 
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they  had  called  both  these  objects  ‘sanctuaries’;  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  facts  admit  of  no  doubt.  It  is  never  wise  in 
matters  legal  or  historical  to  call  a  spade  a  sanctified  exca- 
vatory  implement.”  The  true  meaning  of  the  law  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  me  on  pages  25  ff.  of  my  “  Studies  in  Biblical 
Law”;  and  if  Lofthouse  had  read  that  discussion  (to  which 
I  carefully  referred  him  in  the  April  LQR),  he  would  know 
that  the  only  meaning  the  expression  can  have  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  is  “  the  judges.”  I  may  add  that,  since  I  have 
been  studying  the  alteration  of  baal  into  other  words,  it  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  as  a  possibility  that  Elohim  has  here,  and  in  some 
other  passages,  been  substituted  for  baalini  “burghers”  (see 
e.g..  Judges  ix.).  As  to  Lofthouse’s  suggestion  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  penates  or  household  gods,  there  are  two 
glaring  impossibilities  —  the  one  religious  and  psychological, 
the  other  legal. 

In  the  Pentateuch  there  is  only  one  reference  to  household 
gods.  That  is  in  the  narrative  of  Rachel’s  theft  of  Laban’s 
divinities,  and  these  potent  godheads  are  held  up  to  ridicule 
by  being  literally  sat  upon.  That  a  ceremony  should  be  com¬ 
manded  to  be  performed  in  their  presence  is  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  the  argument  does  not  stop  there.  The  neigh¬ 
boring  legislation  (all  of  which  is  assigned  by  the  critics  to 
JE  or  J  or  E)  contains  the  following:  “Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
a  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of  any  form  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water 
under  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them, 
nor  serve  them”  (Ex.  xx.  3  f.).  “Ye  shall  not  make  with 
me  gods  of  silver  or  gods  of  gold”  (ver.  23).  “  lie  that 

sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord  only,  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed”  (xxii.  19  (20)).  “And  in  all  things  that 
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I  have  said  unto  you  take  ye  heed ;  and  make  no  mention  of 
the  name  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy 
mouth”  (xxiii.  13).  To  suggest  that  such  a  legislation  con¬ 
tains  a  command  to  deal  with  household  gods  can  scarcely 
be  thought  to  be  within  the  limits  of  critical  sanity. 

The  second  reason  is  legal.  I  have  shown  in  my  SBL  the 
true  intent  of  such  ceremonies  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  confronted  early  legislators  and  their 
solution,  and  anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  study 
that  will  see  that  household  gods  —  who  could  judge  nothing 
and  give  no  evidence  —  are  legally  out  of  the  question. 

The  fact,  therefore,  is,  that,  so  far  from  having  been  led 
astray  by  my  sense  of  humor,  I  have  rendered  the  view  of 
Kuenen,  Robertson  Smith,  Carpenter,  and  others  so  unten¬ 
able  that  even  Lofthonse  no  longer  pretends  to  support  it, 
and  is  driven  to  a  choice  between  the  contention  I  have  always 
upheld  and  a  wild  theory  which  could  never  commend  itself 
for  an  instant  to  any  thinking  man.  When  he  says  that  Dt. 
XV.  16,  17,  “  shows  that  the  door  of  the  master’s  own  house 
is  in  mind,”  he  is  simply  reading  into  the  passage  something 
that  is  not  there.  As  I  have  shown  in  SBL,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
crepancy  on  this  matter  between  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy. 

As  Lofthonse  cites  Kent’s  “  Israel’s  Laws  and  Legal  Prece¬ 
dents,”  I  refer  my  readers  to  my  exposure  of  this  book  on 
pages  97-131  of  the  BS  for  January,  1908.  I  may  add  that 
one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on  comparative  ane’ent 
law  wrote  to  me,  saying,  that  Kent’s  book  was,  in  fact,  “  very 
disgraceful.”  If  Lofthonse  chooses  to  use  and  recommend 
this  “  very  disgraceful  ”  book,  he  shall  not  be  able  to  say 
truthfully  in  the  future  that  he  did  so  without  warning. 

2,  In  the  middle  of  the  contentions  which  constitute  his 
second  section,  Lofthonse  asks  for  my  views  as  to  Chron- 
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ides.  It  will  be  easier  to  treat  the  remaining  matters  in¬ 
telligibly  if  I  first  clear  the  ground  by  dealing  with  this 
question.  In  a  chapter  of  PS  which  I  have  often  pressed 
Lofthouse  to  read,  the  following  occurs :  “  It  is  to  be 

observed  that  the  Chronicler  himself  twice  refers  to  a  ‘  Mid¬ 
rash  ’  as  an  authority.  The  following  extract  from  the  arti¬ 
cle  ‘  Midrash  ’  in  the  ‘  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  ’  throws  some 
light  on  the  meaning  of  this  expression : 

“  ‘A  term  occurring  as  early  as  2  Chron.  xiii.  22,  xxiv,  27, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  came  to  be  used 
later,  and  denoting  “  exposition,”  “  exegesis,”  especially  that  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  contradistinction  to  literal  interpretation, 
subsequently  called  “  peshat,”  the  term  “  midrash  ”  designates 
an  exegesis  which,  g’oing  more  deeply  than  the  mere  literal 
sense,  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  examine  the  text  from  all  sides,  and  thereby  to  derive  in¬ 
terpretations  which  are  not  immediately  obvious.  .  .  .  The 
divergence  between  midrash  and  peshat  increased  steadily; 
and,  although  the  consciousness  of  this  divergence  may  not 
have  increased  in  a  proportionate  degree  ...  it  was  never 
wholly  obscured’  (vol.  viii.  p.  548). 

“  Of  the  countless  millions  of  Jews  who  have  used  this 
term  through  the  ages,  one  only  has  produced  work  that  was 
deemed  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Canon.  That  one  was  the 
Chronicler.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  knew  the 
meaning  that  the  expression  had  in  his  own  time,  and  the 
only  question  that  can  arise  is  whether  that  meaning  was  or 
was  not  the  same  as  in  later  times.  If  we  found  such  a  word 
as  ‘  allegory  ’  employed  by  a  narrator  to  designate  one  of  his 
sources,  it  would  be  fair  to  inquire  whether  he  used  the  word 
in  the  sense  that  appears  natural  to  us,  or  in  some  other  sense, 
and  the  answer  would  be  determined  by  internal  evidence. 
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If  it  then  appeared  that  the  narrative  based  on  that  source 
really  was  allegorical  in  character,  we  should  conclude  (1) 
that  he  had  in  fact  used  the  word  in  the  sense  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  (2)  that  his  original  public  would  have 
understood  this  as  well  as  we  do. 

“  Now,  any  thinking  reader  of  2  Chron.  xiii.  will,  I  imag¬ 
ine,  agree  that  it  is  not  literal  history.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  the  only  authority  referred  to  in  this  chapter  designated 
by  the  appropriate  term  ‘  midrash,’  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  expression  is  used  in  substantially  the  same 
sense  as  later,  and  that  the  Chronicler  and  his  original  read¬ 
ers  appreciated  this  as  well  as  could  any  modern.  (R.  V. 

‘  commentary  ’  entirely  fails  to  convey  the  meaning  of  ‘  mid¬ 
rash.’)  The  real  meaning  of  the  chapter  must  be  sought  in 
such  phrases  as,  ‘  But  as  for  us,  the  Lord  is  our  God,  and 
we  have  not  forsaken  Him ;  ’  ‘And,  behold,  God  is  with  us 
at  our  head ;  ’  ‘  O  children  of  Israel,  fight  ye  not  against  the 
Lord,  the  God  of  our  fathers.’  And  so  it  came  about  that 
Talmudic  authorities  did  not  question  the  canonicity  of 
Chronicles,  but  treated  it  as  a  book  intended  for  the  particular 
kind  of  spiritual  exposition  which  is  designated  ‘  midrash.’ 
This  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the  harsh  and  unsympathetic 
paragraph  of  the  ‘  Jewish  Encyclopiedia,’  which  Professor 
Curtis  summarizes  in  the  following  sentence: 

“  ‘  While  in  rabbinical  literature  Chronicles  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  its  historical  accuracy  being  doubted  by  Tal¬ 
mudic  authorities,  and  it  being  held  to  be  a  book  for  honfi- 
letical  interpretation,  yet  its  canonicity,  as  some  have  thought, 
never  seems  really  to  have  been  questioned’  (p.  2). 

“  Failure  to  grasp  this  truth  has  led  to  the  most  perverted 
views  of  the  Chronicler,  his  work,  and  its  historical  and  re¬ 
ligious  value.  I  suppose  that,  after  what  has  been  said,  my 
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readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  2  Cliron.  xiii. 
Let  us  glance  at  another  instance :  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  we  are 
told  that  David  instituted  certain  Levitical  musical  services. 
Verse  4  brings  us  to  a  list  of  names.  Though  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  corruption,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  many  of  these 
names  are  not  proper  names  at  all,  but  Hebrew  words  in¬ 
cluding  some  verbs  like  ‘  Giddalti  ’  (I  have  made  great).  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  originally  these  words  formed  a  con¬ 
secutive  sentence,  but  owing  to  the  state  of  the  text  the  exact 
details  are  not  clear.  The  reading  favoured  by  Professor 
Curtis  is  rendered  by  him  as  follows : 

“  ‘  Be  gracious  unto  me,  O  Yah,  be  gracious  unto  me; 

Thou  art  my  God  whom  I  magnify  and  exalt. 

O  my  Help  (or.  Thou  art  my  Help)  when  in  trouble,  I  say. 

He  giveth  (or  Give)  an  abundance  of  visions.’ 

“  This  rendering  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  illustration.  It  will  then  be  followed  immediately 
by  verse  5,  ‘All  these  were  the  sons  of  Heman  the  king’s  seer 
in  the  words  of  God,’  etc.  Now,  I  ask,  if  this  were  an  Eng¬ 
lish  book,  would  any  English  reader  think  there  were  men 
who  literally  were  called  by  such  names  as  ‘  I  magnify,’  etc.: 
Would  he  proceed  to  infer  that  the  author  of  the  book  be¬ 
lieved  this  to  be  literal  history,  or  for  one  moment  imagined 
that  his  readers  could  suppose  it  to  be  so?  Would  he,  then, 
charge  him  with  ‘  deliberate  invention  or  distortion  of  his¬ 
tory,’  or  seek  to  defend  him  against  such  a  charge  by  insist¬ 
ing  that  he  has  ‘  worked  everywhere  according  to  .sources  ’  ? 
(see  J.  Wellhausen,  “  Prolegomena,”  Eng.  trans.  p.  222 
(quoting  Dillmann).)  Or  would  he  inveigh  against  his  Maw- 
crazed  fancy’?  {Op.  cit.,  p.  195.)  Or  would  he  write  a  note 
saying,  SWliy  what  was  possibly  an  ancient  prayer  should 
thus  be  resolved  into  proper  names  cannot  be  determined’? 
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(Curtis  and  Madsen,  p.  278.)  How  many  readers  of  the 
‘  Odyssey  ’  wonder  that  OiJn?  could  have  been  regarded  as  a 
name  by  Odysseus  and  the  Cyclops  —  or  the  Greeks  who 
listened  to  the  Rhapsodists?  What  would  happen  if  the 
‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  were  edited  on  such  lines  ?  Or  is  it 
really  supposed  that  a  Hebrew-writing  canonical  author  could 
be  so  ineffably  stupid  as  to  write  words  like  ‘  I  magnify,’  ‘  I 
exalt,’  etc.,  in  his  ozvn  language  without  understanding  what 
he  was  writing?  Read  the  lines  of  the  prayer  as  conjecturally 
restored,  and  consider:  were  not  all  these  in  a  very  deep 
and  spiritual  sense  the  sons  of  Pieman  the  king’s  seer  in  the 
words  of  God?  Can  any  Temple  service  do  more  than  estab¬ 
lish  such  communion  between  men  and  God?  The  chapter 
may  be  corrupt,  the  details  are  not  in  all  cases  clear,  but  the 
bed-rock  meaning  is  as  plain  as  could  be  desired.  When  the 
Chronicler  is  tried  for  this  falsification  of  history,  all  who 
have  ever  spoken  in  parable  or  allegory  will  be  his  compan¬ 
ions  in  the  dock.  Shall  we  speak  of  law-crazed  fancy  or 
spiritual  insight?”  (I'S,  pp.  284-28(1 ). 

Let  me  give  just  another  instance  of  midrash  to  make  mat¬ 
ters  even  clearer,  if  that  be  possible.  A  Jewish  Midrash  will 
say  that  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  was  girt  with  the  skin  of 
the  ram  that  Abraham  sacrificed  in  lieu  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.). 
The  real  meaning  will  be  (a)  that  the  spirit  which  animated 
Elijah  was  the  same  as  that  which  animated  Abraham,  and 
{b)  that  but  for  Abraham  and  Isaac  there  could  have  been 
no  Elijah.  P>ut  a  higher  critic  would  never  understand  this. 
He  would  begin  by  asserting  that  Abraham  and  Elijah  were 
supposed  to  be  historical  characters.  Then  he  would  ex¬ 
amine  the  diflference  in  date,  and  discuss  whether  by  any 
process  known  to  antiquity  the  ram’s  skin  could  have  been 
preserved  for  that  period,  what  the  probabilities  were  that 
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such  process  could  have  been  successfully  applied  by  Abra¬ 
ham  in  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  case,  whether  and 
how  the  skin  could  have  been  transmitted  from  Abraham 
down  to  Elijah,  etc. ;  and,  having  demolished  the  literal  cred¬ 
ibility  of  the  story  on  these  grounds,  he  would  then  proceed 
to  argue  that  the  whole  thing  was  unhistorical,  that  Abraham 
and  Elijah  never  existed,  and  that  in  view  of  the  astronomical 
Aries  the  mention  of  the  ram’s  skin  proved  that  we  have  to 
do  with  an  astral  myth.  The  real  meaning  of  the  story  would 
be  just  as  much  a  sealed  book  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  labor¬ 
ious  investigations  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

Consequently  I  do  not  regard  Chronicles  as  a  historical 
source  in  the  same  sense  as  a  professed  history.  Chronicles 
is,  in  part  at  any  rate,  professed  Midrash.  This  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  its  containing  some  historical  ma¬ 
terial,  and  in  some  instances  we  can  say  with  greater  or  less 
certainty  that  a  particular  narrative  is  probably  historical. 
But  there  are  a  number  of  cases  where  this  is  not  so,  and 
except  where  we  have  some  certain  indication  —  such  as  con¬ 
firmation  in  some  other  book  —  there  must  be  doubt  as  to 
how  far  the  statements  are  meant  to  be  taken  literally. 

I  have  shown  on  pages  238  f.  of  PS  that  the  statements  of 
Chronicles  cannot  be  reconciled  with  P.  Of  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  passages  I  have  cited,  Lofthouse  takes  no  notice, 
and  accordingly  I  press  my  readers  to  examine  this  portion 
of  PS  (for  I  cannot  here  transcribe  the  whole  book)  and 
note  Lofthouse’s  failure  to  meet  it.  Here  I  will  deal  with 
what  he  has  said :  “  Mr.  Wiener  here  refers  to  the  supposed 
contrasts  between  Num.  xviii.  3  and  Chron.  —  presumably 
1  Chron.  ix.  28,  the  arrangement  instituted  by  David  (ver. 
22).”  Lofthouse’s  presumption  is  wrong.  I  have  said  no 
word  about  1  Chron.  ix.  28  or  22.  It  is  of  course  open  to 
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him  to  read  PS  and  see  what  I  have  referred  to.  He  then 
proceeds :  “  1  Chron.  xxiii.  27  flf.  does  not  conflict  with  the 
warning  in  Numbers.  It  is  the  priests  who  enter  the  inner 
part  of  the  shrine,  as  distinct  from  the  Levites  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  16).  In  Chron.  Mr.  Wiener  urges,  the  Levites  are 
said  to  do  what  by  Num.  xviii.  3  they  were  to  have  been  put 
to  death  for  doing.”  What  I  in  fact  wrote  was :  “  1  Chron¬ 
icles  xxiii.  31  assigns  to  the  Levites  the  task  of  offering  burnt 
offerings  on  certain  occasions ;  but  P  expressly  forbids  their 
approaching  the  altar  (Num.  xviii.  3)  on  pain  of  death  to 
both  Levites  and  priests.”  This  Lofthouse  ignores.  Yet 
how  could  they  offer  burnt  offerings  without  approaching 
the  altar?  As  to  2  Chron.  xxix.  16,  we  read  that  on  a  partic¬ 
ular  occasion  “  the  priests  went  in  unto  the  inner  part  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  to  cleanse  it,  and  brought  out  all  the  un¬ 
cleanness  that  they  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  into 
the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Levites  took  it, 
to  carry  out  abroad  to  the  brook  of  Kidron.”  What  on  earth 
has  the  removal  of  this  filth  got  to  do  with  the  duty  assigned 
in  a  wholly  different  chapter  of  offering  burnt  offerings? 

That,  however,  is  the  only  answer  he  can  give  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  put  to  him  on  page  482  of  the  July  BS,  ”  Will  he  fur¬ 
ther  tell  us  why  P  visits  with  death  duties  assigned  to  the 
Levites  by  the  Chronicler?”  We  now  know  that  Lofthouse 
holds  that  it  is  because  the  Levites  are  said  to  have  removed 
some  filth  on  a  totally  different  occasion.  There  I  can  leave 
this  part  of  the  contention. 

But  Lofthouse  writes  (p,  112)  :  “I  have  attempted  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  answer  all  the  points  raised  by  Mr. 
Wiener  in  his  article.  I  have  shown  that  to  each  of  his  ‘  un¬ 
answerable  arguments  ’  there  is  a  very  simple  and  conclu¬ 
sive  answer.”  Is  it  indeed  so?  He  still  asserts:  “True,  the 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  289.  9 
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general  system  of  P  contemplates  a  state  of  society  far  re¬ 
moved  from  that  of  the  desert  ” ;  and  in  a  passage  I  have 
already  quoted  that  “  the  code  ...  is  suited  to  no  period  in 
the  history  of  Israel  save  that  in  which  political  independence 
had  been  lost  and  the  one  social  bond  was  the  common  re¬ 
ligious  condition  and  practice.”  Very  well ;  when  does  he 
claim  to  have  dealt  with  the  following  points  with  which  I 
have  pressed  him?  “At  what  age  does  he  suppose  that  the 
Temple  was  to  be  carried  about  and  that  a  whole  tribe  was 
set  aside  for  its  porterage  ?  ”  ^  “  It  is  clear,”  he  now  writes, 
“  too  that  the  codifiers  of  P  had  a  comparatively  small 
community  around  Jerusalem  in  mind”  (p.  277).  “Will 
he  explain  the  practicability  and  precise  utility  of  carry* 
ing  about  the  Temple  in  the  midst  of  a  small  commu¬ 
nity  around  Jerusalem?”  (BS,  July,  1915,  p.  482).  And 
what  of  the  other  points  to  which  I  referred  on  page  483, 
but  set  out  at  greater  length  on  pages  272-275  of  the 
April  LQR :  “  Or  take  the  case  of  the  leprosy  regulations. 
At  a  time  when  the  great  majority  of  Jews  were  living  in 
Babylonia  or  Egypt,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  such  laws 
as  those  of  Lev.  xiii.  f.  ?  ”  “  How  could  such  regulations  con¬ 
ceivably  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  sane  man  during  or  after 
the  exile  when  the  bulk  of  the  Israelites  were  in  Babylonia 
and  there  were  important  Jewish  colonies  in  Egypt  and  else¬ 
where?  And  if  the  theory  is  absurd  when  it  is  applied  to 
men,  what  are  we  to  say  when  we  read  of  leprous  garments 
(Lev.  xiii.  47  ff.)  ?  Was  a  man  to  make  the  pilgrimage  from 
Babylonia  to  Jerusalem  to  consult  a  priest  about  a  doubtful 

‘  Of  course,  if  he  throws  over  the  Wellhausen  case  as  to  the 
tabernacle  and  the  duties  of  the  Levites  reflecting  post-exilic  con¬ 
ditions,  he  ipso  facto  throws  overboard  the  contention  that  the 
enormous  sections  of  P  which  deal  with  these  topics  suit  a  post- 
exilic  date. 
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garment?  And  what  about  the  leper’s  offerings  in  chapter 
xiv.  ?  Could  they  conceivably  have  been  meant  to  apply  to 
such  circumstances?”  (OP,  p.  76).  Again,  “The  Israelites 
are  represented  as  being  so  closely  concentrated  that  they  will 
always  be  able  to  keep  the  three  pilgrimage  festivals.  One 
exception  only  is  contemplated,  and  that  is  singularly  in¬ 
structive:  ‘If  any  man  of  you  or  of  yo^r  generations  shall 
be  unclean  by  reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  be  on  a  journey  afar 
off,  yet  he  shall  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord :  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  month  on  the  fourteenth  day  at  even  they  shall  keep  it  ’ 
(Num.  ix.  10  f.).  That  is  the  one  and  only  passage  in  which 
attention  is  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  Israelite  may  be 
unable  to  present  himself  at  the  religious  center  on  one  of 
the  three  pilgrimage  festivals.  Now  consider  what  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  P’s  age  were.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  in  Babylonia,  but  there  were  also  numerous  colo¬ 
nies  in  other  countries,  notably  Egypt.  A  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  For 
by  far  the  greater  number,  attendance  at  the  Temple  on  any 
occasion  whatever  was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  this  law  belongs  to  that  age  is  therefore  gro¬ 
tesque.  But  let  nobody  conclude  hastily  that  this  is  a  remark 
applicable  merely  to  this  passage  —  which  the  critics  with 
unconscious  humor  assign  to  a  late  stratum  of  P !  Except  in 
this  one  instance,  the  entire  priestly  code  from  first  to  last 
assumes  that  the  whole  people  are  always  quartered  within 
easy  reach  of  the  religious  center.  Let  him  who  can,  fit  this 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  Exile!”  (OP,  p.  119). 

“  It  has  been  shown  that  the  duties  of  the  Levites  in  P  are 
such  as  would  be  impossible  in  any  age  other  than  the  Mo¬ 
saic,  seeing  that  nobody  could  expect  a  temple  to  be  taken 
down,  carried  about,  and  set  up  at  sundry  times:  we  have 
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also  seen  that  P,  if  construed  in  the  fashion  of  the  critics, 
visits  with  death  the  performance  of  functions  assigned  to 
them  in  the  second  temple.  We  must  add  that  the  Ark  had 
ceased  to  exist,  so  that  the  arrangements  for  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  transport  are  a  little  belated.  But  it  is  not  only  on 
these  points,  important  as  they  are,  that  P  betrays  its  true 
historical  setting.  Read  the  account  of  the  war  with  the 
Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.)  and  the  elaborate  provisions  as  to 
the  booty.  Can  any  reasonable  being  suppose  that  such  com¬ 
mands  could  have  had  any  meaning  at  all  in  the  days  of  the 
Exile  or  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah?  When  and  where  were  the 
Jews  to  win  victories  and  acquire  booty?  And  how  about 
the  unions  with  Midianitish  virgins  authorized  by  verse  18? 
Was  there  any  danger  of  the  post-exilic  age  which  appeared 
more  menacing  to  the  religious  leaders  or  called  forth  more 
energetic  opposition  from  them  than  these  foreign  unions? 
Or,  again,  pass  to  the  last  chapter  of  Numbers  and  consider 
the  historical  setting.  What  is  the  complaint  urged  by  the 
deputation  that  waits  upon  Moses?  It  is  this.  If  heiresses 
‘  be  married  to  any  of  the  sons  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  then  shall  their  inheritance  be  taken  away  from  the 
inheritance  of  our  fathers,  and  shall  be  added  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  tribe  whereunto  they  shall  belong.’  What  a 
pressing  grievance  for  a  legislator  to  consider  and  redress 
when  tribes  and  tribal  lots  had  ceased  to  exist  forever! 

“  It  is  no  better  if  we  turn  to  the  hierarchical  organization 
proposed.  Urim  and  Thummim  were  not  used  after  the  Ex¬ 
ile.  In  lieu  of  the  simple  conditions  —  a  small  number  of  full 
priests  and  a  body  of  Levites  —  we  find  a  developed  hier¬ 
archy,  priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  Nethinim,  sons  of 
Solomon’s  servants.  The  code  that  ex  hypothesi  was  forged 
to  deal  with  this  state  of  affairs  has  no  acquaintance  with 
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them.  The  musical  services  of  the  Temple  are  as  much 
beyond  its  line  of  vision  as  the  worship  of  the  Synagogue. 
Even  such  an  organization  as  that  betrayed  by  the  reference 
in  1  Sam.  ii.  36  to  the  appointment  by  the  High-priest  to 
positions  carrying  pecuniary  emoluments  is  far  beyond  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  P.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  individual 
sacrifices  it  contemplates,  we  find  only  fresh  evidence  of  early 
conditions.  If  a  man  bring  a  burnt-offering,  he  is  to  kill 
and  flay  it  himself!  There  are  similar  rules  in  the  case  of 
other  sacrifices.  Now  test  this  by  reference  to  such  sacri¬ 
fices  as  those  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  63).  Is  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that,  as  luxury  and  refinement  increased  and  as  the 
number  of  victims  offered  were  multiplied,  the  well-to-do 
classes  would  themselves  kill  and  flay  the  animals?  Can  we 
believe  that  they  would  have  either  the  inclination  to  act  thus 
or  the  power  of  killing’  a  large  number  of  victims  single- 
handed  in  any  reasonable  space  of  time?  The  more  this  is 
pondered  the  easier  it  is  to  see  how  it  came  about  that  heath¬ 
ens  performed  services  of  this  kind  in  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
and  the  more  intelligible  do  the  changes  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
representations  of  the  Chronicler  become.  In  truth  here,  as 
elsewhere,  P  shows  us  the  conditions  of  the  earliest  age:  and 
subsequent  changes  were  due  to  the  impossibility  of  applying 
such  regulations  without  modification  to  the  circumstances 
of  more  advanced  periods. 

“  One  other  piece  of  historical  evidence  must  be  mentioned 
before  we  pass  to  the  next  division  of  the  conservative  case. 
If  this  law  was  really  forged  about  the  time  of  Ezra,  how 
came  it  that  the  latter  so  fundamentally  mistook  its  object? 
The  statements  of  P  constantly  show  that  its  provisions  were 
meant  only  to  reach  the  people  through  the  teaching  of  the 
priests  (Lev.  x.  11,  etc.;  cp.  Deut.  xxiv.  8;  xxxiii.  10,  etc.). 
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How  then  are  we  to  explain  Ezra’s  conduct  in  reading  the 
whole  law  to  the  people?”  (OP,  pp.  121-123). 

Our  readers  will  see  for  themselves  whether  Lofthouse 
has  met  these  points  or  not. 

But  there  is  another  question  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  I  have  put  to  Lofthouse  and  wish  to  get  definitely  an¬ 
swered.  What  becomes  of  the  alleged  unity  of  P’s  style? 
“Was  P  a  gentleman  who  lived  from  the  time  of  Moses 
(when  presumably  the  ‘very  ancient  laws’  were  composed) 
to  that  of  Ezra,  and  continued  to  write  in  the  same  style 
throughout  the  centuries?  Or  was  there  a  school  of  writers 
continuously  active  and  maintaining  for  some  900  or  1,000 
years  a  style  that  was  so  distinctive  that  nobody  who  is  un¬ 
able  to  distinguish  between  a  mound  and  a  house  could  pos¬ 
sibly  mistake  a  line  of  their  writing  for  the  work  of  somebody 
else?  Or  what  does  he  mean?”  (BS,  July,  1915,  p.  484). 
I  can  find  no  direct  answer  to  this.  Personally  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  any  part  of  the  P  theory,  stylistic  or  other,  and  at  a 
later  stage  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  my  own  views, 
but  at  this  point  it  is  my  business  to  get  a  clear  answer  out 
of  Lofthouse  or  else  show  that  he  cannot  and  will  not  an¬ 
swer.  He  rather  suggests  that  much  in  P  is  ancient  and 
may  have  been  adapted  “  to  fit  in  with  a  recognized  scheme 
of  things  which  has  become  possible  in  his  own  time,”  and 
that  for  the  rest  P  deliberately  imitated  an  ancient  style. 
Apparently  it  is  “  natural  ”  that  “  provisions  as  early  as  the 
desert  itself  or  earlier  should  be  preserved  there.”  “As 
early  as  the  desert,”  i.e.  the  Mosaic  age !  And  attributed  to 
Moses !  And  in  the  style  that  dates  back  to  Moses  or  earlier 
(on  p.  102  Lofthouse  claims  that  Gen.  ix.  4  “  shows  that  this 
taboo  is  older  than  even  Moses,”  but  that  verse  is  part  of 
P)  !  Where,  then,  is  the  case  for  denying  that  we  have 
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here  the  laws  of  Moses  subject  only  to  textual  criticism  in 
the  language  of  Moses?  Apparently  it  rests  on  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  “  the  general  system  of  P  contemplates  a  state  of 
society  far  removed  from  that  of  the  desert.”  To  establish 
that,  Lofthouse  will  have  to  (a)  rebut  the  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  he  has  hitherto  ignored,  and  (5)  produce  evidence 
that  P  is  late.  He  has  not  yet  begun  this  twofold  task. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  will  fall  back  on  the  asser¬ 
tions  made  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  (a)  “the 
society  contemplated  is  not  a  nation  but  a  church,”  and  (5) 
“  all  social  and  national  interests  are  subordinated  to  that  of 
religion.”  Of  these  (a)  is  wholly  false.  I  have  dealt  with 
the  passage  in  Wellhausen  from  which  these  words  are  taken 
on  page  289  of  PS.  I  need  only  add  that  large  sections  of 
P  —  e.g.  the  war  against  Midian  and  the  provisions  as  to 
land  —  show  how  utterly  untrue  this  notion  is.  With  regard 
to  (5),  “all  social  and  national  interests  are  subordinated  to 
that  of  religion,”  just  as  much  or  just  as  little  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation.  It  is  all  directed  to 
making  Israel  a  peculiar  treasure  to  God,  a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  a  holy  nation. 

With  regard  to  Moses  and  Hammurabi  and  some  of  his 
other  remarks,  I  may  refer  Lofthouse  for  an  answer  to  my 
article  “  Law  in  the  Old  Testament  ”  in  Murray’s  Illustrated 
Bible  Dictionary,  to  pages  306-338  of  PS  (which  would  cer¬ 
tainly  interest  him  very  much),  and  to  the  various  writings 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  these  discussions. 

Lofthouse  claims  that  Num.  xxxv.  1-8  shows  that  the 
Levites  were  much  more  than  desert  porters.  How  can  a 
passage  ordering  that  they  were  to  have  an  endowment 
after  the  Conquest  prove  that  they  were  much  more  than 
porters  in  the  desert? 
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As  to  my  view  of  the  history  of  the  Levites,  it  is  shortly 
stated  on  page  282  of  the  PS :  “  The  priesthood  of  Aaron 
and  his  family  is  created  to  provide  for  the  due  exercise  of 
the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  for  the  desert  period  a  tribe  is 
set  apart  to  act  as  sacred  porters  of  the  wilderness  sanctu¬ 
ary.  At  the  same  time  a  corpus  of  ritual  legislation  is  given, 
some  of  which  applies  only  to  the  age  of  Moses,  while  other 
portions,  intended  for  use  after  the  conquest,  require  for 
their  administration,  in  the  conditions  of  settled  life,  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  scattered  priesthood,  such  as  could  not  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  descendants  of  Aaron  living  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  On  the  eve  of  the  entry  into  the  promised  land, 
Deuteronomy  enlarged  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Levites 
to  meet  the  need  thus  created.”  But  of  course  anybody  who 
wanted  to  see  what  my  view  really  was  would  read  the  whole 
chapter.  Had  Lofthouse  done  that,  he  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cused  me  of  having  failed  to  do  justice  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  and 
Jud.  xvii.  9;  xviii.  30  (see  PS,  pp.  249  f.,  251-253)  or  have 
alleged  in  the  teeth  of  pages  246-247,  253,  255-256  of  PS 
that  I  had  “  urged  that  the  leprosy  laws  (Lev.  xiv.,  xv.) 
were  intended  only  for  the  desert,  and  could  not  have  been 
obeyed  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan.”  And  I  will  ask  him 
this.  To  what  tribe  does  he  hold  that  Moses  belonged?  A 
man  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  tribe  as  his  paternal 
grandfather,  and  therefore  the  young  man  mentioned  in 
Judges  xviii.  30  will  be  of  the  same  tribe  as  Moses. 

As  to  Gen.  xxxiv.  and  xlix.,  both  passages  refer  to  the 
pre-Mosaic  age,  and  accordingly  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  position  of  the  Levites  in  and  after  the  days  of  Moses. 

In  a  future  article  I  hope  to  answer  Lofthouse’s  other  con¬ 
tentions. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ  AND  CHARLES  DARWIN:  A  SYNTHESIS. 

Some  time  in  the  winter  of  1859-60  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son,  in  the  Nevvhall  House  in  Milwaukee,  asked  me  if  I  could 
procure  him  a  copy  of  a  book  on  Species  which  an  English¬ 
man  had  published  lately  —  and  he  added,  “  From  what  I 
have  heard  it  is  likely  to  make  the  dry  bones  rattle.”  I  told 
Mr.  Emerson  I  had  not  seen  the  book,  but  that  I  was  after 
it  myself  and  had  an  order  for  it  already  in  New  York. 

How  this  conversation  happened  to  come  about  in  a  hotel 
in  Milwaukee  was  because  Mr.  Emerson  was  stopping  there 
to  fulfill  engagements  for  lectures  in  that  city  and  in  other 
cities  round  about.  Why  he  asked  of  me  the  question  he  did 
was  because  I  was  President  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association 
before  which  he  lectured.  I  was  also  chairman  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Association  —  a  somewhat  exacting  post, 
as  that  library  was  the  only  public  library  in  the  city. 

I  have  given  Mr.  Emerson’s  description  of  the  book  he  was 
after  for  he  gave  no  name  of  author  nor  definite  title  to  the 
book. 

But  in  due  time  along  came  the  book  with  a  title  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  was  concerned  with  “  The  Origin  of  Species.” 
The  book  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  Perhaps  it  has  filled  Mr.  Emerson’s  prophecy  of 
it  —  “  made  the  dry  bones  rattle.”  There  has  been  more  said 
about  the  disturbing  influence  of  Darwin’s  book  in  theology 
and  the  unsettling  of  religious  belief  than  facts  will  warrant. 
Some  dry  bones  may  have  rattled,  but  they  were  neither  as 
numerous  nor  as  representative  as  is  sometimes  asserted.  My 
bones  never  rattled.  I  passed  through  the  time  of  whatever 
perturbation  there  was  in  thought  because  of  Darwin’s  work 
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without  agitation  myself  and  I  did  not  find  myself  lonesome. 

I  found  company  in  plenty  in  both  church  and  schools.  I 
found  general  disposition  to  give  the  subject  calm  and  patient 
treatment  and  hold  conclusion  meanwhile  in  abeyance.  I  say 
this  now  with  confidence  that  I  knew  the  situation  then, 
for  I  was  in  it  as  a  young  lawyer  without  theological  prepos¬ 
sessions. 

I  read  Darwin  with  approval.  I  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  variations  constantly  occurring  in  .vegetable  or  animal  life 
might  not  become  permanent  under  favorable  conditions.  But 
this  did  not  mean  to  me  that  everything  was  “  flotsam  and 
jetsam,”  in  a  wild  welter,  without  government,  or  tether  of 
purpose,  or  end  in  view. 

Here  I  worked  by  Agassiz.  Before  reading  Darwin  on  “  The 
Origin  of  Species  ”  I  had  read  Agassiz’s  “  Essay  on  Classi¬ 
fication,”  the  original  quarto  volume.  I  learned  from  that, 
as  scientific  fact,  that  nature  in  its  variations  was  held  to  plan. 
The  variations  in  nature  came  to  me  as  methods  of  express¬ 
ing  and  securing  that  plan. 

I  do  not  see  why  Darwin’s  treatise  should  have  troubled 
any  one  who  could  look  from  the  beginning  down  through 
life  and  see  that  it  was  all  in  a  plan,  where  type,  order,  family, 
genus,  species,  and  variety  were  always  registered  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  There  they  were  —  radiata,  articulata,  mollusca,  verte- 
brata  —  plans  —  there  they  were  in  the  museums  of  geologic 
time,  and  there  they  are  to-day  with  no  sign  that  they  are  to 
be  altered  or  abolished,  —  only  to  be  confirmed  and  continued 
in  every  variation 

“  To  the  latest  syllable  of  recorded  time.” 

In  vegetation  the  monocotyledonous  endogen  and  the  di¬ 
cotyledonous  exogen  are  on  exhibition  in  geologic  history 
“until  this  day.”  If  I  wanted  to  prove  the  existence  of 
intellectuality  in  nature  I  would  put  in  evidence  Gray’s  “  Bot¬ 
any.”  It  bears  evidence  to  variations  indeed,  but  to  varia¬ 
tions  held  inexorably  to  the  expression  of  plan  —  idea  —  in 
type,  order,  family,  genus,  species.  The  expression  “  the  ori- 
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gin  of  species  by  variation  ”  is  liable  to  be  misleading.  Varia¬ 
tions  occur  in  species  already  existing.  They  are  not  a  leap 
at  once  to  something  new  without  connection  with  the  past. 
Burbank  has  given  us  a  spineless  cactus,  but  the  cactus  spe¬ 
cies  was  there  before  it  became  spineless,  and  the  spineless 
cactus  is  cactus  still.  De  Vries’s  new  species  of  primrose  is 
a  primrose  still,  and  takes  its  place  in  the  plan  exhibited  in 
the  time  behind  it.  The  child  becomes  parent,  and  what  be¬ 
fore  was  species  becomes  genus.  The  last  variation  in  “  the 
meanest  flower  that  blow's  ”  is  connected  with  a  fixed  order 
that  runs  back  over  space  and  through  time.  No  variation 
has  obscured  the  primal  plan  —  it  has  only  been  a  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  it.  Speecies  may  be  originated  by  and  in  variations 
(Darwin),  but  variations  are  originated  by  and  in  species 
(Agassiz). 

It  is  the  merit  of  Agassiz  that  he  was  the  prophet  of  this 
intellectual  system  in  biology.  It  is  the  merit  of  Darwin  that 
he  showed  us  how  the  system  is  preserved  and  perpetuated 
against  all  the  conditions  that  make  against  it.  Agassiz  and 
Darwin  worked  at  the  problem  of  nature  from  opposite  poles 
—  Agassiz  was  dominated  by  the  idea  of  system ;  Darwin,  by 
the  practical  method  pursued  for  its  realization.  Both  were 
right. 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS. 

There  is  a  cry,  “  Back  to  the  land.”  He  will  do  most  to 
forward  it  who  will  teach  the  farmer  to  classify  as  well  as  to 
raise  and  market  his  crops.  The  farmer  who  wants  to  keep 
his  children  from  running  to  clerkships  in  the  city,  must  show 
them  that  a  farm  is  a  whole  university  in  its  system  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  life,  that  he  and  they,  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
and  swine,  and  rats  and  mice,  and  birds  and  fish,  are  but  va¬ 
riations  in  the  great  type  vertebrate,  —  teach  them  to  see  in 
timothy  the  palm  tree  and  in  clover  the  locust  tree,  —  to  see 
all  the  variations  of  endogen  and  exogen  about  them.  Few 
are  the  farmers  that  are  botanists  or  zoologists !  It  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  man  that  he  has  no  vision  of  the  System  in  which 
other  types  and  orders  of  being  are  struggling  with  him.  In 
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fact,  are  botany  and  zoology,  to  say  nothing  of  entomology, 
taught  anywhere  so  that  the  classifying  ambition  is  quickened 
into  life?  Do  the  scholars  in  our  high  schools  get  the  am¬ 
bition  ? 

What  do  the  people  that  take  to  the  woods  or  the  seashore 
from  the  cities  in  the  summer,  bring  back  with  them  save  the 
memory  of  a  few  esthetic  sights  and  sounds,  or  some  excur¬ 
sions  marked  by  furious  fun  and  frolic?  The  significance  of 
the  whole  demonstration  in  nature  with  which  they  have  been 
in  contact  is  not  grasped.  Every  year  the  sports  from  the 
corn  in  my  garden  are  of  surpassing  interest. 

A  country  minister  will  do  as  well  to  give  a  botanical  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  vase  of  flowers  he  has  before  him  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  show  their  relationships  in  the  system  in  which 
they  are  exhibited,  as  he  will  to  try  to  settle  the  labor  and 
capital  question  or  refute  or  commend  some  of  the  results  of 
the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  The  classification  shown 
in  nature  is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  proofs  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  an  order-loving  and  order-keeping  God. 

Charles  Caverno, 

Lombard,  III. 

THE  TEXT  OF  GENESIS  XXXI. 

There  have  been  preserved  in  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate 
a  number  of  variants  to  the  text  of  this  chapter  which  possess 
considerable  intrinsic  importance  and  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
original  than  we  can  hope  to  reach  without  their  help.  The 
following  notes  discuss  some  of  these.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  consider  the  instances  of  minor  glosses  or  variant  read¬ 
ings  of  inferior  importance,  attention  being  concentrated  on 
certain  outstanding  difficulties. 

Verse  24:  “And  there  came  [xn]  God  to  Laban  the  Syr¬ 
ian  in  a  dream  of  the  night,”  etc.  There  is  nothing  here  at 
first  sight  to  arouse  suspicion  except  the  qualification  “  the 
Syrian.”  This  had  been  used  in  verse  20,  where,  however, 
there  is  a  literary  reason.  The  implication  is  that  the  Syrian 
Laban  is  outwitted  by  the  Hebrew  Jacob.  No  such  reason 
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can  be  suggested  in  the  present  verse;  but  if  any  difficulty 
were  felt  it  would  be  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  epithet  had 
been  added  from  the  earlier  verse  by  a  glossator.  The  Vul¬ 
gate,  however,  has  a  startling  difference  of  reading,  “  Vidit- 
que  in  soninis  dicenteni  sibi  Deum'’  Jerome,  therefore,  read, 
“And  he  saw  [Ni'd  God  in  a  dream,”  etc.,  a  difference  of 
one  letter  in  the  verb ;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  ”  to  Laban 
the  Syrian.”  In  weighing  this  reading  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  the  scribes  found  it  they  would  certainly  have 
altered  it,  because  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  20.  If  original,  it  would 
explain  the  gloss  “  to  Laban  the  Syrian  ” ;  while,  if  the  Mas- 
soretic  text  were  the  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Jerome’s 
reading  was  arrived  at.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
narrative  in  the  first  instance  told  of  Laban’s  seeing  a  super¬ 
natural  being.  This  reading  seems  to  be  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  textual  history. 

In  verses  25-53  we  find  a  very  unusual  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  Versions  suggest  that  transpositions  have  taken 
place.  General  observations  arising  from  these  will  be  made 
after  the  consideration  of  the  passages  in  question,  but  it 
should  first  be  said  that,  to  some  extent,  the  several  scattered 
difficulties  seem  to  be  due  to  a  common  cause  or  causes,  so 
that  the  individual  variants  should  not  be  judged  entirely 
without  reference  to  the  other  difficulties  of  the  section. 

Verse  2^:  “And  Laban  came  up  with  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  mountain,  and  Laban  pitched  (ypn. 
lit.  “  struck  ”:  LXX  translates  “  set  ”]  his  brothers  [or  “  with 
his  brothers  ”]  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead.”  There  is  obvi¬ 
ously  something  wrong  here.  The  conjecture  that  we  should 
read,  “  Jacob  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mountain  of  iVIizpah,” 
is  faulty;  because  (1)  the  narrative  requires  the  presence  of 
Jacob  and  Laban  on  the  same  mountain,  and  (2)  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  that  ^lizpah  in  verse  49  is  no  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  text.  Procksch  seeks  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by  omit¬ 
ting  “And  Laban  .  .  .  mountain,”  with  the  Septuagintal  MS. 
g,  but  g’s  reading  is  merely  an  instance  of  homoeoteleuton, 
due  to  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  iv  Tq>  opet.  It  may,  how- 
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ever,  be  noticed  that  Cg  omits  “And  Jacob  .  .  .  Gilead.”  The 
real  clue  seems  to  be  furnished  by  Jerome,  who  translates: 
“  lamqiie  lacob  extenderat  in  monte  tabeniaculnm;  cnmque 
tile  conseciitus  fuisset  eum  cum  fratribus  suis  in  eodem  monte 
Galaad  dxit  tentorium.”  The  root  of  the  trouble  therefore 
appears  to  have  lain  in  a  transposition.  Jerome’s  text  ob¬ 
viously  had  “And  Jacob  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mountain, 
and  Laban  came  up  with  Jacob  ”  (or  perhaps  “  him  ”)  ;  and 
this  is  clearly  right.  If  this  and  no  more  were  the  original 
text,  we  can  understand  how  the  reading  of  Cj  arose  when 
the  first  clause  fell  out.  The  last  clause,  “And  Laban  pitched 
his  brothers  in  the  mountain  of  Gilead,”  will  not  be  original, 
but  will  be  due  to  glossing  and  attempts  to  improve  the  text. 

Verses  26,  2^.  Laban’s  speech  reads  thus:  “What  hast 
thou  done,  and  [RV,  “  that  ”]  thou  didst  steal  away  una¬ 
wares  to  me  ['33^  nx  and  didst  carry  away  my 

daughters  as  captives  of  the  sword?  Wherefore  didst  thou 
flee  secretly,  and  didst  steal  away  from  me  I'rix 
and  didst  not  tell  me,  and  I  had  sent  thee,”  etc.  The  Vul¬ 
gate  omits  “  and  didst  steal  away  from  me,”  but  otherwise 
agrees  with  the  Massoretic  text.  The  LXX,  however,  reads : 
“  What  hast  thou  done  ?  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly, 
and  steal  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carry  away  my  daugh¬ 
ters  as  captives  of  the  sword  ?  And  if  ^  thou  hadst  told  me, 
I  had  sent  thee  away,”  etc.  Both  the  Vulgate  and  the  LXX 
omit  “And  ”  at  the  beginning  of  verse  28. 

It  will  be  seen  how  easily  the  phrase  “  didst  steal  away 
from  me,”  which  the  Vulgate  confirms  the  LXX  in  omitting, 
could  have  got  into  the  Massoretic  text  after  the  displace¬ 
ment,  either  as  the  result  of  a  note  Inx  ]  intended  to 
signify  that  this  was  the  place  for  inserting  the  clause  begin¬ 
ning  “  and  thou  didst  steal  away,”  or  as  to  the  result  of  the 
omitted  passage  beginning  “  Wherefore,”  etc.,  being  copied 
into  the  margin  with  the  two  following  words,  and  being 
thus  taken  into  the  text  at  the  wrong  place.  It  is  submitted 

or  for  X^  or  Xii». 
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that  the  LXX  text  is  preferable.  The  connection  and  order 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  Massoretic  text ;  the  style  is  more 
vigorous  and  less  diffuse :  the  rarer  word  for  “  if  ”  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  common  “  not  ”  than 
vice  versa,  and  the  partial  confirmation  lent  by  the  Vulgate 
omission  is  also  of  importance. 

Verse  Ji  is  very  difficult  in  its  present  position.  Laban 
having  asked  (ver.  30),  “Why  didst  thou  steal  my  gods?” 
Jacob  answers,  “  For  I  feared,  for  I  said.  Lest  thou  shouldest 
take  away  thy  daughters  from  me  by  force,”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  reply  to  the  last  question.  The  Vulgate  has  “  Quod 
inscio  te  profectus  sum  timui,”  following  this  up  with  “  Quod 
autem  furti  me  arguis  ”  in  the  following  vefse.  These 
phrases  are  perhaps  commentary  rather  than  original  text. 
“  For  I  feared  ”  and  “  for  I  said  ”  are  doublets.  The  former 
clause  is  omitted  by  most  Septuagintal  authorities,  the  lat¬ 
ter  by  K  129  and  the  Vulgate. 

If  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  —  and  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  a  conjecture  is  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  an  ancient  variant  —  it  would  be  that  here  again  we 
have  the  result  of  a  transposition.  This  speech  of  Jacob’s 
would  fit  in  excellently  after  verse  28a  thus  (ver.  26  ff.): 
“  What  hast  thou  done  ?  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  secretly, 
and  steal  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carry  away  my  daugh¬ 
ters  as  captives  of  the  sword?  And  if  thou  hadst  told  me,  I 
should  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp.  But  thou  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss 
my  sons  and  daughters.  And  he  answered.  For  I  feared  [or, 
“For  I  said”].  Lest  thou  shouldest  take  away  thy  daughters 
from  me  by  force.  And  he  said.  Thou  hast  done  foolishly,” 
etc.  This  makes  an  excellent  connection,  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  the  text  of  this  section  appears  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  considerably.  But  it  remains  a  conjecture,  nothing  more. 

Verse  ^2  reveals  fresh  differences  of  order.  The  Masso¬ 
retic  text  has  “  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods,  he 
shall  not  live:  before  our  brethren  discern  for  thee  what  is 
(no  1^:  LXX  Vulg,  rightly,  “What  is  thine,”  no]  with 
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me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  And  Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel 
had  stolen  them.”  The  LXX  had  [Eth,  “and  now”:  bw 
Arm  Lat,  “therefore”]  “discern  what  is  thine  with  me  and 
take  it:  and  he  discerned  nothing  with  him.  And  Jacob  said, 
With  whomsoever  thou  findest  [bw  BohlP,  “  are  found  ”]  thy 
gods,  he  shall  not  live  [Eth^P  inserts  “and  behold”:  Eth®, 
“  and  behold  I  will  hear  thee  ”  ^  ]  before  our  brethren.  And 
Jacob  knew  not,”  etc.  This  with  minor  variations  is  the  read¬ 
ing  of  D  E  L  bw  dpt  fir  k  s  Boh  Sah  Eth  Lat.  The  Vulgate, 
agreeing  otherwise  with  the  Massoretic  text,  translates  nece- 
tur  coram  fratribus  nostris;  i.e.  it  takes  “  before  our  breth¬ 
ren  ”  with  “  he  shall  not  live,”  and  either  paraphrases  “  he 
shall  not  live  ”  or  else  translates  a  sterner  expression.  The 
latter  appears  the  more  probable. 

There  is  obvious  propriety  in  the  close  connection  of  the 
remark  about  Rachel,  with  the  promise  to  inflict  the  death 
penalty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words,  “And  he  discerned 
nothing  with  him,”  found  in  the  LXX,  are  an  obvious  gloss; 
for  the  narrative  in  both  texts  subsequently  relates  the  search 
(ver.  33  ff,).  We  should  therefore  suppose  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  ran:  “And  he  answered,  Discern  what  is  thine  with  me, 
and  take  it  to  thee ;  with  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods, 
let  him  be  put  to  death  before  our  brethren.  And  Jacob  knew 
not,”  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  connection  of 
the  brethren  with  the  phrase  about  dying,  attested  as  it  is  by 
both  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate,  is  not  original ;  and  certainly 
there  are  so  many  instances  of  inferior  Massoretic  order  in 
this  section  that  the  more  logical  connection  suggested  by 
the  LXX  is  to  be  readily  preferred.  As  to  the  additions  of 
Septuagintal  authorities  (“and  now,”  “therefore”)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  speech,  they  seem  to  be  due  to  efforts  to 
remove  the  awkwardness  which  has  resulted  from  the  lesions 
to  the  text. 

Verses  33-35  must  be  taken  together.  At  the  end  of  verse 

*  This  seems  to  have  originated  in  dittography  of  the  3  of  njj 
and  the  n'  of  n'H'  in  the  script  in  which  3  and '  were  indis¬ 
tinguishable.  The  “  I  will  hear  thee  "  of  Ethc  is  probably  a  gloss. 
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34,  the  Massoretic  text  reads :  “And  Laban  felt  about  all  the 
tent,  and  did  not  find.”  These  words  are  missing  in  all  the 
Septuagintal  texts  except  those  of  the  Hexaplar  group.  They 
are  certainly  wrong  where  they  stand,  for  the  search  in  Ra¬ 
chel’s  tent  is  narrated  in  verse  35b,  and  the  narrative  clearly 
requires  that  35a  should  immediately  follow  34a,  of  which 
it  is  the  sequel.  Verse  34b  seems  to  be  a  mere  gloss,  for  the 
verb  is  used  of  the  goods  in  37.  In  verse  33  the  He¬ 

brew  has,  “And  Laban  came  in  the  tent  of  Jacob,  and  in  the 
tent  of  Leah,  and  in  the  tent  of  the  two  bondmaids,  and  did 
not  find,  and  he  went  forth  from  the  tent  of  Leah,  and  came 
in  the  tent  of  Rachel.”  On  purely  internal  grounds  this  is 
certainly  wrong,  for  he  was  not  in  the  tent  of  Leah  after  his 
visit  to  that  of  the  bondmaids,  but  before.  Hence  “  he  went 
forth  from  the  tent  of  Leah  ”  cannot  be  right  where  it  stands, 
and  the  Vulgate  omits  it.  The  LXX  reads,  “And  Laban  [h 
omits]  went  in  and  searched  into  (et?)  the  house  of  Leah  and 
did  not  find ;  and  he  went  forth  from  the  house  of  Leah'  and 
searched  into  the  house  of  Jacob  and  in  (iv)  the  house  of 
the  two  bondmaids  and  did  not  find ;  and  he  went  in  too  into 
the  house  of  Rachel.”  There  are  several  variations,  and  they 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  Greek.  No  translator 
would  have  written  “  searched  into  .  .  .  searched  into  .  .  .  and 
in.”  The  text  is  therefore  composite  and  has  grown.  “  In 
the  house  of  the  two  bondmaids  ”  must  be  a  later  addition. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  E  inserts  it  in  the  wrong  place  after 
the  second  “find.”  Next,  “searched  in  the  house”  cannot 
be  original  in  either  occurrence.  In  the  first  place,  n  Boh 
read,  “  went  into  the  house  and  searched  ” :  m  Eth  omit  “  and 
searched  ” :  E  L  bw  k  r  Sah  Lat  Chr  omit  “  into.”  Probabl> 
it  is  due  to  the  Samaritan  (see  Von  Gall’s  text  ad  loc.).  In 
the  second,  E  Eth  read  “  came  in,”  for  “  searched.”  M 
places  the  whole  phrase,  “  and  searched  into  the  house  of 
Jacob  .  .  .  bondmaids,”  under  the  asterisk,  and  F*  omits  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Armenian  goes  further,  and  places 
“  and  he  went  forth  from  the  house  of  Leah  ”  also  under  the 
asterisk.  As  these  words  are  not  in  the  Vulgate,  it  is  prob- 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  289.  10 
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able  that  the  Armenian  asterisk  is  not  without  foundation. 
While  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  original 
text,  the  facts  seem  to  point  to  some  inferences  as  probable. 
“And  in  the  tent  of  the  two  bondmaids  ”  and  “  and  he  came  out 
of  the  tent  of  Leah  ”  are  both  glosses.  The  difference  of  po¬ 
sition  as  to  Jacob’s  tent  between  the  LXX  and  the  Massoretic 
text  makes  it  doubtful  whether  in  the  original  text  Jacob  had 
a  tent  or  not.  The  earliest  text  we  can  attain  appears  to  be, 
“And  he  went  into  the  tent  of  [  ?  Jacob  and  of]  Leah  and 
did  not  find,  and  he  went  into  the  tent  of  Rachel.”  Possibly 
something  of  this  sort  was  original ;  but  in  view  of  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  chapter  it  is  also  possible  that  some  MS. 
from  which  all  our  existing  texts  are  descended  had  suffered 
some  little  damage  at  this  point.  But  on  the  whole  I  incline 
to  the  former  alternative. 

Verse  44  is  notoriously  in  a  bad  state.  It  reads  in  the  He¬ 
brew:  “And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I  and  thou, 
and  he  shall  be  for  a  witness  between  me  and  between  thee.” 
As  covenant  is  feminine  in  Hebrew,  the  grammar  is  faulty. 
Moreover,  the  phrase  is  meaningless,  because  a  covenant 
could  not  be  a  witness.  The  LXX  here  supplies  the  neces¬ 
sary  clues.  It  adds  the  words  “And  he  said  to  him  [Boh 
omits].  Behold  [s  Cg  omit],  no  man  is  with  us,  see,  God  is  wit¬ 
ness  between  me  and  thee.”  “  No  man  .  .  .  thee  ”  occurs  in  the 
Massoretic  text  of  verse  50,  and  is  there  entirely  unsuitable. 
The  sentence,  “  if  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters  or  if  thou 
shalt  take  wives  beside  my  daughters,  there  is  no  man  with 
us  ”  is  simply  nonsense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  see  that  it  fell  out  of  the  Hebrew  in  verse  44  through 
homceoteleuton,  owing  to  the  recurrence  of  “  between  me  and 
between  thee”  It  then  went  into  the  margin,  and 

was  taken  into  the  text  at  the  wrong  place.  It  should  be 
added  that  in  verse  50  the  LXX  has  only  the  first  few  words 
of  the  phrase,  and  these  have  apparently  come  in  through 
assimilation  to  the  Hebrew.  This  also  explains  the  “  and 
he  shall  be  for  a  witness  ”  in  verse  44,  which  has  ousted  the 
true  text.  Only  the  Ethiopic,  a  daughter  version  of  the  LXX, 
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has  preserved  the  latter.  It  reads,  “sit  concordia,”  “  let  there 
be  peace.”  The  verse  will  therefore  have  read  something  like 
this:  “And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  and  let  there 
be  peace  between  me  and  between  thee.  Behold,  there  is  no 
man  with  us,  see  God  is  witness  between  me  and  between 
thee.”  Then  the  recurrence  of  the  phrase  “  between  me  and 
between  thee  ”  led  to  an  omission,  and  in  the  attempts  to  re¬ 
pair  the  resulting  damage  the  word  “  peace  ”  was  ousted  by 
“  witness,”  and  the  last  portion  of  the  verse  was  taken  into 
the  margin  and  thence  into  the  wrong  context.  The  removal 
of  verse  50b  leads  us  to  consider — 

Verses  49  and  50.  They  run,  “And  the  Mizpah  [K  129 
omits:  Sam  “pillar”  for  navom]  which  he  said  [K 

75,  157  omit  “he  said”],  The  Lord  [LXX  “God”]  watch 
between  me  and  between  thee  when  we  are  absent  from  one 
another  if  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  shall’ 
take  wives  beside  my  daughters.”  This  makes  no  sense.  But 
the  Vulgate  has,  “  Intueatur  et  judicet  Dominus,”  etc.,  ,  i.e. 
“  The  Lord  see  and  judge.”  The  differences  of  reading  and 
the  context  make  it  reasonably  clear  that  Lord  and  God  are 
alike  substitutions  for  “  the  Baal.”  Hence  we  should  read : 
“  The  Baal  watch  between  me  and  thee,”  etc.  This  makes 
admirable  sense. 

Verses  46-48,  57,  and  ^2  next  claim  consideration.  In 
verse  46  the  Latin  has  “  Laban  ”  for  “  Jacob,”  while  1  n  Arm 
have  no  name.  Probably  this  is  right,  as  the  “  brethren  ” 
were  under  Laban’s  leadership,  and  the  name  would  not  need 
to  be  expressed  in  the  vivid  oral  prose  of  the  old  Hebrew. 
Moreover,  verse  51  expressly  says  that  it  was  Laban  who 
put  up  the  pillar.  Then  the  LXX  places  verse  48a  before 
47.  It  is  probably  a  mere  gloss.  Note  especially  the  tame¬ 
ness  of  the  order,  “  This  heap  is  witness,”  not  “  witness  this 
heap.”  Verse  48b  is  probably  also  a  gloss,  introduced,  like 
so  many  others,  by  “  therefore.”  It  adds  nothing  to  verse 
47,  and  lacks  the  Aramaic  name  which  would  not  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  glossator. 

The  LXX  also  has  verses  51  and  52a  immediately  after  47. 
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This,  again,  appears  to  be  right.  The  witness  of  the  heap 
and  pillar  must  be  invoked  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  the  operative  part  of  the  covenant.  It  cannot  be  invoked 
at  the  end,  because  the  invocation  of  the  gods  comes  there. 
Consequently  it  must  stand  at  the  beginning.  Further,  tlie 
analogy  of  legal  documents  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  earlier 
position.  The  Massoretic  order  is  therefore  indefensible. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  verses  52  and  53  are  con¬ 
siderable.  The  Hebrew  literally  means,  “  Witness  is  this 
heap  and  witness  the  pillar  if  I  do  not  I DK 1  cross  to 
thee  .  .  .  and  if  thou  dost  not  1^^  nns  CN^l  cross,”  etc.  This 
phrase  “  if  .  .  .  not  ”  is  appropriate  in  imprecations  when  such 
an  expression  as  “  the  Lord  do  so  to  me  and  more  ”  forms 
the  other  member  of  the  sentence.  That  would  constitute  a 
strong  affirmation  on  oath  of  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is 
here  required.  But  it  is  not  in  place  after  the  word  ”  wit¬ 
ness,”  and  the  LXX  at  any  rate  did  not  so  take  it,  for  verse 
52a  does  not  immediately  precede  52b.  It  has  significant 
differences  of  reading.  “  For  [7a/>]  if  either  [re;  Lat  ergo 
for  TC7ap]  I  [€70)  omitted  by  Cg  Eth  Lat]  do  not  [Eth^  omits] 
cross  to  thee,  nor  Lat  vcl  ”  or  Eth®  ”  and  if  ”]  thou 

dost  not  .  .  .  the  God  of  Abraham  shall  judge”  (Eth  and 
some  MSS.  “  may  the  God  .  .  .  judge  ”).  It  will  be  observed 
that,  except  in  retaining  the  puzzling  ”  for,”  the  Ethiopic  MS. 
C  has  a  reading  that  makes  admirable  sense,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Ethiopic  is  a  pre-Hexaplar  authority. 
The  Vulgate  confirms  its  double  omission  of  the  word  ”  not.” 
It  reads,  ''Si  ant  ego  transiero  .  .  .  ant  iu  praetericris.”  But 
then  how  did  the  ”  not  ”  come  in,  and  what  is  the  .explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  7ap,  which  presumably  stands  for  a  Hebrew 
'3?  I  can  only  suggest  that  a  conflation  has  arisen  through 
the  displacement  of  the  phrase  about  witnessing.  ”  Witness 
the  pillar  .  .  .  that  1'3]  I  shall  not  cross  ”  is  good  sense.  So 
is  “or  [=  and  tc]  if  I  shall  cross  .  .  .  may  the  God  judge.” 
But  the  various  compounds  represented  by  our  existing  texts 
are  not.  I  think  that  the  evidence  of  this  verse  really  corrolv- 
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orates  the  view  that  the  Massoretic  position  of  verses  51  and 
52a  is  wrong-. 

I  therefore  believe  the  original  of  this  passage  to  have  run 
somewhat  as  follows: — 

44  And  now  come,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  and  let  there  be 
peace  between  me  and  between  thee.  Behold,  there  Is  no  man 
with  us,  see  God  Is  witness  between  me  and  between  thee. 

45  And  he  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up  as  a  pillar. 

46  And  he  said  to  his  brethren.  Gather  stones.  And  they  gath¬ 
ered  stones,  and  made  a  heap,  and  did  eat  on  it. 

47  And  Laban  called  it  Jegar-sahadutha;  but  Jacob  called  it 
Galeed. 

51  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this  heap,  and  behold  this 
pillar,  which  I  have  cast  betwixt  me  and  thee; 

52a  Witness  this  [?  the]  heap  and  witness  the  pillar! 

49  May  the  Baal  watch  between  me  and  between  thee  when 
we  are  separated  from  each  other. 

50  If  thou  Shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if  thou  shalt  take  wives 
beside  my  daughters, 

52b  Or  if  I  shall  pass  over  unto  thee,  or  thou  shalt  pass  over 
unto  me  this  heap  and  this  pillar  for  evil, 

53  May  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor  judge  be¬ 
tween  us. 

54  And  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  Isaac  his  father. 

It  only  remains  to  point  out  that  the  phenomena  of  this 
section  suggest  quite  unusual  damage  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Massoretic  text.  They  also  emphasize  the  value  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  Septuagintal  authorities  (not  forgetting  the  pre-Hexaplar 
Ethiopic)  and  the  Vulgate  to  the  student  of  the  text,  and 
confirm  the  view  that  the  Samaritan  and  Massoretic  texts 
belong  to  the  same  recension,  and  that  the  two  other  texts 
come  (in  the  main)  from  other  recensions. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

SOME  METHODS  OF  THEOLOGICAL  CRITICISM. 

In  the  theological  interest,  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  to  specimens  of  uncritical  dogmatisms  in  recent 
theological  criticism.  With  the  personality  of  the  writers  I 
have  no  concern,  and  I  therefore  leave  them  anonymous;  I 
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am  only  concerned  with  their  methods  of  criticism.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  I  recently  reviewed  in  this  Journal  Dr. 
George  Galloway’s  “  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  pointing  out 
some  grave  defects.^  Some  of  these  criticisms  I  repeated  in 
the  chapter  on  Theism  contributed  by  me  to  the  Life  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flint,  of  which  the  author  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald 
Macmillan,  a  distinguished  biographer  and  historian  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  passing,  I  strongly  recommend  this 
work®  to  the  notice  of  readers.  Since  I  wrote,  one  writer  (in 
a  weekly  London  paper)  has  declared  Dr.  Galloway’s  work 
an  ”  unqualified  success,”  and  competent  “  from  end  to  end,” 
and  so  forth.  Let  these  inflated  judgments  pass.  But 
when  he  claims  to  speak  for  “  the  world,”  for  “  the  Church,” 
for  “  those  who  think  deepest  and  know  most,”  and  for  “  all 
approved  judges,”  we  say,  —  What  an  avalanche  of  pontifi¬ 
cal  authority!  Is  this  a  new  method,  in  the  free  British  press, 
of  attempting  to  make  a  “  corner  ”  in  criticism  ?  The  un¬ 
reasoned  opinion  of  this  writer  is  to  be  the  sole  and  only 
opinion.  I  know  what  sensible  men  will  say. 

Another  example  of  uncritical  dogmatism,  but  happily  free 
from  the  taint  of  intolerance  in  the  previous  case  —  so  far  at 
least  as  the  notice  goes  —  is  a  notice  of  the  same  work  (in  a 
London  quarterly)  by  a  writer  who  presumes,  he  says,  to 
criticize  only  the  first  part  of  the  work.  But,  after  disclaim¬ 
ing  all  authority,  he  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  second  and 
third  parts  of  the  work,  judging  them,  all  the  time,  in  the 
uncritical  dogmatist’s  style  of  lo!  mastery  here,  and  lo!  com¬ 
petence  there.  That  is  to  say,  the  self-acknowledged  incom¬ 
petence  or  lack  of  authority  in  respect  of  all  but  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  straightway  proceeds  in  the  other  parts,  out 
of  the  bosom  of  that  self-acknowledged  incompetence,  to 
issue  certificates  of  “  mastery  ”  and  “  competence  ”  I  Could 
absurdity  further  go? 

I  have  no  concern  with  these  unreasoned  dogmatisms  fur¬ 
ther  than  to  say  that  it  might  be  inferred  by  some,  from  these 

‘July,  1914,  pp.  494-495. 

‘  Published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London. 
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methods  of  dogmatic  pronouncement,  that  I  had  done  some 
injustice  to  Dr.  Galloway’s  book  by  my  strictures.  I  there¬ 
fore  return  to  the  subject  to  say  not  only  that  I  adhere  to 
everything  I  then  said,  but  that,  if  anything,  I  understated 
the  case.  For  example,  I  said  nothing  of  his  opening  his¬ 
toric  survey  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  leaving  that  to  be 
covered  by  my  remark  that  Dr.  Galloway’s  theological  inter¬ 
ests  are  not  great.  How  true  my  remark  was,  that  survey 
shows.  When  I  first  read  it,  I  frankly  own  I  thought  it  the 
most  superficial,  strangely  inadequate,  and  most  hopelessly 
unsatisfactory  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  read  in  thirty  years’ 
study  of  subjects  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
And  I  think  so  still.  In  it  is  neither  learning,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  insight,  nor  judgment.  The  German  references  are  ludi¬ 
crously  meager  and  inadequate,  and  destitute  of  any  sense 
of  theological  perspective.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
English  references,  while  American  thought  and  theisms  do 
not  come  at  all  within  Dr.  Galloway’s  ken.  The  work  belongs 
to  “  The  International  Theological  Library,”  which  here 
means  British-American.  A  more  insulting  treatment  of 
American  theological  work  and  intelligence  could  hardly 
have  been  produced.  This  survey  provided  for  Dr.  Gallo¬ 
way  a  splendid  opportunity,  which  he  utterly  missed,  with 
irretrievable  loss  to  “  The  International  Theological  Library.” 
I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  Dr.  Galloway’s  theological  inter¬ 
ests  by  no  means  great,  for  there  are  British  experts  who  do 
think  so,  and  other  experts  in  this  country  who  view  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  his  colorless  theism  to  a  bare  ethical  residuum 
unsatisfactory.  But,  if  there  were  no  others,  I  should  hold 
my  opinions  and  convictions  just  the  same,  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  only  for  myself,  and  not  for  ”  the  world,”  or  ”  the 
Church,”  or  any  other  presumptuous  claims. 

Another  point  which  I  then  referred  to  only  under  the 
general  charge  of  subjectivity  is  Dr.  Galloway’s  use  of  the 
theory  of  values,  the  perception  of  whose  significance  is 
wholly  hid  from  the  writer  of  the  second  notice  I  referred 
to.  He  thinks  Dr.  Galloway  has  given  us  a  “  demonstration  ” 
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of  “  the  truth  ”  of  religion.  He  is  quite  innocent  of  the  per¬ 
ception  that  in  the  use  of  worths  or  values,  these,  as  such, 
are  not  objects  of  thought,  and  give  not  knowledge  of  ob¬ 
jective  reality.  Without  objective  truth  being  thus  reached, 
how  can  there  be  “demonstration”  of  “the  truth”  of  religion? 
Values,  as  used  by  Dr.  Galloway,  are  sure  to  prove  deadening 
to  the  student,  who  will  certainly  think,  from  the  monotonous 
and  not  very  live  character  of  the  discussion,  that  the  values 
are  put  before  him  to  be  accepted  (not  lived).  But,  in  taking 
over  the  theology  of  valuations  in  the  way  he  has  done  — 
God  Himself  figuring  only  as  a  value,  “  the  supreme  value  ” 
—  Dr.  Galloway  has  espoused,  in  my  judgment,  defective 
theology  and  bad  philosophy.  It  involves  a  drop  and  a  break 
from  Scottish  and  from  Reformed  Theology,  and  from 
Church  orthodoxy  in  general.  These  things  do  not  concern 
me ;  but  I  mention  them  in  passing.  But  I  think  that  it  is 
matter  for  great  regret  that,  at  a  time  when  orthodox  theo¬ 
logians  in  Germany  were  casting  off  the  baleful  influences  of 
the  theology  of  valuations,  the  “  International  Theological 
Library,”  which  has  hitherto,  and  deservedly,  enjoyed  high 
public  confidence,  should  have  made  itself  the  vehicle  of  in¬ 
troducing,  and  distributing,  such  cast-off  German  theological 
garments  in  our  British  and  American  theological  Halls, 
with  consequences  that  may  be  far-reaching.  A  “  value  ” 
Deity  is  merely  a  God  for  us,  not  God  as  Lord  of  All,  or  God 
as  He  is  in  and  for  Himself.  Of  course,  we  all  hold  God- 
for-us,  in  His  grace  and  love.  But  to  rest  there,  is  to  lower 
the  Deity  by  making  Him  a  means  to  human  end.  God  is 
not  to  be  cast  into  the  scale  of  goods  or  values  like  any  other 
value.  It  derogates  from  Deity  thus  to  forget  the  things  in¬ 
volved  in  His  absoluteness.  When  we  have  so  valuated  the 
Highest,  we  shall  soon  have  Christ  as  a  value,  though  Dr. 
Galloway  does  not  pursue  this,  and  other  results.  And  I 
think  no  competent  theologian  will  forget  the  significant 
words  spoken  by  Lotze  about  making  Christ  the  equivalent 
of  a  value  judgment.  I  think  American  theologians  would 
do  well  to  leave  this  teaching  of  la  diminished  or  “  value  " 
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Deity  to  such  British  teachers  as  find  it  satisfy  their  ideal 
of  competence.  They  can  afford  to  do  so;  they  have  much 
better  of  their  own.  It  is  not  that  I  reject  the  philosophy  of 
values  ;  by  no  means ;  in  the  philosophical  sphere  —  the  sphere 
of  our  human  idealisms  —  values  have  their  use  and  impor¬ 
tance  and  there,  in  their  appropriate  spheres,  I  welcome  them. 
•But  there,  their  precise  character  and  limits  are  observed; 
and  there,  I  will  venture  to  add,  only  an  extremely  small 
number  of  minds  can  write  of  them  in  a  way  that  is  living, 
and  not  deadening  or  repressive.  In  other  cases,  we  get  the 
forms,  and  the  phrases,  and  the  plausibilities  —  not  the  in¬ 
spiration.  Dr.  Galloway’s  theology  tends  to  be  too  minimal 
in  character;  his  metaphysic  also  tends  to  be  minimal  (e.g., 
his  treatment  of  causation  and  substance,  and  his  ruling  out 
all  metaphysical  relation  and  significance  from  Immortality)  : 
his  epistemology,  dominated  by  values,  makes  knowledge,  in 
the  religious  sphere,  minimal ;  his  ethic  is  not  so  adequately 
supported  as  to  be  more  than  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory 
residuum.  It  is  out  of  such  a  conjunction  of  minimal  ten¬ 
dencies  that  a  theology  of  maximal  strength,  soundness,  rich¬ 
ness,  is  to  arise ! 

Dr.  Galloway  is,  in  one  sense,  a  retrograde  theologian,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  has  moved  from  the  stand  for  “  the  rights 
and  progressiveness  of  reason,”  which  marked  his  earliest 
efforts,  to  the  steady  distrust  of  reason,  which  marks 
the  present  work.  It  will  be  said  that  he  holds  to  God  as 
personal  and  as  ethical ;  yes,  so,  too,  did  Ritschl,  whose  the¬ 
ology  I  have  yet  to  learn  was  sound,  consistent,  and  satis¬ 
factory.  Many  of  Dr.  Galloway’s  presentations  are  ably, 
clearly,  and  usefully  presented ;  the  section  on  evil,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  perhaps  better  than  might  have  been  expected;  but 
to  talk,  in  sheer  strength  of  unreasoned  dogmatism,  of  the 
work  in  whole  as  an  “  unqualified  success,”  is  to  talk  de¬ 
monstrable  nonsense,  which,  however,  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  do,  if  and  when  he  will,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  As 
there  has  been  a  dearth  of  reasoned  opinion  in  this  country, 
I  respectfully  invite  competent  and  independent  American 
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theologians  to  verify  anything  I  have  said,  and  form  their 
own  conclusions. 

James  Lindsay. 

Irvine,  Scotland. 


LETTER  AND  SPIRIT. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October,  1915,  the  Rev.  E. 
S.  Buchanan  writes  as  follows :  “  Textual  discoveries  have 

set  us  free  from  slavery  to  the  letter  that  killeth,  and  made 
us  ready  (let  us  hope)  for  a  stricter  obedience  in  the  future 
to  the  life-giving  Spirit  of  love  and  liberty”  (p.  544). 

This  is  one  of  several  recent  suggestions  that  the  letter  of 
Scripture  can  be  put  in  antithesis  to  the  spirit;  and  the  text 
is  thus  used  as  though,  somehow  or  other,  the  important  point 
was  not  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  Scripture.  On  this,  two 
remarks  may  be  made:  (1)  the  text  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6  has  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  Scripture  but  to  the  law.  The  Apostle 
is  not  concerned  with  the  letter  of  inspiration  as  opposed  to 
the  spirit ;  and  to  use  it  in  this  sense  is  to  convey  an  entirely 
false  idea  of  the  passage.  As  in  the  corresponding  passage 
in  Romans  ii.,  the  Apostle  is  contrasting  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  the  old  covenant  with  the  inward  spirit  which  is  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  new  covenant,  showing  that  Christianity  is 
not  a  matter  of  outward  observance  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  an  inward  devotion  to  the  spirit.  (2)  In  addition  to  this, 
the  question  may  fairly  be  asked.  How  is  it  possible  to  con¬ 
trast  the  letter  of  Scripture  with  the  spirit,  whether  we  think 
of  spirit  in  relation  to  man,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  source? 
How  are  we  to  know  the  spirit  except  through  the  letter? 
How  are  we  to  get  at  the  inspiration  of  the  thoughts  except 
by  means  of  the  words?  If  there  is  any  authority  in  the 
thoughts  it  must  surely  be  expressed  in  the  words,  and  the 
objections  often  raised  to  the  inspiration  of  words  are  just 
as  valid  against  the  inspiration  of  thoughts.  In  1  Cor.  xiv. 
37  the  Apostle  writes:  “If  any  man  think  himself  to  be  a 
prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge,  that  the  things 
that  I  write  unto  you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord.” 
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Here  is  the  human  element,  “  the  things  that  I  write,”  —  the 
words.  Here  is  the  divine,  “  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,”  —  the  authority  behind.  For  these  two  reasons,  I 
suggest  that  it  is  time  we  ceased  to  use  2  Cor.  iii.  6  in  the 
way  now  mentioned. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

DERIVATION  OF  HAMARTIA. 

In  Dr.  Estes’  article  on  “  The  Religious  Ideas  Peculiar  to 
Christianity  ”  in  the  last  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
(Oct.  1915),  he  evidently  objects  (p.  658)  to  what  he  calls 
“  the  popular  lexicology  which  finds  the  idea  of  sin  in  the 
ultimate  derivation  of  the  Greek  word  from  a  root  meaning 
‘  missing  the  mark,’  ”  and  he  further  speaks  of  this  as  “  a  bit 
of  definition  which  would  be  purely  ludicrous  were  it  not 
for  its  possibly  serious  consequences.”  Does  this  mean  that 
Dr.  Estes  objects  in  toto  to  the  derivation  of  the  Greek  word, 
or  is  he  simply  concerned  with  its  inadequacy  as  a  definition 
of  sin?  I  notice  that  Thayer  in  his  lexicon  gives  this  mean¬ 
ing  as  the  primary  idea  of  the  word,  and  that  the  same  view 
is  favored,  if  not  advocated,  by  Dr.  Bernard  in  his  article  on 
“  Sin  ”  in  Hastings’s  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.”  Further, 
Professor  Zenos,  in  the  “  Standard  Biblical  Dictionary,” 
gives  the  first  meaning  of  the  Greek  as  “  error  ”  or  “  missing 
the  mark,”  and  Murray’s  Dictionary  says  that  it  is  the  first 
meaning  in  Classical  Greek.  Everyone  knows  that  “  missing 
the  mark  ”  is  not  an  adequate  (because  incomplete)  view  of 
sin ;  and  if  this  is  what  Dr.  Estes  means,  no  one  would  dis¬ 
agree  with  him.  But  the  wording  of  his  statement  seems  to 
imply  that  the  derivation  itself  is  regarded  as  objectionable. 
The  almost  classical  definition  of  sin  is  “  any  want  of  con¬ 
formity  to  the  will  of  God,”  and  we  know  that  the  Apostle 
defines  sin  as  “lawlessness”  (1  John  iii.  4).  Surely,  there¬ 
fore,  this  may  be  regarded  as  giving  at  least  one  aspect  of 
sin,  as  further  illustrated  by  the  well-known  phrase  “  are 
coming  short”  (Rom.  iii.  23,  Greek). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Le  Berceau  de  lTslam:  TArabie  Occidentale  a  la  veille  de 
THegire.  ler  Volume:  le  cHmat;  les  Bedouins.  Par  Henri 
Lammens,  S.  I.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  371.  Rome:  Institut  Bib- 
lique  Pontifical.  1914. 

The  reviewer  had  occasion  a  few  months  ago  to  discuss  in 
these  pages  a  book  by  Dr.  Margoliouth  on  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mohammedanism.  Father  Lammens  is  another  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  international  group  of  scholars,  who,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Arabic  tongue  and  possessing  the  historical 
as  well  as  the  philological  spirit,  are  engaged  in  the  task  of 
handling  anew  with  the  keenest  and  most  thorough  criticism 
the  whole  body  of  early  Islamic  material.  This  group,  —  in¬ 
cluding,  besides  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  American  Professor  Duncan  B.  Macdonald, 
the  German  Professor  Ignaz  Goldziher,  the  Dutchman  Pro¬ 
fessor  Snouck  Hurgronje,  and  the  Italian  Prince  Caetani,  with 
Professors  C.  H.  Becker,  C.  Huart,  Th.  Noldeke,  J.  Wellhausen, 
and  others  —  has  realized  that  what  was  as  late  as  fifteen 
years  ago  regarded  as  practically  a  completed  structure  of 
knowledge,  must  be  torn  down  to  its  very  foundations,  and 
entirely  rebuilt.  The  revolution  which  is  in  process  in  early 
Mohammedan  history  would  then  be  comparable  to  those  ac¬ 
complished  recently  in  Cretan  and  early  Egyptian  history; 
but  w'hereas  the  latter  rest  upon  newly  discovered  archjeolog- 
ical  evidence,  the  Mohammedan  inquiry  consists  of  the  thor¬ 
ough  application  to  literary  material,  for  the  most  part  well 
known  to  scholars  in  the  field  and  thoroughly  and  repeatedly 
scrutinized,  of  those  criteria  of  historical  criticism  which  have 
brought  under  challenge  the  accepted  views  in  so  many  other 
fields.  The  material  is  old,  and  so  also  is  the  method ;  did  not 
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Descartes  initiate  modern  philosophy  three  hundred  years 
ago  by  doubting  everything  possible?  But  the  effective  use 
of  the  critical  method  upon  Mohammedan  material  was  first 
made,  it  is  hinted  (p.  vi),  by  Father  Lammens  himself  in 
1904.  At  that  time  a  professor  in  the  Jesuit  missionary  uni¬ 
versity  at  Beirut  (he  is  now  professor  of  Arabic  literature  in 
the  Pope’s  Biblical  Institute  at  Rome),  he  began  to  study  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  Moawiyah  I.,  who  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  Arabian  Empire  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  Though 
it  seems  to  have  begun  with  propinquity,  the  affection  of 
Father  Lammens  for  the  Omayyad  dynasty  and  period  has 
been  slackened.  Of  it,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  born  his 
critical  attitude  toward  all  the  older  time  —  before  Islam  and 
in  the  days  of  Mohammed  and  the  early  Caliphs  —  as  well 
as  his  scorn  of  the  subsequent  Abbassid  period. 

Here,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  underlying  ground  of  the 
theses  set  up  and  maintained  in  his  very  respectable  number 
of  studies  in  the  Moslem  field.  Orthodox  Islam  and  nearly 
all  non-Islamic  students  of  its  history  have  regularly  looked 
back  to  the  first  forty  years  of  the  Hegira,  when  Mohammed 
and  his  first  four  successors  ruled,  when  his  companions  still 
lived,  when  the  center  of  Islam  was  beside  the  Prophet’s  resi¬ 
dence  or  tomb,  and  when  life  was  simple  and  Mohammed’s 
words  were  heeded,  as  the  golden  age.  Before  it  lay  the 
times  of  barbarous  ignorance.  After  it  came  a  worldly 
period,  during  ninety  years  of  rule  from  Damascus,  when  a 
usurping  family,  the  Omayyads,  established  hereditary  sov¬ 
ereignty,  when  new  generations  lived  in  luxury  and  license, 
when  the  Holy  Cities  were  neglected  and  even  trampled 
under  foot  in  unholy  war,  and  when  the  Sacred  Law  was 
slighted  and  the  former  days  despised.  Then  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  seat  of  power  to  Bagdad  and  the  accession  of 
the  more  legitimate  and  orthodox  Abbassid  line,  came  a  bet¬ 
ter  period  of  equilibrium  between  government  and  religion, 
a  time  of  commercial  prosperity  and  cosmopolitan  splendor, 
and  of  elaborate  literature  and  systematized  theology. 

This  traditional  view  was  seriously  attacked  by  Professor 
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Wellhausen,  in  his  book  on  the  Arabian  Empire  and  its  fall, 
published  in  1902.  He  showed  clearly  that  in  undermining 
the  power  of  the  Omayyads,  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
Abbas  conducted  what  would  nowadays  be  styled  a  skillful 
press  campaign,  in  which  they  systematically  blackened  the 
character  of  their  opponents.  This  literary  tendency  was  in¬ 
definitely  prolonged  by  their  success,  and  its  presence  renders 
necessary  a  process  of  clearing  the  Omayyad  reputation  from 
false  imputations,  by  challenging  the  histories  written  in  Ab- 
bassid  times,  and  seeking  for  a  greater  measure  of  truth  in 
annals  and  traditions  which  reach  back  into  the  Omayyad 
period. 

It  appears  that  Professor  Wellhausen’s  steady  and  regu¬ 
lated  flame  gave  light  to  the  torch  of  Father  Lammens.  The 
latter,  after  becoming  a  partisan  of  Moawiyah  I.,  studied  the 
time  of  his  successor  Yazid  I.,  and  then  began  to  work  back 
toward  the  Koran  and  its  author.  He  stopped  by  the  way 
for  a  special  study  of  Fatima  and  the  other  daughters  of 
Mohammed,  in  which  he  aimed  primarily  at  the  destruction 
of  false  elements  of  the  traditional  view.  Presently,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  progress  of  Prince  Caetani  in  his  great  work 
“Annali  del  Islam,”  Father  Lammens  arrived  at  the  extensive 
plan  of  which  the  present  work  forms  the  first  result.  He 
presents  here  careful  accounts  of  the  climate  of  Arabia  and 
of  the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  and  proposes  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  volume  to  study  the  sedentary  Arabs.  He  purposes 
then  to  take  up  the  life  of  Mohammed  in  chronological  order, 
and  follow  it  through  slowly  and  thoroughly  to  the  end.  Such 
a  project  he  can  hope  to  accomplish  only  if  blessed  with  long 
life,  good  health,  and  comparative  freedom  from  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

In  treating  the  climate  of  Arabia  and  the  Bedouins,  Father 
Lammens  ostensibly  covers  large  areas  of  the  background  of 
the  ever  wonderful  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  Empire.  His 
discussion,  however,  falls  far  short  of  thoroughness,  as  he 
himself  admits  when  he  says  that  he  is  preparing,  not  a  uni¬ 
fied  work,  but  a  series  of  monographs,  each  complete  in  itself. 
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He  has  made  use  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  poetical,  tra¬ 
ditional,  and  historical  literature  of  early  Islam,  added  to  by 
observation  and  the  study  of  some  recent  writers.  Manu¬ 
scripts  have  been  consulted  in  various  cities,  East  and  West. 
But  his  method,  which  is  mainly  philological,  has  led  him 
rather  to  concentrate,  in  each  of  the  two  monographs  here 
presented,  upon  a  single  main  line  of  thought.  While  a 
broader  treatment  would  have  been  welcome,  including  for 
instance  surveys  of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  of  the  Bedouins,  the  two  lines  that  are  followed 
are  basal  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  important. 

In  the  first  part  the  question  of  the  change  of  climate  in 
Arabia  is  the  matter  principally  developed.  In  emphasizing 
the  severity  of  the  climate,  with  its  burning  suns  of  summer, 
its  bitter  winds  of  winter,  and  its  usual  paucity  of  rainfall, 
broken  four  or  five  times  in  a  century  by  floods,  the  view  is 
presented  that  while  the  climate,  on  the  basis  of  all  available 
literature,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  worsened  in  historic 
times,  nevertheless  the  conditions  of  human  life  in  Arabia 
have  deteriorated.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox 
is,  that  the  equilibrium  of  the  destructive  and  restorative 
forces  of  nature  is  permanently  broken  in  the  peninsula  by 
the  established  superiority  of  the  former.  In  particular,  the 
rainfall  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  away  the  saline  elements 
which  exist  close  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  not  maintained  steadily  enough  to  form  a  soil  above 
the  sand  and  bare  rock.  The  character  of  the  inhabitants  has 
also  had  much  influence  in  this  direction.  Lacking  unified 
government  and  warring  with  each  other  frequently,  they 
on  the  whole,  by  filling  wells  and  destroying  crops  and  trees, 
help  the  desert  to  encroach  on  cultivated  areas.  In  only  one 
notable  period  has  it  been  otherwise,  says  Father  Lammens, 
when  under  the  Omayyads  the  Arab  conquerors  came  back, 
wealthy  and  bringing  troops  of  stalwart  slaves.  These  dug 
wells,  built  cisterns,  and  irrigated  and  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
thus  they  increased  greatly  the  quantity  of  cultivable  land 
and  of  the  produce  and  taxes  that  might  be  drawn  from  it. 
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But  the  Abbassids  had  no  interest  in  Arabia,  and  under  them 
the  use  of  outside  capital  ceased,  and  the  desert  was  again 
allowed  its  way.  It  is  clear  how  markedly  this  estimate  of  the 
Omayyads  stands  in  contrast  with  the  traditional  view  which 
was  described  above. 

The  author  is  opposed  to  all  theories  of  climatic  change; 
such  as  that  of  progressive  deterioration,  which  at  intervals 
causes  economic  crises,  leading  perforce  to  an  eruption  of 
population  from  a  land  grown  too  scanty  to  hold  it ;  or  that 
of  periodic  and  more  or  less  regular  fluctuations,  which  in 
favorable  periods  permit  population  to  accumulate,  and  in 
subsequent  unfavorable  periods  compel  it  to  swarm  forth. 
Such  a  view  as  that  expressed  by  Professor  Ellsworth  Hunt¬ 
ington  (of  whom,  by  the  way.  Father  Lammens  seems  not 
to  have  heard)  in  his  “Pulse  of  Asia”  and  “Transforma¬ 
tion  of  Palestine  ’’  is  completely  in  opposition  to  the  literary 
testimony  as  Father  Lammens  sees  it.  He  finds  that  the 
period  immediately  before  Mohammed  was  a  fairly  favorable 
one,  and  that  in  the  Prophet’s  time  there  was  no  extraordi¬ 
nary  drought.  The  founding  of  the  Islamic  Empire  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  fully  explicable  on  other  than  climatic  grounds : 
Mohammed  did  not  foresee  the  great  political  expansion,  but 
he  did  establish  and  increase  authority ;  near  the  end  of  his 
life  he  brought  into  his  system  the  shrewd  calculating  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  Koreish  of  Mecca ;  few  of  the  Arabs  were  really 
converted  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  the  revolt  which  followed 
immediately  was  not  against  his  religion  but  against  new  and 
unwelcome  authority ;  its  subjugation  led  on  gradually  to  polit¬ 
ical  unity ;  with  this  the  old  custom  of  the  razzia,  the  raiding  of 
neighboring  tribes,  was  curbed ;  the  energies  of  the  Arabs, 
coming-  more  and  more  under  unified  direction,  increasingly 
demanded  outlets ;  these  were  found  without  prevision  in  the 
expeditions  to  the  north,  which  were  at  first  retaliatory  and 
punitive,  and  only  gradually  became  conquering  and  fanat¬ 
ical  :  in  short,  it  was  not  an  unusual  lack  of  water,  but  an 
unusual  lack  of  opportunity  for  robbery,  that  led  the  Arabs 
out  of  the  desert.  Many  new  points  of  view  are  involved 
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here,  which  cannot  now  be  discussed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  explanation  appears  to  be  in  general  sufficiently  supported 
by  the  documents  quoted. 

The  fact  is,  that  some  who  have  maintained  the  pulsation 
theory  appear  to  have  argued  in  a  circle:  they  have  discerned 
a  great  movement  of  peoples,  and  have  inferred  climatic 
change,  and  then  have  sought  to  find  physical  evidences  of 
such ;  trained  mainly  in  natural  science,  they  have  striven 
to  build  a  bridge  between  geography  and  history,  without 
laying  proper  foundations  on  the  historical  bank.  On  that 
side,  however,  it  may  be  argued  with  great  force  that  changes 
of  political  and  social  conditions,  or,  using  the  broadest  in¬ 
terpretation  of  these,  human  activities,  are  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  changes,  within  the  historical  period,  of  the 
population  of  arid  regions  and  indeed  of  all  regions.  For 
example,  the  population  of  Egypt  about  the  year  1800  a.d. 
is  estimated  to  have  been  two  and  a  half  millions ;  it  is  now 
about  five  times  as  great.  Is  this  remarkable  growth  due  to 
a  change  of  climate  or  a  change  of  government?  Again,  if 
the  Arabs  were  starved  out  of  the  desert  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century  .\.d.,  by  the  consequences  of  an  unusual 
period  of  drought,  why  are  there  no  accounts  of  contempo¬ 
raneous  extraordinary  famine  in  the  adjacent  regions  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine?  But  the  weakening  of  the  By¬ 
zantine  and  Persian  Empires  by  twenty-five  years  of  war, 
just  before  the  development  of  the  above-described  political 
and  religious  situation  in  Arabia,  provides  an  explanation  of 
the  rise  of  the  Islamic  empire  which  needs  no  hypothesis  of 
climatic  change. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Father  Lammens,  against 
a  background  of  Bedouin  character,  brings  out  the  authority 
of  their  chiefs  or  sheikhs,  and  suggests  how  Mohammed  and 
his  successors  built  their  growing  power  upon  this.  The 
Bedouin  is  shown  as  possessing  a  variety  of  contradictory 
qualities,  such  as  strong  individualism,  great  tenacity  and 
endurance,  alternations  of  passivity  and  violence,  marked  ego¬ 
ism  and  rapacity,  abundant  ostentatiousness,  doubtful  cour- 
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age,  unbounded  pride,  the  demeanor  of  “  decayed  gentlemen,” 
lack  of  firm  moral  principles,  and  noteworthy  capacities  for 
poetry  and  oratory.  Though  an  aristocrat  in  feeling,  he  is 
naturally  rebellious  against  authority ;  “  He  will  not  admit 
that  anybody  is  above  him,  but  he  finds  it  intolerable  not  to 
be  above  others.”  Yet  officials  were  needed,  and  such  were 
provided  in  the  customary  authority  of  the  sayyid,  now  usu¬ 
ally  called  sheikh.  This  office  was  crudely  elective  and  more 
or  less  temporary.  Its  occupants  must  possess  an  additional 
group  of  contradictory  qualities,  such  as  dignity,  wealth,  per¬ 
sonal  influence,  generosity,  self-abnegation,  and  above  all  a 
curious  quality  called  khihn,  in  which  Father  Lammens  dis¬ 
cerns  self-possession,  patience,  maturity  of  spirit,  finesse, 
ostentation,  and  especially  intelligence.  The  political  duties 
of  the  sheikhs  are  not  very  fully  and  clearly  discussed  in  the 
book.  As  in  many  primitive  groupings,  the  theory  of  the 
election  of  chieftains  was  modified  by  a  recognition  of  the 
hereditary  position  of  certain  families,  which  possessed,  in¬ 
deed,  such  importance  that  Mohammed  and  the  early  caliphs 
sought  marriage  alliances  with  them,  independently  of  the 
character  of  the  individuals  concerned,  and  were  compelled 
to  struggle  with  them  in  order  to  obtain  their  submission. 
The  author  proceeds  to  discuss  family  life  and  the  position 
of  women  among  the  Bedouins  before  Islam.  He  presents 
a  picture  that  is  decidedly  unflattering  and  incompatible  with 
the  pride  of  later  times  in  certitude  of  ancient  and  legitimate 
noble  ancestry.  Mohammed  is  pronounced  to  have  improved 
family  relationships,  as  by  the  limitation  of  polygamy,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  position  of  slave-mothers  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  though  the  fact  that  his  religion  was  primarily  for 
males  caused  a  decline  in  the  chivalry  toward  women,  which 
had  been  growing  up  in  Arabia  under  Jewish  and  Christian 
influence. 

It  is  stated  finally  that  rather  by  force  of  circumstances 
than  by  intention,  Mohammed  built  up  for  himself  an  au¬ 
thority  over  all  Arabia,  like  that  of  a  sheikh  over  a  tribe.  He 
became  thus  the  head  of  a  power  through  which  the  Bedouins, 
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however  unpromising  as  raw  material,  were  transformed  into 
paladins,  who  dreamed  only  of  exploits,  who  were  eager  for 
battle,  who  possessed  national  consciousness  and  imperial¬ 
istic  enthusiasm,  and  who  finally  became  “  an  incomparable 
instrument  of  Islamic  propaganda  and  defense.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Father  Lammens  should  have  be¬ 
gun  with  an  attitude  of  prejudice  toward  Mohammed,  and 
should  never  have  become  able  to  regard  him  sympathetically 
and  thus  discern  not  only  his  defects,  but  his  elements  of 
strength.  Allowance  may  easily  be  made  for  this,  but  the 
prophet’s  capacity  for  religious  leadership  was  too  important 
a  factor  in  the  growth  of  his  influence  to  be  neglected.  A 
recognition  of  the  genuine  ethical  and  religious  worth  of 
much  of  Mohammed’s  teaching  would  add  to  the  value  of 
this  work  of  original  and  distinguished  erudition,  and  would 
counterbalance  the  tendency  it  sometimes  shows  toward  ex¬ 
cessive  doubt  and  captious  criticism.  The  author  has  im¬ 
proved  much  in  this  respect  since  writing  his  “  Fatima  et  les 
filles  de  Mahomet,”  and  his  further  books  therefore  promise 
to  be  more  nearly  impartial.  His  style  is  clear  and  lively, 
with  occasional  graphic  descriptions  and  humorous  or  satir¬ 
ical  touches.  The  notes  and  references  are  numerous  and 
careful.  So  long  a  list  of  “  addenda  et  corrigenda  ”  should 
have  been  avoided.  There  is  a  very  full  table  of  contents, 
but  no  index. 

Albert  Howe  Lybyer. 

Urbana,  Illinois. 

India  and  its  Faiths:  A  Traveler’s  Record.  By  James 
Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Will¬ 
iams  College;  author  of  “The  Psychology  of  Religious  Be¬ 
lief,”  “  What  is  Pragmatism  ?  ”  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  483.  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1915. 
$4.00,  net. 

The  author  correctly  believes  “  that  there  is  still  a  place 
for  a  book  whose  author’s  preparation  for  his  task  has  been, 
not  in  Sanskrit  or  missionary  literature,  but  in  the  study  of 
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the  general  problems  of  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of 
religion,  and  who  seeks  to  present  Indian  religious  life  as  it 
is  to-day,  without  partisanship  or  antecedent  bias”  (p.  ix). 

And  we  may  add  that  his  qualifications,  both  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  in  advantages  of  travel,  have  amply  qualified  him 
for  the  task  he  has  undertaken  in  this  beautifully  printed  and 
highly  illustrated  volume,  which  contains  carefully  prepared 
chapters  upon  almost  every  phase  of  Hindu  characteristics, 
and  of  the  various  reform  movements  within  Hinduism,  as 
well  as  upon  the  Mohammedans,  the  Parsees,  and  the  Bud¬ 
dhists  of  Burma  and  Ceylon.  The  last  five  chapters  deal 
with  the  comparative  merits  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
and  contain  an  appreciative  criticism  of  missionary  methods 
and  work.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  storehouse  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  subjects  treated,  such  as  is  found  in  no  other 
single  volume.  Not  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  book 
are  the  twenty-four  full  page  illustrations  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  actual  scenes.  In  the  final  chapters  upon  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  in  India  ”  and  “  What  the  West  might  Learn,” 
the  author,  while  criticizing  missionary  methods  in  a  few  re¬ 
spects,  pays  a  high  tribute  to  their  work  and  gives  on  the 
whole  a  hopeful  view  of  the  ultimate  success  of  missionary 
effort.  Whereas  the  population  for  the  last  decade  has  in¬ 
creased  only  about  seven  per  cent,  the  increase  of  Christians 
has  been  as  much  as  thirty-one  per  cent.  Admitting  that  the 
majority  of  Christian  converts  are  from  the  lower  classes,  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  this  has  been  uniformly  the  case  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity.  Christianity  conquered  the  Roman 
Empire  by  first  converting  the  masses  of  the  people.  As  in 
Corinth,  so  everywhere  at  first,  “  Not  many  wise  after  the 
flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called.”  But 
the  final  result  was  the  leavening  of  the  whole  mass.  While 
the  author  duly  appreciates  many  things  in  Hinduism,  Bud¬ 
dhism,  and  Mohammedanism,  he  concludes  that  in  any  “  amal¬ 
gamation  of  Christianity  with  Hinduism,  the  Christian  side 
of  the  partnership  would  soon  disappear  in  the  capacious 
maw  of  its  ever  hungry  partner.  It  would  be  a  partnership 
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like  that  in  which  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together, 
with  the  lamb  inside.  Christ  would  simply  be  added  to  the 
pantheon  (which,  with  its  thirty-three  million  gods,  is  hardly 
in  need  of  an  addition)  ;  or  He  would  be  made  an  eleventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  before  many  generations  all  that 
is  distinctively  Christian  would  disappear  from  India  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  Buddhism  did  after  Vishnu  had  swallowed  Gau¬ 
tama  ”  (p.  457).  The  author  pertinently  suggests  that  the 
differences  between  Christianity  and  other  religions  are 
what  give  it  power  and  must  be  insisted  upon. 

The  School  in  the  Home:  Talks  with  Parents  and  Teach¬ 
ers  on  Intensive  Child  Training.  By  A.  A.  Berle,  A.M., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Tufts  College. 
Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  286.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company.  1915.  $1.25,  net. 

Teaching  in  the  Home:  A  Handbook  for  Intensive  Fer¬ 
tilization  of  the  Child  Mind  for  Parents  and  Instructors 
of  Young  Children.  By  Adolf  A.  Berle,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Former  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Tufts  Col¬ 
lege  ;  author  of  “  The  School  in  the  Home,”  ”  Christianity 
and  the  Social  Rage  ” ;  Director  of  the  Berle  Home- 
Correspondence  School.  12mo.  Pp.  xxii,  354.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company.  1915.  $1.25,  net. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  first  came  into  prominence  as 
an  educator  through  the  fact  that  two  of  his  children  entered, 
the  one  Harvard  University  and  the  other  Radcliffe  College, 
at  an  unusually  early  age,  the  son  taking  both  his  A.B.  and 
A.M.  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Two  younger 
children  are  doing  substantially  the  same  work  at  the  same 
ages.  Wide  public  discussion  of  these  and  similar  cases  en¬ 
sued,  in  which  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  they  were  due 
to  unusual  inheritance,  —  Dr.  Berle  coming  from  a  long 
line  of  university  graduates  in  Germany,  and  his  wife  being 
an  Oberlin  College  graduate,  daughter  of  Professor  G.  F. 
Wright.  But  Dr.  Berle  believes  that  the  principal  reason 
for  their  early  advancement  (a  not  unusual  thing,  when  the 
cases  of  a  large  number  of  well-known  names  in  science. 
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literature,  and  public  service  are  considered  —  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Lord  Westbury,  Lord  Kelvin,  and  Karl  Witte  come  at 
once  to  mind)  was  their  home  training.  The  scientific  basis 
for  all  this  will  be  found  in  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward’s  “Ap¬ 
plied  Sociology,”  in  the  discussions  on  “  superior  person¬ 
ality.”  Thousands  of  inquiries  poured  in  upon  the  author, 
which  led  to  the  writing  of  these  books,  which  will  suggest 
at  once  to  the  student  of  pedagogy  Pestalozzi’s  well-known 
work  “  Wie  Gertrude  Ihre  Kinder  lehrt.”  “  The  School  in 
the  Home  ”  is  a  volume  of  inspiration,  setting  forth  the 
philosophy  of  the  plan,  discussing  such  subjects  as  “  Mind 
Fertilization,”  “  Mental  Self-Organization,”  “  Breeding  In¬ 
tellectual  Ambition,”  “  Harnessing  the  Imagination,”  “  The 
Elimination  of  Waste,”  and  the  like  expressions  which  have 
now  become  widely  current  in  discussions  on  teaching  from 
Dr.  Berle’s  use  of  them,  as  also  his  use  of  “  Intensive  Edu¬ 
cation,”  which  as  original  designations  with  him  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  new  movement  in  child  culture.  The  style  is  terse, 
setting  forth  the  subject  matter  in  a  way  to  interest  and  com¬ 
mend  it  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

The  volume  “  Teaching  in  the  Home  ”  sets  forth  the 
method  with  fullness,  and  indicates  just  what  the  author  did 
with  his  own  and  other  children  in  the  working  out  of  his 
method.  The  author  maintains  that  parents  generally  under¬ 
estimate  the  capacity  of  their  children  to  absorb  the  best 
thoughts  and  imitate  the  best  practices  of  which  their  parents 
are  capable.  He  laments  that  in  our  public-school  system 
the  efforts  to  enable  the  dullest  pupils  to  pass  from  grade 
to  grade  absorb  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  teacher  that 
the  brighter  scholars  and  those  who  have  had  better  training 
at  home  are  not  properly  cared  for.  Still  he  protests  that 
parents  should  not  antagonize  the  schools,  but  sympathize 
with  them,  and  at  the  same  time  all  should  strive  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  home  education,  insisting  that  here  the 
foundations  must  be  laid  if  we  are  to  get  superior  person¬ 
ality.  Especially  does  he  insist  that  children  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  home  to  the  language  of  books,  as  well  as  of 
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oral  conversation.  Without  the  knowledge  of  books,  which 
he  aptly  terms  “  negotiable  knowledge,”  the  child  is  greatly 
•hampered  in  his  reading  on  account  of  unfamiliarity  with 
the  words  used.  With  the  abundance  of  libraries  and  the 
advice  of  skillful  librarians,  it  would  seem  possible  that  chil¬ 
dren  in  all  homes  should  be  familiarized  with  the  best  books 
in  geography,  history,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  as  well  as 
bibliography  and  the  exact  sciences.  A  tentative  list  of  such 
books  is  given  which  are  written  in  a  style  interesting  to 
young  as  well  as  older  readers.  His  “  intensive  education  ” 
is  secured  not  by  discursive  reading,  but  by  limitation  to  the 
best  standards  and  insisting  that  they  shall  be  read  with  care. 
Thus  the  early  reading  of  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
Bible  (as  in  days  gone  by)  will  give  the  child  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  for  the  expression  of  the  best  of  his  advancing  thoughts. 

Dr.  Berle’s  method  of  using  the  materials  of  current  his¬ 
tory  for  intensive  training  has  recently  had  an  illustration, 
by  contrast,  in  the  letter  of  a  college  professor  from  the 
Middle  West,  who  writes  to  the  New  York  Nation  that, 
quite  casually,  discussing  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  and 
the  Hellespont,  he  asked  the  class  where  Gallipoli  was.  The 
vast  majority  had  not  heard  of  it,  though  the  name  had  been 
headlined  in  the  war  news  for  weeks.  Under  Dr.  Berle’s 
intensive  method  the  child  would  have  not  merely  known  the 
name,  but  all  about  it  that  the  parent  knew.  Dr.  Berle’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Montessori  method  will  be  found  extremely 
illuminating,  as  showing  that  what  is  powerful  in  that  method 
arises  from  something  which  most  reviewers  of  it  have  quite 
overlooked,  namely,  the  parental  relation.  That  these  vol¬ 
umes  seem  to  mark  an  era  on  the  improvement  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  of  this  country  may  be  inferred  since  they 
are  used  now  in  many  normal  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
land  as  material  for  original  discussions  of  questions  which 
are  pressing  for  settlement.  Indications  from  many  parts 
of  the  land,  where  these  methods  are  being  carried  out,  go 
far  to  justify  Dr.  Berle’s  invincible  optimism  that  ”  every 
child  is  a  superior  child  ”  if  given  health  and  the  training 
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which  parents  may,  without  burden  and  with  delight,  give 
to  their  children. 

The  Social  Institutions  and  Ideals  of  the  Bible:  A 
Study  of  the  Elements  of  Hebrew  Life  in  their  Develop¬ 
ment  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Time  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets,  of  the  Sages,  and  of 
Jesus.  (Bible  Study  Textbook  Series.)  By  Theodore 
Gerald  Soares,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Theology,  The  University  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Pp. 
385.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1915.  $1.50,  }iet. 

This  volume  is  vitiated  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  dog¬ 
matic  assumption  that  the  documentary  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 
The  actual  dates,  therefore,  of  many  of  the  legal  provisions 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  social  customs  in  practice,  are 
dependent  upon  the  truth  of  that  theory.  Hence  the  volume 
is  a  discussion  not  of  facts  as  they  are  recorded,  but  of  the¬ 
ories  concerning  the  chronology  of  these  facts.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  volume  may  be  used  with  great  profit  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  can  put  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  designed 
on  guard  against  these  erroneous  assumptions,  and  who  shall 
insist  that  the  pupil  in  every  case  verify  the  references.  The 
importance  of  doing  this  is  apparent  on  almost  every  page. 
For  example,  on  page  40  various  passages  are  referred  to 
to  prove  that  the  rights  of  a  husband  over  a  wife  were  the 
same  that  he  had  over  a  slave.  “  She  was  purchased  by  the 
husband  with  money  (Gen.  xxiv.  12  and  Ruth  iv.  10)  ;  she 
became  his  property  (Ex.  xx.  17).”  But.  because  we  are 
forbidden  to  covet  another  man’s  wife,  it  is  unfair  to  assume 
that  it  was  on  account  of  the  property  interest  he  had  in  her. 
Otherwise  it  would  not  be  in  force  at  the  present  time.  Yet, 
indeed,  even  now  a  husband  has  an  action  in  court  for  money 
damages  if  another  alienates  his  wife’s  affections.  And  as  to 
purchasing  a  wife  because  a  dower  is  expected  to  go  with  the 
marriage,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  differs  essentially  from 
existing  practices  in  the  negotiation  of  eligible  marriages  of 
sons  and  daughters ;  while  a  breach  of  promise  would,  in  our 
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present  courts,  be  much  more  likely  to  result  favorably  to 
the  woman  than  to  the  man. 

In  adducing  Gen.  xxi.  14,  where  Abraham  sends  Hagar 
away  with  her  child  into  the  wilderness,  as  recognizing  the 
property  interest  of  a  husband  in  a  wife,  the  attention  of  the 
pupil  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  this  event  occurred 
several  hundred  years  before  the  Mosaic  law  came  into  ex¬ 
istence;  and,  furthermore,  the  decree  of  divorce  was  really 
enacted  by  Sarah  and  not  by  Abraham. 

The  author’s  objection  to  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
written  code  such  as  we  have  in  the  time  of  Moses  falls  to 
the  ground  on  his  own  confession  that  he  believes  in  the  much 
more  elaborate  code  put  on  record  by  Hammurabi  many  cen¬ 
turies  earlier.  Written  codes  were  not  a  strange  thing  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  who  was  himself  “  instructed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.” 

Jerusalem  to  Rome:  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  A  New 
Translation  and  Commentary.  With  Introduction,  Maps, 
Reconstructions,  and  Illustrations  from  Christian  Art.  By 
Charles  Fremont  Sitterly,  Professor  in  Drew  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary;  author  of  “Praxis  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament”  and  “The  Canon,  Text,  and  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament.”  8vo.  Pp.  293.  New  York:  The 
Abingdon  Press.  1915.  $1.50,  net. 

A  handy  and  helpful  volume,  specially  serviceable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Sunday-school  lessons  of  the  present  year. 
Thirty-seven  beautiful  full-page  illustrations  of  the  scenes 
described,  and  eight  maps,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
book.  The  author  maintains  that  Luke  was  the  author  of 
the  book,  and  that  it  was  written  not  later  than  a.d.  70. 

Christ’s  Experience  of  God.  By  Frank  H.  Decker,  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Church  House,  Providence,  R.  I.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Pres,  William  D.  Hyde.  12mo.  Pp.  xix,  335. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1915.  $1.25,  net. 

The  author  of  this  inspiring  volume  writes  from  wide  and 
deep  experience  in  labors  of  love  for  the  outcasts  of  society. 
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His  devotion  to  the  work  of  upbuilding  humanity  is  conta¬ 
gious.  But  his  occasional  efforts  at  restating  theological  doc¬ 
trines  which  guide  our  faith  and  conduct  are  sometimes  so 
defective  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them. 
For  example,  the  following  statement  involves  conceptions 
that  are  very  confusing:  “  Because  God  the  Father  and  Man 
his  son  are  of  the  same  nature,  both  divine,  personal  rela¬ 
tionship  between  them  is  possible”  (p.  15).  Instead  of  say¬ 
ing  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  of  God,  to  make  him  of 
the  same  nature  and  therefore  divine,  so  blurs  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  creation  that  any  one  who  tries  to  work  out  the  idea 
will  find  himself  landed  in  endless  and  embarrassing  contra¬ 
dictions.  The  book  should  be  read  for  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
author,  and  not  for  its  theology. 

Science  and  Prayer  and  Other  Papers.  By  Galusua  An¬ 
derson,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus,  University  of 
Chicago ;  Joint-translator  of  Asterius’  Sermons ;  author  of 
“  The  Story  of  a  Border  City  during  the  Civil  War,” 
“  Hitherto  Untold,”  and  “  When  Neighbors  were  Neigh¬ 
bors.”  8vo.  Pp.  259.  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the 
thoughtful  public  by  collecting  these  essays  in  which  he  has 
discussed,  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  half  century, 
the  most  prominent  theological  problems  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation.  The  essay  on  “  Science 
and  Prayer”  was  written  by  request  for  the  North  American 
Review  soon  after  Tyndall’s  famous  challenge.  The  author 
pertinently  argues  that  if  man  can  use,  as  we  know  he  does, 
the  so-called  “  immutable  laws  of  nature  ”  to  accomplish 
specific  purposes,  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  God  might  not  do 
the  same.  He  correctly  maintains  that :  “  Those  who  rule 
out  prayer  for  physical  blessings  on  the  ground  of  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  natural  laws  must,  if  consistent,  rule  out  prayer 
for  spiritual  blessings  also,  since  law  is  as  fixed  in  the  realm 
of  spirit  as  in  the  realm  of  matter”  (p.  16). 

Other  essays  are  on  “The  Atonement  through  Sympathy,” 
“  The  Fundamental  Moral  Attribute  of  God,”  “  The  Import 
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of  John  xxi.  15-17,”  “  The  Reasonableness  of  Eternal  Pun¬ 
ishment,”  “  Premillenarianism,”  “  The  Supreme  End  of  The¬ 
ological  Schools,”  “  How  to  Develop  Christian  Benevolence,” 
and  a  review  of  Dr.  William  N.  Clarke’s  “  Use  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  Theology.”  In  this  last  his  criticisms  of  Dr.  Clarke 
are  specially  deserving  of  attention.  He  challenges  Dr. 
Clarke’s  “  main  contention  that  the  sayings  of  Christ  con¬ 
cerning  God  are  the  crown  of  revelation.”  This  makes  the 
basis  of  Christian  theology  too  narrow.  “  Why  build  alone 
on  what  Christ  taught  concerning  God  and  his  attitude 
towards  man?  Why  should  not  a  Christian  theologian  take 
up  into  his  theology  all  that  Christ  taught?  ...  Was  there 
no  law  in  Christ’s  teaching?”  (p.  209).  Another  defect  in 
Dr.  Clarke’s  teaching  is  that  he  “  does  not  once  allude  to 
Christ’s  teaching  concerning  sin,”  nor  to  what  he  taught 
“  concerning  his  own  person,  the  necessity  of  his  death,  the 
judgment,  and  his  resurrection”  (p.  210).  He  justly  chal¬ 
lenges  Dr.  Clarke’s  method  of  discerning  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Scriptures,  which  consists  of  just  looking  at  it 
and  discerning  its  quality,  as  you  would  discern  “  the  blue 
in  the  sky.” 

This  thorough  criticism  of  a  volume  which  has  had  a  wide 
circulation  among  readers  of  all  denominations,  and  has 
greatly  influenced  the  minds  of  many  to  accept  superficial 
criticism  of  the  Bible  and  the  theology  it  teaches,  is  com¬ 
mended  to  the  attention  of  all. 

Une  Communaute  Judeo-Arameenne  a  Elephantine,  en 
fiCYPTE,  Aux  vie  et  V®  siECLES  Av.  J.-C.  (The  Schweich 
Lectures,  1914.)  Par  A.  van  Hoonacker,  Docteur  en 
Theologie,  Professor  d’Hebreu  et  d’Ancien  Testament  a 
I’Universitc  de  Louvain.  Pp.  xii,  91.  London:  Humphrey 
Milford.  1915.  3s.,  net. 

As  one  of  the  curious  by-consequences  of  the  war,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Louvain  professor  was  invited  to  deliver  the  Schweich 
Lectures  for  1914.  He  chose  as  his  subject  the  community 
which  the  Elephantine  papyri  have  brought  to  our  knowledge, 
and  the  result  is  the  volume  which  lies  before  us. 
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The  preface  is  largely  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
rash  and  ill-considered  theory  put  forward  by  Naville  in  his 
“Archaeology  of  the  Old  Testament,”  ^  that  the  books  of  the 
Bible  were  translated  by  Ezra  from  Babylonian  into  Ara¬ 
maic,  and  turned  into  Hebrew  for  the  first  time  some  cen¬ 
turies  later.  In  a  couple  of  pages  Van  Hoonacker  tears  to 
pieces  Naville’s  main  thesis,  which,  it  may  be  observed  in 
passing,  could  not  obtain  the  support  of  any  qualified  Old 
Testament  scholar. 

The  lectures  themselves  are  not  easy  to  summarize  in  a 
short  notice  because  they  contain  many  detailed  discussions, 
each  complete  in  itself,  of  matters  arising  out  of  a  study  of 
the  papyri.  The  leading  idea,  however,  is  that  the  members 
of  the  community  were  descended  in  part  from  the  mixed 
population  located  in  Samaria  according  to  2  Kings  xvii.  24, 
29-32 ;  Ezra  iv.  1,  10.  This  certainly  explains  a  number  of 
difficulties  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner,  and  deserves 
the  most  careful  investigation.  But  while  this  central  theory 
is  stimulating  and  plausible,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
incidental  discussions  are  less  valuable.  Everywhere  we  find 
work  that  is  worthy  of  the  professor’s  great  reputation  and 
that  must  make  the  volume  important  for  all  Old  Testament 
students. 

H.vrold  M.  Wiener. 

Theism  .\nd  Humanism  ;  Being  the  Giflford  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1914.  By  the  Rt. 

Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.  (Hon. 

Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge).  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  274. 

London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  New  York:  George  H. 

Doran  Company.  1915.  $1.75,  net. 

Lord  Balfour  appears  throughout  his  career  in  the  double 
role  of  philosopher  and  statesman.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
of  his  books,  published  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  was  “  De¬ 
fense  of  Philosophic  Doubt.”  But  he  has  never  been  an 
agnostic.  In  the  present  volume,  carefully  written  out  from 
the  notes  of  lectures  given  extempore  to  popular  audiences. 

*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1914,  pp.  156-163. 
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we  are  furnished  with  a  most  convincing  defense  of  the 
standard  doctrines  of  theism.  The  table  of  contents  gives 
but  an  imperfect  suggestion  of  the  subjects  discussed,  among 
which  are  “Design  and  Selection”;  Values  and  the  Higher 
Emotions ;  “  Egoism,  Altruism,  and  Selection  ” ;  “  Theism 
and  the  Collision  of  Ends  ” ;  “  Reason  and  Empirical  Agnos¬ 
ticism  ” ;  “Science  and  the  External  World”;  “Mathema¬ 
ticians  and  Probability”;  “Causation  and  P'oreknowledge  ” ; 
and  “  The  Doctrine  of  Congruity.” 

The  author  enumerates,  among  inevitable  beliefs,  that  of 
the  reality  of  the  external  world,  the  authority  of  the  moral 
law,  and  the  orderly  relations  of  natural  phenomena.  To  the 
volume  itself  the  reader  must  go  to  appreciate  the  innumer¬ 
able  subjects  which  come  under  consideration  in  framing  the 
author’s  argument,  leading  to  the  conclusion  “  that  if  we 
would  maintain  the  value  of  our  highest  beliefs  and  emo¬ 
tions,  we  must  find  for  them  a  congruous  origin.  Beauty 
must  be  more  than  an  accident.  The  source  of  morality  must 
be  moral.  The  source  of  knowledge  must  be  rational.  If  this 
be  granted,  you  rule  out  Mechanism,  you  rule  out  Natural¬ 
ism,  you  rule  out  Agnosticism ;  and  a  lofty  form  of  Theism 
becomes,  as  I  think,  inevitable”  (pp.  249-250). 

What  May  I  Hope?  An  Inquiry  into  the  Sources  and  Rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  Hopes  of  Humanity,  especially  the  So¬ 
cial  and  Religious.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  310.  New  York  and  London:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  and  Company.  1915.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  a  series  of  which  the  preced¬ 
ing  titles  are  “  What  can  I  Know  ?  ”  “  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  ” 
and  “  What  should  I  Believe  ?  ”  All  are  the  ripe  fruit  of  a 
lifetime  study  of  one  of  America’s  most  eminent  scholars. 
His  numerous  other  books  have  been  written  for  specialists. 
In  these  the  subjects  are  brought  down  in  straightforward, 
homely  style  to  the  comprehension  of  the  general  public.  The 
author  believes  that  there  is  something  in  man  besides  his 
material  organization,  that  the  universe  is  controlled  by  an 
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all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  who  will  assure  to  us  per¬ 
sonal  immortality  and  the  final  triumph  in  the  world  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  evidence  of  this,  though  not  demon¬ 
strative,  is  such  as  to  give  us  a  wdll-grounded  hope  and  a 
safe  guide  for  our  activities.  The  volumes  are  a  noble  and 
convincing  exposition  of  the  statement  of  the  sacred  writer 
that  “  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seeh.”  In  these  times  of  agnosticism  and  ma¬ 
terialistic  tendencies,  they  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

“  Made  in  Germany.'’  By  Franklin  M.  Sprague,  A.M., 
author  of  “  Socialism  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  ”  and 
“  The  Laws  of  Social  Evolution :  A  Critique  on  Kidd’s 
Social  Evolution.”  With  an  Introduction  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  12mo.  Pp.  xi,  218.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.  1915,  $1.00,  net. 

The  article  referred  to  is  the  war.  The  author  accumulates 
the  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  made  in  Germany,  tracing 
back  its  causes  to  philosophical,  political,  and  religious  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  for  a  generation  perverted  the  minds  of 
the  German  people.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
facts  here  collected. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons 
for  1916.  By  the  Monday  Club.  Forty-first  Series.  12mo. 
Pp.  ix,  985.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

.Among  all  series  of  the  sort  this  one  has  maintained  itself 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Thirty  leading  Congregational 
clergymen  have  contributed  to  the  valuable  contents  of  this 
volume,  fully  maintaining  its  high  reputation. 

The  Brotherhood  of  the  Burning  Heart.  Twelve  Com¬ 
munion  Sermons.  By  Oscar  Edward  Maurer,  Minister 
of  the  Center  Church,  New  Haven.  12mo.  Pp.  134.  Bos¬ 
ton:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  1915.  75  cents,  net. 

An  excellent  preparation  for  the  communion  service.  The 
sermons  reach  the  heart,  while  the  collection  of  prayers,  and 
the  order  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  arc  all 
that  can  be  desired. 
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The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York. 

The  Church  in  the  City.  (Constructive  Church  Series.) 
By  Frederick  DeLand  Leete,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  12mo.  Pp.  317.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Community  Survey  in  Relation  to  Church  Effi¬ 
ciency;  A  Guide  for  Workers  in  the  City,  Town,  and 
Country  Church.  (Constructive  Church  Series.)  By 
Charles  E.  Carroll.  With  an  Introduction  by  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv,  128.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Essence  and  the  Ethics  of  Politics:  Individual  Mes¬ 
sages  to  the  Public  Conscience.  By  S.  Arthur  Cook. 
12mo,  Pp.  348.  $1.25,  net. 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London;  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  New  York. 

The  Survival  of  the  Unfit:  Powers,  Principles,  and  Prac¬ 
tice  in  Man-Making.  By  Philip  Wendell  Crannell, 
President  Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  12mo. 
Pp.  203.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Ten  Commandments,  with  A  Christian  Application  to 
Present  Conditions.  By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Minister 
in  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  and  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  1915. 
$1.00,  net. 

Missionary  Education  Movement  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  New  York. 

Church  Finance;  A  Study  of  Wrong  Methods  and  the 
Remedy.  By  Frederick  A.  Agar.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  108. 
1915.  50  cents. 

Social  Evangelism.  By  Harry  F.  Ward.  12mo.  Pp.  145. 
1915.  50  cents. 

The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 

Biblical  Nature  Studies.  By  Rev.  Andrew  W.  Archi¬ 
bald,  D.D.,  author  of  “  The  Bible  Verified,”  “  The  Trend 
of  the  Centuries,”  “  The  Easter  Hope.”  12mo.  Pp.  xi, 
226.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Forward  in  the  Better  Life.  By  Olivia  Egleston  Phelps 
Stokes.  12mo.  Pp.  173.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 
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Leaves  from  the  Log  of  a  Sky  Pilot.  By  William  G. 
••  PuDDEFOOT.  12mo.  Pp.  xiii,  200.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Object  Lessons  for  the  Cradle  Roll.  By  Frances  Weld 
Danielson.  Blackboard  Illustrations  by  D.  R.  Augsburg. 
Music  by  Grace  Wilbur  Conant.  8vo.  Pp.  106.  1915. 

$1.00,  net. 

On  Nazareth  Hill.  By  Albert  Edward  Bailey,  Lecturer 
in  Religious  Education,  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
12mo.  Pp.  98.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Poverty  the  Challenge  to  the  Church.  By  John  Simp¬ 
son  Penman,  M.A.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  138.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

Some  Principles  of  Teaching  as  Applied  to  the  Sunday- 
School.  By  Edgar  W.  Knight,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College  (North  Carolina). 
With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Franklin  N.  Parker, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Trinity  College. 
12mo.  Pp.  X,  157.  1915.  75  cents,  net. 

The  Bluebird’s  Garden.  By  Patten  Beard.  12mo.  Pp. 
164.  1915.  $1.00,  net. 

The  Church  and  the  People’s  Play.  By  Henry  A.  At¬ 
kinson,  Social  Service  Secretary  for  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  United  States.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Washington  Gladden.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  259.  1915.  $1.25, 
net. 

The  M.\ster  Light:  An  Attempt  to  Read  the  Truth  of  Life. 
By  W.  Ei-SWORtii  Lawson.  12mo.  Pp.  xv,  149.  1915. 

$1.00,  net. 

Fleming  H.  Reveil  Company,  New  York. 

Bahaism  and  its  Claims:  A  Study  of  the  Religion  Promul¬ 
gated  by  Baha  Ullah  and  Abdul  Baha.  By  Samuel  Gra¬ 
ham  Wilson,  D.D.,  Thirty-two  Years  Resident  in  Persia, 
author  of  “  Persian  Life  and  Customs,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp. 
298.  $1.50,  net. 

Vision  and  Power:  A  Study  in  the  Ministry  of  Preaching. 
By  John  A.  Kern,  author  of  ”  The  Ministry  to  the  Con¬ 
gregation,”  “  Christianity  as  Organized,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp. 
305.  1915.  $1.50,  net. 


